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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ppminted 
weekly during the year ended January 1, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
“three other lumber newspapers. 























FOES OF THE CHESTNUT. 


Scientific investigators say that the chestnut tree is 
attacked by 450 varieties of insects, some of which are 
very destructive. Added to the danger from the chest- 
nut’s insect enemies is its threatened destruction by the 
chestnut tree blight. The Branch of Forest Insects of 
the Bureau of Entomology of the Department of Agri- 
culture is conducting a vigorous investigation of the 
causes of the chestnut tree’s destruction and desires 
reports from timber owners regarding the condition 
of their chestnut timber. 


SUGGESTED TO EMPLOYERS. 


Lumber manufacturing concerns with lumber to sell 
and engaged in an industry which will largely benefit 
by home-building may well emulate the example of a 
number of large corporations that are encouraging 
their wage-earners to put aside a part of their earn- 
ings for the purchase or erection of homes and that 
are assisting them in the formation of organizations 
to facilitate such saving. The General Electric Co. 
is one among many that have organized savings and 
loan associations for their employees. The organiza- 
tion is called the Edison Savings & Loan Association, 
with heads of departments constituting its board of 
directors. The employees of the Department of Gas, 
Electricity and Water Supply of Queens, N. Y., have 
also begun the organization of a similar association. 
This is a kind of activity by the employer that cer- 
tainly will meet with no objection and undoubtedly 
will do great good. A lumber corporation or company 
could do no better than to evolve such an organiza- 
tion among its employees, benefiting them, the industry 
and the town in which it does business. 





PACKAGE DEMAND INFLUENCE. 


The growing demand for packages in which to ship 
the fruits and garden truck of the Southern States is 
having a distinct effect on the lumber trade of that 
section. This feature is especially noted in our corre- 
spondence from the mills that furnish the supply for 
Texas. The crate demand is a notable adjunct of the 
local lumber trade in Mississippi and Alabama, The 
movement of the peach crop from Georgia northward 
this season is another example, as it not only called 
for a vast demand for crates and boxes but required 
so many cars as to cause a shortage for the shipment 
of lumber. This week it is announced from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., that a number of representatives from crate 
mills have lately been in that city, all reporting that 
they have had a good business for the last two months. 
One mill has shipped over a million of peach carriers 
to Georgia, and many orders have been declined be- 
cause of inability to furnish the crates when ordered. 
Prospects for the orange crop in Florida are excellent, 
the crate mills figuring on a 5,000,000 to 6,000,000-box 
orange crop. The crate mills will run all summer to 
meet the requirement. 





INJURY IN TRANSIT. 


When lumber is injured in transit the dispute that 
results is sure to be more costly than would have been 
the precautions necessary to prevent the injury. It is 
of small moment who is at fault originally, for, though 
one of the parties to the transaction may be compelled 
to bear a small loss, the resulting interruption or termi- 
nation of business relations inflicts an even greater loss. 

These observations are suggested by communications 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN respecting con- 
troversies that substantially parallel those mentioned 
editorially last week. Of course, the consignor is not 
bound to make a thorough inspection of all parts of a 
car and assume responsibility for its reaching its des- 
tination with its contents intact; that is clearly the 
earrier’s duty. Strictly, too, the carrier is bound to 
supply a car that is fit for the shipment. But if the 
carrier fails in his duty the shipper is at liberty to 
reject a car that is unfit. He is on the spot and as 
the cost of inspection is insignificant business policy 
alone should be sufficient to induce him to make what- 
ever examination is needed. 

Delivery to carrier, ordinarily, ends the shipper’s lia- 


bility, but if he desires to continue and expand his busi- 
ness with the consignee he will best promote his interest 
by doing all he consistently and reasonably can to insure 
delivery of stock to the buyer in the same good condition 
in which it leaves the mill. If this involves the removal 
of the remnants of former shipments or the pulling out of 
nails that might injure the finished stock to be shipped 
the little expense incurred will be amply repaid in the 
Breservation of amicable relations with the buyer. 
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WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS IN JUNE. 


The report for June issued by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association con- 
tains a number of items of interest to the members of the association, as well as to 
all lumbermen who may become cognizant of them. Comparative tables in the 
circular show the number of cars and quantity shipped in June, 1911 and 1912, 
respectively, and by comparison, and the amounts destined to the several States. 

In June, 1911, 2,486 carloads were shipped, including 60,377,296 feet of lumber; 
in June, 1912, 3,665 carloads from 42 mills, including 88,376,221 feet, showing an 
excess the month named this year over shipments in June, 1911, of 27,998,925 feet. 

The amounts of lumber named were shipped into Middle West and farther Western 
States to the number of 19, with considerable quantities to Atlantic Coast and other 
Eastern States and to Canada. The destinations of the western pine produced in 
eastern Washington, northeastern Oregon, Idaho and western Montana are thus seen 
to cover the entire country except the Southern States. The comparative amounts 
disposed of in the different States are an interesting feature of the exhibit. Montana 
stands at the head of the list in taking over the most lumber from Inland Empire 
mills. In June, this year, that State received 15,499,535 feet, or 627 carloads, 
against 515 cars, or 12,695,551 feet, in the lke month last year. The gain this 
year reflects the increased demand caused by the influx of settlers and the opening 
up of new lands in the eastern part of that State. Many new towns also have 
sprung up there within a year and the grain crops are turning out well. 

Standing next to Montana in the absorption of Inland Empire lumber is Wash- 
ington, one of the western pine producing States. The lumber goes into the 
Washington wheat and fruit sections, and besides is largely consumed in city and 
town building, with Spokane in the lead. In June, 1912, lumber from 42 mills 
required 356 cars for shipment, the total being 8,184,911 feet, compared with 329 
earloads and 7,508,059 feet in June, 1911. Wisconsin, being a sash and door manu- 
facturing State, accepted shipments from 42 mills in the Inland Empire to the 
amount of 292 carloads, totaling 1,856,716 feet of lumber. Canada did better than 
Wisconsin with 8,830,864 feet, shipped in 360 cars during June, this year, compared 
with 5,281,305 feet in the like month of 1911. The Dakotas came near playing even 
in the receipts of western pine in June. North Dakota received 223 ears, 


or 
5,345,634 feet, compared with 140 cars, or 3,308,285 feet, in 1911. South Dakota 
took 207 carloads, totaling 5,114,024 feet, in June, this year, compared with 128 
ears, or 3,280,777 feet, in the like month of 1911. The gain that is obvious in both 
States may be attributed to the better state of the crops and the low stocks in the 
yards. Iowa also made a distinct gain this year, the figures standing 5,463,075 feet 
in June this year against 3,644,149 in the corresponding month of 1911. Illinois 
also made a good advance. But Nebraska and Colorado made the most striking 
increase of receipts. In June, 1911, Nebraska took over 78 cars of western pine, or 
1,786,362 feet, while in June of this year was shipped to that State 5,760,959 feet. 
Colorado also made a gain from 1,633,205 feet in 1911 to 4,073,133 feet. Utah 
demands considerable Inland Empire lumber, for there was shipped to that State 
in June of the current year 3,487,470 feet, against 2,085,351 in the like month 
of 1911. 

The Atlantic Coast States bought 2,690,690 feet of western pine lumber in June, 
this year, compared with but 770,096 feet in 1911. Salesmen must have done some 
hustling down east this season. ‘‘ Other Eastern States’’ must have been asleep this 
year, for shipments tv that section of Inland Empire patronage received but 759,622 
feet last June, compared with 2,037,758 feet the year before in the same month. 

The sale of Inland Empire lumber thins out into Nevada, Texas and other Southern 
States, but shows up considerably in the export trade, the total this year in that 
line having been 2,171,258 feet, against nothing reported last year. 

The inclusive figures sufficiently indicate the range of territory in which western 
pine is distributed and the extent of demand in each State. So far as shop pine 
is concerned it is natural that the larger share of it should go into the manufactur- 
ing centers of the Middle West. ‘The significant feature of the circular for June is 
that it shows an increase of shipments over those of June, 1911. 

In June, last year, 30 mills cut 101,363,469 feet; this year in June 31 mills cut 
97,510,726 feet; excess of cut over shipment was 9,134,505 feet. Ten 
not operating in June. 


COMPETITION OF THE WOODS DIMINISHING. 


That competition between the several structural and manufacturing woods 
for place in such utilities is diminishing and not far in the future will become 
a negligible consideration is apparent. This change from previous conditions will 
be of great importance to lumber interests, because it will neutralize much of 
that strife in marketing which has demoralized prices, made profits uncertain, and 
caused loss to producers. j 

In the period when white pine was the dominant lumber wood in this country, 
and norway pine was mostly used for the frame work of buildings, as well as 
for bridges and other heavy structural purposes, there was little competition 
with other woods in such lines. Hemlock in New England and the Middle States 
and yellow pine and cypress in the South were locally used for building pur- 
poses, but did not largely enter into consideration as commercial factors in any 
part of the North. The main feature of distribution in the prairie States, par- 
ticularly, involved the pine produced in the Great Lakes region. Even hemlock, 
which abounded in the forests of Michigan, Wisconsin and northeast Minnesota, 
was almost discarded, white and norway pine being so abundant that there 
was no call for, or economical advantage, in the use of hemlock, except for some 
special purposes, such as foundations for cedar block pavement in the cities, 
mud sills for dams, foundations of mills, etc., on account of its durable characteristics 
under damp conditions. 

The first pronounced competition with white and norway pine in the great 
northern interior markets arose in the middle eighties of the last century from 
southern yellow, or ‘‘hard’’ pine, as it was then called in the North. When a 
few venturesome wholesalers, of the commission men sort, shipped a carload or 
two of flooring into a few of the northern cities the lumber was looked upon as 
a curiosity and almost had to be given away, and sometimes was fairly 
placed on trial with yard dealers and consumers. Strenuous promotion was re- 
quired to get the trade started in those days, but by 1890 yellow pine had made 
considerable headway in the Middle West and had become a growing competitor 
with white and norway pine. It should be said in passing, however, that ‘‘Geor- 
gia’’ pine had been employed for special purposes along the northern seaboard 
for many years, particularly for heavy and strong timbers. 

After the trade began to grow in all territory from Pennsylvania to the 
Missouri River and beyond, it became a sharp competitor with northern pine, 
and then war was on between the rival woods. Northern lumbermen had gone 
south to embark in pine Jand buying and mill building, and they pushed yellow 
pine products in northern markets with the energy that always has characterized 
pioneer lumbermen who have embarked in the business on a large scale. 

At the outset of such promotion it was thought in the North that southern 
pine, especially of the longleaf or ‘‘pitch’’ variety, never would be much used 
except as flooring, ceiling and structural timber—that it never would answer 
the purpose for an all-round yard stock. But in time this idea was proved to 
be fallacious. It is probable that southern pine would have had a long fight to 
make headway in the North for general purposes if it had not been for the 
waning supply of white and norway pine, which reached the crest of production 
in the early nineties, and afterward rapidly waned in the annual total. Northern 
pine was conquered in the competitive battle during that decade, and southern 
pine soon covered the field from the Ohio and Missouri Rivers to Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Now northern pine is largely relegated to the past as a competitor 
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with the southern wood. But this is to be observed: White pine, owing to its 
adaptability to special uses, has not lost anything of its value, and it is salable 
at higher prices than in earlier decades. It is simply going to the last log and 
board because of its merit. 

This consideration leads to what is clearly obvious when one studies the 
lumber market in all its range and particulars: That available woods—and that 
designation is applicable to practically all woods—never will lose their hold on 
the demand for lumber. When new woods are introduced there will be a jar 
in the position of the old ones, but never a complete displacement or a long 
continued lack of a market. Competition will continue for a period, but will 
abate in course of time. 

The latest competitive conflict between the lumber woods is now passing, so far 
as the interior trade is concerned. This strife is between Pacific coast product 
and southern pine. The west coast wood, though long in the foreign and coast- 
wise trade, seeks to attain a large place in territory east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Its strongest competitor in the struggle is the yeilow pine of the South, 
for that wood has become intrenched in general favor, and is the dominant one 
in northern markets, and largely throughout the retail trade. The contest be- 
tween west coast lumber and southern pine is like that in the eighties and early 
nineties between white pine and yellow pine. It is the most strenuous, so far as 
yard stock is concerned, in the Missouri Valley States, but it is seeking a place 
from the mountains to the eastern seaboard wherever an opening can be found. 
Naturally, southern interests are jealous of the western invasion, and all that 
ean be done in manipulating freight rates and in competitive prices is done to 
check the competition of far western woods. This will go on until time, decrease 
of stumpage in the South, and notably the influence of the Panama Canal, shall 
establish a level of conditions, and thus abate acute competition. The time will 
come when a world’s demand for both southern and Pacific coast lumber will 
be such that it will no longer be a strife for the entire command of the markets 
for the woods of either section, but all will be in demand as fast as the product 
can be turned out. 

There is another feature for consideration: Each wood has its especial! 
adaptabilities and its ardent friends. In this particular competition, one with 
another, becomes minimized. To go into this feature is not necessary, for the 
history of the lumber trade and of the uses of forest products the worid over is 
teplete with facts going to show that any wood that is adapted to special uses 
finds a market in competition with any other that can be used for like purposes. 

As time passes the lumber trade is extending and ramifying in all parts of the 
world. The great London and Hamburg markets tell the story of the world- 
wide sweep of the lumber business. The opening of the Panama Canal will tend 
to amplify distribution of the woods. More and more it will be proved that the 
lumber trade is not sectional, that all forest and mill products can be sold at a 
profit, and that one locality is about as well situated to dispose of its product 
at profit yielding prices as another. 

The views expressed in the foregoing paragraphs have less application, perhaps, 
to the hardwoods than to the coniferous timbers used for the commoner appli- 
cations. Yet we have seen how the uses of the hardwoods have extended and 
diversified until those once entirely overlooked and discarded have invaded the 
province of those to which consumers had become habituated. The invaders in- 
clude cherry, in the North and the Appalachian range, which supplanted black 
walnut for furniture and interior finish, gum from the South for like purposes, 
with soft elm in the North and cottonwood from the South employed in place 
of the pines for several important purposes in manufacture, with box material 
as one feature of the innovation. The growth of demand for hard maple in fine 
flooring manufacture as well as for furniture is a matter of lumber history within 
the last three decades. All the coarser qualities of the hardwoods have become 
staple in box making, whereas 20 years ago they were employed mainly, if ‘at 
all, for especially strong packages and crating. Beech was not very long ago 
considered a negligible wood for flooring and furniture, but now it is used in 
large quantities. Even that royal wood cypress found but a limited market out- 
side the regions of its habitat 25 years ago, but now great mills and groups 
of mills are turning out millions of feet for distributing throughout the North 
and in foreign countries. 

In fact, there is no kind of wood, in the shape of lumber, well manufactured, 
that can not be sold in competition with other woods. Now a question of 
adaptability and price, together with transportation rates, determines the results 
of competition. Hence there is no longer any reason for jealousy between the 
different sections of manufacture and trade. The markets of the country and 
the world are open to all who can reach them on the bases of price and carrying 


charges. 
A MEMORABLE CONVENTION. 


Organizations that in four years of activity are able to put away the froth that 
generally accompanies the heavier features of association work and to concentrate 
on practical things are comparatively rare. For this reason, if for no other, the 
meeting of the Pacific Logging Congress held last week in 'Tacoma, Wash., was a 
remarkable example of the possible usefulness of a trade body. Rules of order 
cut little figure in the Pacific Logging Congress. Neither is it afflicted with over- 
much politics. Oratory is not so much in evidence as skill. No man dares to face 
such an aggregation of men who know without being fully prepared to meet all 
discussion and answer all questions. 

The result of all this is that the report of the Pacific Logging Congress consti- 
tutes a text book of the science of logging on the Pacific coast. And not alone 
on the Coast, for in fact the problems the western loggers have to meet are in 
many respects identical with those encountered in the other lumbering sections. 
The differences are no more numerous than the points of similarity. 

In presenting a comprehensive report of this conference, which will be supple- 
mented later with additional articles to appear in its logging department, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes it is presenting to the woodsmen of the country 
information that they should receive and treat as almost invaluable. The com- 
plete proceedings of the congress will be published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in pamphlet form, and up to the limit of the edition copies will be available for 
distribution to loggers and lumbermen who are interested in the subjects covered 
by the congress. The reprints will be ready for distribution on Monday, Au- 
gust 5. 
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TO DIVERSIFY WEST COAST TRADE. 


On page 38 of this issue our correspondent at Portland, Ore., states that a 
movement is under way in that city among lumbermen and other business 
interests for the establishment of a steamship line from that port to the Orient. 
One motive for this undertaking is the desirability of having a trans-Pacific 
line that will be a permanent and dependable means of shipping lumber to 
Asiatic ports in quantities less than cargoes. Heretofore the only means of 
shipping lumber in parcels for the meeting of the wants of those who desire to 
obtain American lumber to satisfy a general and miscellaneous trade has been 
by a line of steamers that several years ago was started by the Harriman rail- 
road interests. About a year ago this line was turned over for management to 
the Frank Waterhouse Co., of Seattle. That concern after trial decided that 
it could not make the line pay a profit without it was granted a subsidy, from 
what source is not stated by our correspondent. The management has finally 
decided to discontinue the service soon. 

This matter is considered too important to the interests of Portland to be 
allowed to rest unconsidered. The Portland Chamber of Commerce has taken 
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up the project of establishing a line of steamers between Portland and oriental 
ports, in which several public spirited citizens and business men, including a 
number of leading lumbermen, have joined with the Chamber cf Commerce in 
tentative measures to inaugurate the scheme and push it to practical results. 

The lumber interests along the Columbia River are especially interested in the 
proposed undertaking, as they need a good steamship service between Portland 
and the Orient, for without one to conduct the parcels business originating there 
is difficult. That with the aid of a regular line of steamers a large volume of 
lumber could be sold in lots less than cargoes is fully recognized. Owing to the 
lack of space the steamships plying between coast points and those of Asia could 
give the lumber trade but scant accommodation. The movement for a line 
backed by Portland capital, and serving the interests of that commercial center, 
has attained such headway that it is hoped that a new line will be assured before 
the Waterhouse company shall entirely withdraw its steamers. The intention 
of the company was lately declared to be to send out but one more vessel, as 
the finale of the service. 


The undertaking of the Portland interests seems of especial moment to the 
development of the Columbia River lumber trade. There is to be a growing 
demand for coast product in the Orient, and in China it will especially’ increase 
if the handlers in that country can obtain lumber in quantities to suit their 
purposes. The Chinese are a thrifty people, and are inclined to promote a 
variety of industries if they can obtain the material suited to their needs. Not 
every buyer in that country, or Japan, is so circumstanced as to take over 
lumber by the cargo, but most would buy parts of cargoes as the need might be. 
Lumber merchants in the coast cities of the Orient no doubt are desirous of stock- 
ing up with assortments to meet a various trade. Manufacturers and builders 
would like to do the same. A regular line of steamers, especially equipped to 
carry classified or assorted lumber, would furnish a means of developing such a 
trade. If the coast producers could ship lumber in that way it would greatly tend 
to develop their foreign trade. The same is true of all the lumber ports of the 
western coast. The Portland idea seems to be a good one, and that it will 
reach practical results is to be hoped. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Tf there was any appreciable lull in the wholesale demand for lumber in the first 
half of July it has been succeeded by a general revived call for stocks that is taken 
as heralding the beginning of the fall trade. The notable feature of the situation is 
that there practically are no weak spots in the entire lumber trade of the United 
States and Canada. If retailers were inclined to hold’ aloof from the market in 
July it is now apparent that their waiting attitude has not tended to weaken the 
market. In all departments of trade there is a general confidence; as if any crisis 
importing a general weakening usual to the midsummer period had passed, leaving 
prices as firm as before all along the line, with advances in some particulars, as is 
seen in Pacific coast lumber and shingles, in yellow pine specialties, with increased 
firmness in cypress, some of the hardwoods, hemlock, spruce, and white and norway 
pine. Seldom has such a firmness prevailed in the general market in midsummer 
as now is evident. The general opinion now is that if there is to be any change in 
selling values it will be to a higher level. 

* % * 

The reason for this condition is not far in the seeking. There is no surplus of 
stocks anywhere, from the mill to the retail yard. This is shown by the fact that 
retail dealers, factory consumers and the railroads are all clamorous to have their 
orders accepted and the lumber sent forward as soon as possible. That generaliy 
speaking the demand continues to be of the hand-to-mouth order is true; buyers seem 
to be still cautious about stocking ahead, as if in fear of loading themselves with 
obligations that they will be unable to mect. It is a question of financing more 
than anything else. There is general complaint of thin margins for profit in doing 
business, and under such a condition handlers and consumers are inclined to keep 
a tight rein on their obligations, venturing as little as possible on the future. 
Moreover, in the agricultural districts there is a waiting to see what is to be the 
trend of prices for farm products. Farmers, merchants and bankers are in a 
cautious mood. Crops have turned out a large acreage so far as they have been 
harvested, and the growths that still are in the process of maturation promise well, 
though to some degree cotten is still subject to conjecture about the outcome. The 
price question, however, is yet to be determined. In any eventuality about that the 
generally favorable crop conditions inspires confidence in big business during the 
coming fall, which causes the producers to stand shoulder to shoulder for firm prices, 
with the intention of advancing them when the urgency of the market reaches the 
opportune climax. What they want is gradually to raise prices to the level that 
prevailed before the declines of the last two years began. Whether events enable 
them to realize on this intention, or otherwise, will be seen. 

* * * 


Expectation continues that a serious car shortage will be developed when the crops 
begin to move in full volume. Some of the railroad traffic managers are trying to 
abate the prevalent fear by assurances that there will be plenty of cars for ail 
twaffic; but this is partly neutralized by statements from high authority that despite 
a possible sufficient number of cars there will be blockades at terminal and transfer 
points that will greatly hinder the free movement of shipments, resulting in an 
apparent car shortage. Already in places a lack of facilities is reported, though gen- 
erally, so far as the lumber trade is concerned, the roads are furnishing cars suf- 
ficient to meet the requirement. It is probable, though, that when the crops begin 
to move in fall volume the situation will become acute, and that all who need lumber 
for the fall trade would better get it forward as soon as possible. This caution 
applies to the price situation as well as to that of transportation; for it is fairly 
evident that prices are more likely to advance than to recede. This observation is 
based on the fact that there is nowhere any burden of unsold lumber dry enough to 
ship, and much stock is actually going forward partly green, and actually so in 
respect to hemlock and hardwoods in Michigan and Wisconsin, though on compara- 
tively short hauls. 

* * * 

A pronounced feature of the present situation is the continually bettering state 
of the Pacific coast business. The advances that have been made in the prices of 
lumber and shingles in the Washington and Oregon coastal belt mark a radical 
change from the dullness and low and uneven prices that had prevailed for two years. 
Glancing over reports received from the several producing and market points from 
Bellingham to San Francisco during the week, the following conditions are found 
portrayed: At Puget Sound points, in the Grays Harbor district, and along the 
Columbia River both domestic and foreign demands are strong, and the interior 
requirement is increasing as the season advances. There seems to be no recession in 
the call for car material and other stuff pertaining to the railroad trade. At Seattle 
demand for both rail and cargo is reported as continuing to improve gradually, and 
prices are on the upward trend. The mills are practically all booked up with orders, 
so that buyers find it difficult to place others. As the cost of logs will advance dur- 
ing the next month it is believed that prices of lumber must increase to correspond. 
The opinion of operators is that prices on the greater number of grades will be at 
least $2 higher than now by the first of October. Car shortage in prospect is also 
taken into account, and that will cause line yard dealers to place their orders early. 
Red cedar shingles have advanced to $1.85 for Stars and to $2.20 for clears, prices 
recognized as the basis at Minneapolis and Missouri River points. While practically 
all the shingle mills are in operation there is little accumulation of unsold product. 
Kansas City reports that the advance on red cedar shingles was the feature of last 
week’s market at that point. An increase of 10 cents a thousand is reported by 
most dealers, and that further advances will be made is believed, as the mills are 
well booked with orders. Returning salesmen report that the mills have more orders 
in the Grays Harbor district than they can handle, and to accept an order is con- 
sidered almost a favor. Cedar siding in the Kansas City district is advancing in 
price. The $12 basis for cargo fir shipments from north Coast points has been 
established, a price that is acknowledged at. San Francisco. At the last named city 
redwood lumber is strong of price, and redwood shingles are selling well. The 
market for California white pine is improving, and the same is true of sugar pine. 

* * % 

The southern pine trade in northern markets and industrial centers continues to 
manifest strong tendencies, which is reflected at the mills in a well sustained order 
list. The outward movement from the principal manufacturing points is heavy 
enough to keep stocks from accumulating much beyond current requirement, and the 


condition is considered unusually healthy for the time of year. There has been no 
midsummer dullness, and strong symptoms of the coming fall trade are apparent. 
There is scarcely any variety of statement from the southwestern and middle Gulf 
distriets; the bookings are full, and orders continue to be received. At St. Louis 
the wholesalers report that conditions continue satisfactory at both the selling and 
buying ends of the business. Though on account of better weather the mills have 
been able to increase their output, it has not been sufficient to replenish their 
stocks to a great extent. At Kansas City the market continues strong, especially so 
on dimension. Country yard buying shows a steady increase. During last week there 
were a few increases in price, the manufacturers advancing the figures in instances 
to protect broken lines. At Kansas City, representing the southern mills, the export 
movement is reported strong, and the railroad demand is still a factor in the mar- 
ket. Some delays in shipments are reported on account of a developing lack of cars, 
but there has been no serious trouble as yet on account of shortages. Reports from 
Shreveport, Lake Charles, Beaumont, Orange, and Houston are uniformly encourag- 
ing from the manufacturers’ viewpoint. The mill men are looking for an immense 
fall trade in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and States east of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers. Orders received at the mills indicate a continuance of large 
and varied requirements for lumber in yard and special sizes, in which car stuff and 
railroad ties and timber are conspicuous features. All such northern markets as St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Columbus and those farther east report a flourishing condition of the southern pine 
trade, with prices firm and liable to further advances. In the Middle Gulf States 
reports from New Orleans, Hattiesburg, Meridian, Montgomery and Birmingham are 
fairly monotonous in expressions of satisfaction with the state of demand and the 
strong and upward tendency of prices. They are also unanimous about the searcity 
of many items of dry lumber, and see no immediate prospect of over-accumulation. 
A general suspicion is abroad, however, that car shortages will hamper deliveries dur- 
ing the fall and early winter. 
i x # 

Better reports come from the North Carolina pine trade. At Norfolk, recently, 
sales have shown an increase in low-grade rough and dressed lumber. There is but a 
moderate call for rough stock in the upper grades, but when dressed good lumber 
has a steady sale. At New York the market is reported on a strong basis, and fully 
as good as in June, when top-notch prices were obtained. Though offerings are more 
liberal, there seems to be no difficulty in maintaining prices. At Baltimore a good 
yard business is being done in North Carolina pine, but more in the lower than in the 
better grades. At Boston ‘‘roofers’’ are the main feature. 

x x * 


The northern pine trade is improving as the season advances. At Pittsburgh 
demand is showing continued strength and stocks seem to be running down. A 
number of dealers from that. point are in the Northwest endeavoring to secure sup 
plies as a forehanded object in view. Prices are unchanged, but the difficulty of get- 
ting some sizes in quantity makes a slightly higher market than normal in those par- 
ticulars. Better reports of the white and norway pine trade come from lake points 
of delivery and consumption. At Duluth there has been considerable buying of 
million-feet lots within a short time, though at present shipments by water are not 
heavy. At Minneapolis and in all territory influenced by conditions in that market 
the pine trade begins to show the reviving influence of the bumper wheat, oats, barley 
and flax crops that are being turned out in the northwest grain country. 

x * % 

The general hardwood trade could not be in better condition without jeopardizing 
the equilibrium of the business as well as the minds of the operators. Glowing 
accounts of good business and brilliant prospects come from all southern and north- 
ern points where hardwood lumber is manufactured and sold. All dry stocks are 
quickly moved; in fact, are called for far in advance. Plain oak is still the leader, 
but quarter sawed is gaining in requirement from week to week, and promises to 
exemplify again its propensity to ‘‘come back.’’ A distinguishing feature of the 
current hardwood market at Memphis is the progress red gum is making in the 
furniture and finish lines. Cottonwood and sap gum are wanted in the furniture 
trade. Good ash is salable to the limit of the supply. Car and dimension oaks are 
active specialties on the upper Ohio, with Ashland as an important center. West 
Virginia hardwoods are moving handsomely. An enormous amount of hardwood lum- 
ber is being sold to manufacturers in Ohio, Indiana, southern Michigan and in the 
Chicago district, as well as eastward and westward. It is a mighty good trade all 
along the line and in all the varieties of lumber. In the northern hardwoods maple 
and birch lead, but other woods command attention, because stocks at Michigan and 
Wisconsin mills are well sold off. Dry northern hardwoods are tending to scarcity, 
and buyers from the market and manufacturing centers find it difficult to locate sup- 
plies in any considerable quantity. 

* * 

Reports are beginning to emphasize the strong position of poplar. It is in active 
request, especially in the lower and best grades. Poplar of those classes is selling 
about as rapidly as it is dry enough to ship. 

* x x 

Cypress is again having its innings. Not a discordant note comes from the cypress 
trade. Cincinnati is a prominent market for cypress, and the trade there is having 
almost a boom. Throughout Ohio the cypress trade is well spoken of. In the east- 
ern cities it is picking up in a pronounced degree. The Louisiana railroads through 
the cypress belt have all resumed traffic since the disappearance of flood waters and 
the restoration of the lines, and shipments are being made in volume from the sev- 
eral mills. This doubtless has given new energy to the cypress trade. 

x x s 

Dry hemlock is being sold to the limit of supply, and green hemlock is being some- 

times shipped from the saw, such is demand. Prices are steady and firm. 
% * * 

The spruce trade of West Virginia shows no abatement and prices are well main- 
tained. There is a good demand for Maine spruce, but New York and Boston dealers 
are holding off about buying in attempts to induce the manufacturers to relax their 
hold on prices a little. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 


In the national balloon elimination race started from 
Kansas City, Mo., July 27 to decide which three contestants 
would represent the Aero Club of America at the interna- 
tional race in Germany October 26, 1912, the Uncle Sam, 
piloted by Capt. H. E. Honeywell, of St. Louis, was first, 
the Kansas City II second and the Drifter third. The Uncle 
Sam covered 925 miles and was in the air 35 hours. 


As @ result of an investigation conducted by the manage- 
ment of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
following the recent disastrous wreck at Corning, N. Y., an 
order was issued July 29 to the employees of the transpor- 
tation service forbidding the use of intoxicants, either while 
off or on duty. 

A change in the rules of the Elgin (Ill.) Board of Trade 
to abolish the quotation committee will be made as a result 
of the threatened Federal suits against the members of the 
committee for violation of the Sherman antitrust law. 


Denial of the reported orgy of troops at Camp Douglas, 
Wis., on the eve of the army manoeuvers was made July 
28 by the Federal commanders after an investigation. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the National Irrigation 
Congress will be held at Salt Lake City, Utah, September 
30 to October 3, inclusive. Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are: Irrigation of the Great West; Storing of the 
Floods; Measurement of Streams; Scientific Investivation 
of Irrigation Projects and Preservation of the Forests. 

Every feature of street, park, road and bridge construc- 
tion, maintenance and administration will be thoroughly 
dealt with By the greatest authorities in their respective 
fields at the American Road Congress to be held at Atlantic 
City from September 30 to October 5. 

A proposal to lengthen the schedules of high-speed trains 
on the New York Central and Pennsylvania Lines during 
the winter and early spring is the outcome of the investiga- 
tion the Public Service Commission has made of the wreck 
of the Twentieth Century Limited at Hyde Park in Chicago 
March 18 last. 

The corner stone of the first colored Y. M. C. A. building 
in Chicago and the Middle West was laid July 28. 

The American Bar Association has instituted a nation- 
wide movement for more general observance of the code 
of legal ethics and for protection of the public against un- 
worthy lawyers. 

A cloudburst resulted in floods that swept over western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia July 24, resulting in the 
deaths of a score or more and property loss reaching many 
million dollars. 

Prof. Herschelle Parker, of Columbia University, and 
Belmore Brown, of Tacoma, Washb., failed by 300 feet in 
their attempt to reach the summit of Mount McKinley. 

Broad plans of the Army and Navy Joint Board for the 
creation of an impregnable naval and military station in 
the Pacific have taken form in an order just issued for the 
appointment of a Board of Army Officers to meet at 
Honolulu July 31. 

The levee convention to be held at Memphis, Tenn., Sep- 
tember 24-26, promises to be the greatest gathering of its 
kind ever brought together in the Mississippi Valley. 

An up-and-down compass which will indicate at what angle 
an aeroplane is ascending, volplaning or banking has been 
invented by Ladis Lewkowicz. 

The Rock Island railroad will build a bridge over the 
Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., at an estimated cost 
of $4,350,000. 

Life insurance companies in the United States and Canada 
distributed $592,640,000 during the year ended December 31, 
1911, according to figures just compiled by the Insurance 
Press, 

A movement was started at Niles, Ohio, July 26 to raise 
$100,000 for the McKinley birthplace memorial building. 
Already $27,000 has been subscribed. 

Announcement was made July 26 of plans for a gigantic 
hydro-electric plant which is to impound two rivers at 
Whitney Point, N. Y., converting 3,500 acres of land into 
a lake 10 miles long at a cost of $3,000,000 to furnish elec- 
trical power for a trolley line between Utica and Bingham- 
ton. It will also supply electricity for commercial purposes 
to intermediate places. 

The Regular Army and the National Guard of California 
and Utah will engage in sham war maneuvers at San Fran- 
cisco August 12, 

The following appointments for departmental work on 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition were made recently by Presi- 
dent Moore, of the Exposition Co.; Jules Guerin, director 
of color; A. S. Calder, chief of sculpture; Carl Bitter, 
adviser in sculpture; E. E. Carpenter, civil engineer; A. H. 
Markwart, chief of construction. 

A national conference on journalism opened at Madison, 
Wis., July 29 under the auspices of the University of Wis- 
consin. The most important topic discussed was “Are 
newspaper and magazine writers free to tell the truth? 
If not, why not, and what can be done about it?’ 


The National Packing Co. was dissolved July 30 and its 
assets, estimated at from $60,000,000 to $100,000,000, were 
divided among the Swift, Armour and Morris interests. 


Washington. 


The Senate July 27 by a vote of 52 to 3, passed the Bris- 
tow sugar tariff bill with an amendment offered by Senator 
Lodge, eliminating the Dutch standard and the differential 
and reducing the duty on sugar from $1.90 to $1.60 a hun- 
dred pounds. 

The Senate July 26 passed the excise bill, which would 
levy an annual tax equal to 1 per cent of net income in 
excess of $5,000 upon all persons, firms and copartnerships. 

The sundry civil appropriation bill, carrying approxi- 
mately $116,000,000 for the support of various bureaus and 
branches of the Government, passed the Senate July 24. 
The more important additions by the Senate include $225,- 
000 for the Tariff Board, $350.000 for collecting the customs 
revenues, $400,000 for the prevention of epidemics and for 
emergency work against the bubonic plague, $650,000 for 
the Public Lands Service and $257,000 for national park 
improvements. 

The Senate July 24 passed a joint resolution directing 
Secretary of War Stimson to investigate the claims of 
Americans growing out of the Mexican revolution. The 
Senate also passed the military academy appropriation bill. 

The post-office appropriation bill, shorn of the good roads 
provision, proposed by tne House of Representatives, and 
embracing a revised parcel-post system, with charges based 
on zones of distance, was reported to the Senate July 23 
by the Post-Office Committee. 

Legislation for a new method of weighing the mails with 
a big reduction in compensation to the railroads for carry- 
ing mail matter is provided fer in a bill introduced re- 
cently by Senator Bourne, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Offices. 

A recommendation favoring the legalization and regula- 
tion of big industrial concerns instead of their dissolution 
is to be submitted to the House in a report by three Re- 
publican members of the Stanley Steel Investigating Com- 
mittee. 

The bar of the Supreme Court of the United States has 
been asked to contribute $40,000 for the relief of the widow 
and daughters of the late Associate Justice John M. Harlan, 
who upon his death left only $2,500. Congress will appro- 
priate $12,500—equivalent to one year’s salary. 

Sitting as a court of impeachment, the Senate July 29 
heard the formal answer of Judge Robert W. Archbald, of 
the Commerce Court, to the charges made against him. To 
each of the 13 articles of impeachment Judge Archbald 
replied that none, even if true, constituted an impeachable 
offense, a high crime, or a misdemeanor as defined by the 
Constitution. 

Announcement was made by the Treasury Department 
July 29 that alleged sugar frauds at Philadelphia, under in- 
vestigation by Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh and 
Attorney General Wickersham for the last year, have been 
settled by the payment of nearly $250,000 to the United 
States Government by the sugar refining companies in- 
volved. 

Secretary of War Stimson has reached no decision on the 
application of the Chicago Sanitary District to double the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan for the purpose of 
adequate sewage disposal. 

The Alaskan civil government bill, establishing a legisla- 
ture of one house in that Territory, with authority to enact 
local laws, passed the Senate July 24 with practically no 
opposition. ‘The House has passed the bill, but a confer- 
ence will be necessary to adjust differences. 

Steam railroads of the United States employed 1,669,809 
men in 1911, a decrease of 29,611 over 1910, and paid 
$1,208,466,470 in wages and salaries, an increase of $67,- 
741,164 over 1910, according to a preliminary report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1911. The total number of passengers 
carried was 997,409,888, an increase of 25,726,683. 

An investigation to determine whether any persons or 
organizations in the United States have been engaged in 
fomenting rebellion in Cuba or Mexico was directed by the 
Senate July 26 when it adopted the Nelson resolution. The 
committee is required to report to Congress in December. 

With still another session of the Sixty-second Congress 
to be held, the number of bills and resolutions already intro- 
duced at this Congress has surpassed all previous records. 
There had been 25,394 bills introduced in the House up to 
July 24 and 7,349 in the Senate. Only 235 public laws, 61 
private laws, 43 public resolutions and one private resolu- 
tion had been passed. 

A nation-wide investigation of the methods of appraising 
importations, which is expected to result in increasing the 
Federal revenue by millions of dollars annually, has been 
ordered by Secretary of the Treasury Franklin MacVeagh. 

The House of Representatives July 30 rejected all the 
Senate amendments to the Indian appropriation bill and 
ordered a further conference. 

The Senate July 24 passed the La Follette wool tariff 
revision bill. 


The House of Representatives July 80 refused to accept 
the Senate’s amendment to the wool and sugar tariff revision 
bills and the excise tax bill. No conference was asked on 
the wool bill. 

The production of coal in Oklahoma increased from 2,646,- 
226 short tons, valued at $5,867,947 in 1910, to 3,074,242 
tons, valued at $6,291,494 in 1911, according to a report 
of the United States Geological Survey. 

American soldiers will wear only tan shoes in the future 
and there will be only one kind of shoe instead of three, 
including dress, garrison and marching. 

The Navy Department July 25 ordered the return to 
America of 850 of the marines now in the neighborhood 
of Guantanamo, Cuba, leaving about 100 men to act as a 
permanent garrison for the naval station. 

The United States battleship New York, now being built 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, will be launched October 30, 
1912. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House July 29 
determined to reintroduce the Democratic cotton tariff bill 
which was passed at the Jast session of Congress and vetoed 
by President Taft. 





Foreign. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Steamship Empress of 
Britain, outward bound, collided with the collier Helvetia 
in a dense fog in the St. Lawrence River July 27. The 
collier was sunk but its crew was rescued. The Empress 
of Britain was badly damaged and turned back for Quebec. 

Mutsuhito, for 44 years Emperor of Japan, died July 30. 
His son, Yoshihito, Haru-No-Miyd, succeeds to the throne. 


It is reported that Gen. Inez Salagar, second in command 
of the Mexican rebel army, recently ordered that all Ameri- 
cans in the rebel zone were to be disarmed and all protec- 
tion guaranteed American citizens withdrawn. Nearly 1,- 
600 women and children, mostly Mormons, have fled to El 
Paso, Tex. 

A census just completed shows that there are 61,279 per- 
sons in the Panama Canal Zone. Most of the countries of the 
world are represented. 


Successful experiments with wireless telegraphy between 
a flying aeroplane and a number of fixed wireless stations 
were carried out July 26 by Lieut. Louis Mauger-Devarennes 
who, accompanied by a telegraph operator, made several 
flights over the military camp at Saint Cyr, France. His 
aeroplane was furnished with a small wireless apparatus. 


Capt. Ejnar Mikkelsen, the Danish Arctic explorer, who 
attempted to cross Greenland in 1910, arrived July 26 at 
Aalesund, Denmark. It was believed that he had perished. 


One hundred and twenty-six Coreans, 100 of them Chris- 
tians, were tortured in connection with their trial for the 
alleged conspiracy to kill Gen. Terauchi, the Japanese Goy- 
ernor General of Corea, according to eye witnesses. 

The strike at the docks of London, England, which 
started early in May and has caused about 50,000 dock 
workers and their families to live in a state of semi-star- 
vation for 10 weeks, was declared at an end July 27 by 
the strike committee. Work was resumed July 29. 


The Italian Government admitted in an official note 
issued July 20 that a flotilla of Italian torpedo boat de- 
stroyers attempted July 19 to enter the Dardanelles but 
were forced to withdraw on account of the severe bombard- 
ment directed against them by the Turkish forts and ships. 
The Italian vessels were not damaged. 


The French cabinet July 27 decided to call an interna- 
tional customs duty congress at Paris in May, 1913. All 
the Powers are to be represented at the congress, which 
is to discuss questions of tariff and of general economic 
nature in connection with facilities for customs officials. 


The Radium Palace which is being built in the New Rue 
Pierre Curie, Paris, France, will be made of special materials 
which the action of radium can not attack. 


At the meeting of the’ Board of Railway Commissioners 
at Regina, Canada, recently, it was shown that the earn- 
ings of the Canadian railways at that center had incresed 
220 per cent in six years. 

It was announced in the Turkish Chamber of Deputies 
July 30 that the Turkish Government was willing to enter 
into peace negotiations with Italy if they are conducted 
in a manner compatible with Turkey’s honor and dignity 
and its rights are adequately safeguarded. 


The British House of Commons July 30 passed the second 
reading of the seal fisheries bill giving power to the con- 
vention between Great Britain, the United States, Russia 
and Japan to prevent the extermination of the seal in the 
north Pacific. 


The British Board of Trade inquiry at London into the 
disaster of the Titanic finds that the collision was due to 
excessive speed; that a proper watch was not kept; that the 
ship’s boats were properly lowered, but that arrangements 
for manning them were insufficient; that the Leyland liner 
California might have reached the Titanic if it had attempted 
to do so; that the track followed was reasonably safe with 
proper vigilance and that there was no discrimination 
against third-class passengers in the saving of life. 
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As the grain harvests are progressing and results 
as disclosed by the threshers are showing good yields, 
while spring wheat and oats, with other crops, are 
promising of good yields, such results are having a 
telling effect on business, Every week develops an in- 
erease of trade with profits showing some improve- 
ment. Reports from the iron and steel centers are 
very encouraging. The furnaces and mills are booked 
far ahead of production and delivery, and orders, es- 
pecially for structural steel and material for new rail- 
road equipment, are daily conspicuous. Fabricators 
have bookings that will keep their shops busy for 
months, but they are greatly handicapped by slow 
deliveries from the mills, such is the rush of work 
demanded from all directions. It is noted that the 
manufacture of all sorts of implements and tools is 
urgent and increasing, showing a great enlargement of 
manufactures of various kinds. Neither politics nor 
the backwardness of the security market seems to 
have any effect in checking the tendency to do busi- 
ness. There is an increased mercantile demand for 
money. The greatest present deterrent is the scarcity 
of labor, the call for men being urgent and clamorous 
in all departments of endeavor. In the harvest fields 
of the Northwest 65,000 men are wanted, and prospect 
is secant that the required number will be available 
when the spring wheat and oats harvests get into 
full blast. The railroads, the lumber operators and 
all industrials are in need of men to do the necessary 
work in the process of expansion. What effect will 
later be realized from the decline in prices of the 
cereals remains to be seen. That in a measure is over- 
looked in the rush to get the crops off the fields and 
results secured in the granaries and elevators. 

* * * 

With big crops seeking a market, with the rush of 
structural material and merchandise going from the 
marts to the crop producing territories, together with 
the fall movement of coal, it is natural that the minds 
of shippers turn to the question of transportation 
facilities. A pronounced and widespread car short- 
age has been predicted for the fall and early winter 
months, but railroad managers are trying to abate 
the fear of shippers by the publication of statements 
that cars will be enough to provide for such traffic as 
may arise. James J. Hill, the railroad oracle, lately 
turned loose the statement that in the Northwest 
there will be no car shortage this fall and winter, 
even should the crops turn out as favorably as condi- 
tions promise. The problem that will most worry the 
railroads is as to how traffic can be handled at the 
terminals. This terminal problem, Mr. Hill declares, 
is to be the big one of the future on all the railroads 
of the country. Even under normal conditions termi- 
nal facilities are inadequate, and no solution of the 
difficulty is in sight. Decentralization may accomplish 
something, but will not provide an effectual remedy. 
In New York City, as an example, the problem can 
not be solved, as the necessary property is not avail- 
able. Other cities will be more or less hampered in 
the same way, as they grow. It looks as if surface 
terminals will have to be provided outside, where 
land is cheaper, and the central parts of the cities 
be reached by subways, for both passengers and 
freight, though Mr. Hill did not go as far as that 
in his statement. 

* * * 

The main interest is now centered in the crops. 
Kansas has made remarkable records this season. Oats 
which were sown on April 10 were harvested before 
July 20 in some of the leading districts. The season 
was just right for oats this year, in strong contrast 
with conditions a year ago, when drouth and hot 
winds shriveled the crop to worthlessness. Last year 
Kansas had a crop of 30,000,000 bushels; this year the 
indications are that not less than 60,000,000 bushels 
has been harvested. Late rains have greatly helped 
the Kansas corn crop, especially that planted late, 
with the needed supply of moisture, and as a result 
it is making a rapid growth with good prospects for 
an abundant maturity. Illinois and Missouri have been 
dealt the like pluvial benefit. Parts of Kansas had 
cut three crops of alfalfa at a late date. Evidently 
Kansas will not lack feed for stock this year, which 
will go far to offset the decline of prices for grain. 
Feeding is being undertaken on a large scale, and 
profitable results are thus foretokened. A late esti- 
mate of the Missouri corn crop this season was that 
8,000,000 acres planted will yield 240,000,000 bushels, 
worth $40,000,000 more than the crop of last yea». 


* * * 


Reverting to the cattle feeding feature of this sea- 
son’s rural operations, as based on the liberal outturn 
of alfalfa, corn and oats and the good pasturage 
that has prevailed, it was lately reported that at the 
Kansas City stock yards $9 a hundred has been paid 
for carloads of grass-fed western steers. Reports from 
the Union Pacific territory are to the effect that the 
country east from Denver is in as good condition for 
cattle raising as ever. Feeders are putting their cattle 





in condition for marketing without using any grain 
feed. A prominent shipper from Colorado says that 
the hay crop will be one of the largest ever raised 
in the Gunnison and Grand River valleys and that 
there are 25 per cent more cattle in Colorado than a 
year ago. Advices from the Tulsa district of Oklahoma 
are to the purport that, with an abundance of grass 
and water, and a good prospect for forage crops, the 
great pastures in Osage County are swarming with 
fattening cattle. Since the first of the year more than 
150,000 head have been shipped into Osage County to 
be fattened for market. With such a sweeping outlook 
for beef on the hoof some effect should be had within 
a few months on the high cost of living, now that the 
Beef Trust is dissolved and its component parts are 
supposed to be about to enter on a course of old time 
competition, limited only by a community of interests 
that has been established by experience. 
* * * 


Reports published early in the week were to the 
effect that crop conditions in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, called the three prairie Provinces, never 
were better or more promising. Conditions in Manitoba 
were greatly improved by comparison with what they 
were a week previous, when in some sections rain was 
greatly needed, a copious downpour having relieved 
the situation. Though the temperature accompanying 
the rains was rather low, it was favorable to sturdy 
growth and the filling of the heads. Over 75 per cent 
of the growth had headed out, with a large part 
showing long. In Alberta conditions are surpassingly 
excellent. ; 

* * * 

The spring wheat territory of this country has not 
had a real bumper crop since 1909, when the total 
was 291,000,000 bushels and the average farm price 
was a little more than 93 cents a bushel. Last year’s 
crop was 191,000,000 bushels, averaging 86 cents a 
bushel. Thus the yield last year was less by 100,- 
000,000 bushels than it was in 1909, and sold for 7 
cents a bushel less. This year, according to expert 
testimony, there will be not less than a total spring 
wheat yield of 260,000,000 bushels in the three States, 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. With 
that as a starter, it is estimated that the entire spring 
wheat belt will turn out 300,000,000 bushels this year. 
The average price promises to be not much, if any, less 
than $0 cents a bushel. This would bring the value 
up to the record total of 1909, or $270,000,000. At 85 
cents the value would be $255,000,000. On the west 
coast at a late date the farmers were receiving 75 
cents a bushel for winter wheat, but farther east the 
price is certain to be higher, and the minimum aver- 
age of 85 cents a bushel is considered a strong prob- 
ability. It is estimated that 100,000 more cars will 
be required to haul wheat to market this year than in 
1911, an estimate made by counting one trip for each car. 

* * * 


Late estimates of the wheat crop of the United 
States this vear run as high as 700,000,000 bushels, of 
which 400,000,000 will be of the winter variety. The 
average estimate of the crop in the leading spring 
wheat States is about double that of last year’s final 
returns, as reported by Chicago grain experts. Esti- 
mates from the three principal Canadian Provinces 
are of a crop running from 175,000,000 to 200,000,000 
bushels. The only fear concerning our three north- 
western States is excessively wet weather during Au- 
gust and September, which would damage wheat in 
stack and hinder about threshing. In the hard winter 
wheat sections the yield runs from 50 to 75 per cent 
more per acre than was early in the season counted on, 
the latest estimate of the Kansas crop being 90,000,000 
to 100,000,000 bushels. Owing to the general lateness 
of the growing season primary receipts of new grain 
have been disappointing. The sentiment in the grain 
pits of the markets has been bearish since the results 
of harvest became known. It is believed that freight 
rate reductions on roads running to Gulf ports will 
divert much export grain trade through those gate- 
ways, unless eastern rates shall be correspondingly 
lowered. 

* * * 

A late report concerning the cotton crop indicated 
that somewhat better conditions of growth were de- 
veloping in the Southwest. In the Memphis district 
there had been no rain for several days, with the 
weather clear and warm. That part of the country 
which includes the cotton growing district of Missouri, 
the whole of Arkansas, northeastern Oklahoma and the 
adjacent portion of Texas had had a week of bene- 
ficial weather, during which cultivation had been 
pushed to the utmost. Fields in that territory were 
generally free from grass and weeds. 

* * * 

Activity in the equipment market is evident, judg- 
ing from the volume of orders being received by the 
producing companies. Inquiries for further supplies 
of cars go to show that there is to be no abate- 
ment of the demand. Since January 1, to the end of 


last week, cars purchased numbered 130,000, and it 
was predicted that by the end of July the total will 
reach 135,000. Should this rate be continued by the 
end of the year the total should be 225,000. All the 
companies are booked ahead with business, and some 
of them are operating at 100 per cent capacity. In 
spite of the scarcity of labor no concern is felt about 
taking care of every order that may be placed during 
the remainder of the year. Locomotive companies 
are doing a better business than for many years, 
About 2,700 engines have been bought up to a late 
date this year. Orders for July up to the end of 
last week totaled 475 locomotives. The New York 
Central is in the market for 1,000 gondola cars for 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad. 
* * * 


An eastern contemporary has figured out that a 
wide difference in the degree of increase in the 
building activities of cities in the South, this sea- 
son, is shown by statistics. As one example, Birming- 
ham, Ala., reports an increase in June of 60.2 per 
cent, as compared with results in June last year. 
On the other hand, Ft. Worth reports decrease of 75.3 
per cent. Building operations west of the Mississippi 
River are not showing that rate of expansion which 
is elsewhere notable this season. Compared with bank 
clearings, the dullness of building, it is claimed, is 
partly reflected in the decrease of clearings at Okla- 
homa City by 15.1 per cent for the week ended July 18, 
compared with a like week a year ago. On the other 
extreme, Ft. Worth, against its decrease in building 
operations, shows an increase in bank clearings. It is 
claimed that throughout the South, especially in the 
western part, the people are economizing in the en- 
deavor to reduce the cost of putting out the crops, 
especially cotton, and minimizing the borrowing of 
money. This, it is said, accounts for Ft. Worth’s 
comparatively low building record. Yet at that point 
banking operations have been enhanced as a whole, 
largely by reason of the vegetable and fruit industry, 
which has furnished a considerable volume of business 
during the second quarter of the current season. At 
Memphis, Tenn., building seems to have been conserva- 
tively restricted this year, it is claimed, while general 
trade and manufacture have gone ahead under the 
stimulus of promising crops. 

* * * 


Gold production on the Seward Peninsula, Alaska, 
in 1911, had a value of $3,100,000, which showed a 
decrease of about $400,000 as compared with the 
figures for 1910. This falling off, according to the ‘ 
United States General Survey, is attributed more or 
less to the exhausting of rich bonanzas before enter- 
prises have been established capable of cheaply han- 
dling the large amounts of low-grade material which 
are known to exist on the peninsula. From this state- 
ment it may be inferred that at some future time 
the gold production of the Seward Peninsula may be 
greatly increased. 

* * * 

The head man in one of the largest security com- 
mission houses in Wall Street is reported to have said 
lately that the palmy days of speculation in securi- 
ties have gone forever. The greatest factor in specu- 
lation is mystery, he said, and the mystery has been 
minimized to such an extent that it has almost 
altogether been eliminated. The enforcement of the 
antitrust law and the prohibition of the formation of 
combinations, formerly a source of much speculative 
activity, have broken the back of speculation. Regu- 
lation of the railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the railroad commissions of the in- 
dividual States, combined with the publicity now 
insisted upon, has practically removed the element of 
speculation from railroad stocks, this Wall Street head 
man said. He went on to say, ‘‘ As long as the public 
knew little about what the railroads were earning, or 
what they proposed to do concerning combinations, it 
was easy to excite the imagination of the public, and 
get them to indulge in actual speculation.’’ This was 
a remark that any gambler might make after the 
police had raided his place. When the fooling of the 
people was easy because they were kept in the dark 
by the wily arts of the gamblers in securities specula- 
tion was good, because it was ‘‘easy to excite the 
imagination of the public.’’ This frank, free spoken 
Wall Street head-of-a-house went on to say: ‘‘I re- 
member, for instance, as many as seven or eight differ- 
ent bull campaigns in New Haven, and New York & 
New England stocks on rumors that the first named 
road intended to buy the last named lines. The 
rumors ultimately came true; but Wall Street made a 
great deal out of them, in commissions and specula- 
tive profits, while the mystery lasted. Things of that 
kind are now no longer possible.’’ When one reads 
about such confessions as this he does not much 
wonder that so many people are being aroused to 
what they deem necessary opposition to the control 
that Wall Street holds on the financial movements of 
the country. 
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LIEN OF COOK IN LOGGING CAMP. 

A Washington statute provides that “the cook in a log- 
ging camp shall be regarded as a person who assists in ob- 
taining or securing the timber herein mentioned.” The 
Supreme Court of Washington says the only lien recognized 
by this statute is one for labor performed and_ services 
rendered. The cook, to the extent that he renders service 
as a cook, is entitled to a lien; but when he steps outside 
of his cookhouse, and ceases to labor for wages, and be- 
comes a boarding-house keeper, furnishing all the material 
and supplies, he is no longer within the purview of the 
statute, any more than any other laborer who furnishes 
necessary chains, ropes, tackle or rigging for use in the 
logging operation can obtain a lien for the cost of such 
material, The statute limits the lien to labor performed 
and service rendered, and eliminates supplies and materials 
furnished, howeyer necessary they may have been to the 
work engaged in.—Akers y. Lord, 121 Pac. R. 51. 


POSSESSION AND CONTROL FOUNDATION OF LIEN. 

The Supreme Court of Washington says that it has ex- 
tended the provisions of section 1,163 of the code providing 
a lien upon lumber while the same remains at the mill 
where it is manufactured, or in the possession or under 
the control of the manufacturer, to the logger who assists 
in getting out the logs from which the lumber is manu- 
factured, and who files his lien under section 1,162. But 
the lien can not be extended beyond the possession and 
control of the mill company. When, therefore, a mill com- 
pany delivered lumber to a railway company upon its right 
of way it lost its possession and control thereof, and no 
lien could be subsequently filed against it. The lower court 
seemed to be of the opinion that the liens could be sus- 
tained so long as the lumber was capable of identification, 
and that any attempt upon the part of the millowner to 
change the identification would be a removal. The statute, 
however, makes “possession and control’ the foundation of 
the lien upon the manufactured product, and not identifica- 
tion; and, when the mill man loses his possession and con- 
trol the lien claimant loses his lien.—Akers y. Lord, 121 
rac. BR: 51. 


REMOVAL RIGHTS ACCOMPANYING GRANT OF 
TIMBER. 

A lumber company had 10 years within which to re- 
move certain timber, and in express terms “the right of 
ingress and egress to and from the said lands, with the 
privilege of opening and constructing all necessary wagon 
roads and tramroads for the purpose of removing the 
pine timber thereupon.”’ The undisputed evidence showed 
that the usual method of removing pine timber was by 
means of teams and wagons and tramroads such as were 
used in removing this timber, and that this custom pre- 
vailed, and had prevailed for more than 10 years. There 
was no evidence of unnecessary digging in the land or 
destruction of the timber. The tram track was laid flat 
on the ground, and no ditches were cut. It, together 
with the wagon roads, penetrated the pine woods and 
creek bottoms, and went through no inclosures nor near 
any private house. The evidence did not show that any 
washes had been made by any of the roads. The rights 
of way for wagon roads and tram roads were only such 
as were of necessity; and no more timber was cut away 
than was necessary and none of it was removed from 
the land after being so cut. The Court of Civil Appeals 
of Texas says that, the facts being all one way, and no 
unnecessary injury to the land shown, there was no 
issue presented for the jury on a claim for damages to 
the land. Under the grant of the timber the right was 
obtained to use so much of the surface of the land, in 
order to remove the timber, as was strictly necessary and 
reasonable and in the course least prejudicial to the 
owner. This involved the right to use such means as 
might be reasonably necessary for the purpose of trans- 
porting the timber severed from the land. But here the 
means used were expressly authorized by the grant.— 
Davidson vy. Bodan Lumber Co., 143 S. W. R. 700. 


\. 


MILL AND LUMBER SHED IN RESIDENCE DISTRICT. 

In an action against a lumber company for damages for 
maintaining an alleged nuisance the complaint stated that 
the company for 12 months preceding had operated a plan- 
ing mill and sash and blind factory in a residence portion 
of the city; that the mill was located in proximity to cer- 
tain residence lots belonging to the plaintiff, on which 
were seven houses occupied by her tenants, and that the 
operation of the mill and factory necessarily created a 
noise of such volume and character as to create and be a 
nuisance and to render the plaintiff's property undesirable 
for rental purposes, for which alone it was adapted, etc. 
The Supreme Court of Alabama holds that a cause of action 
for a nuisance was stated, the gist of the charge being not 
the injury to the plaintiff's tenants but that to herself, as 
owner, in the diminution and loss of rents by reason of the 
discomforts imposed upon her tenants, present or  pros- 
pective. But whether the noises made by the operation 
of the defendant’s plant were in fact unreasonable, de- 
structive of the ordinary comfort of nearby residents, or in- 
tolerable to them; and whether, by reason thereof, the 
plaintiff had been injured in her property rights, were, of 
course, issues of fact for the jury, to be determined in view 
of all the facts in the case. And in this regard the allega- 
tion of the complaint that the mill of the defendant was 
erected in a then already residential district would be a 
material, if not decisive, consideration. It was further 
alleged that the defendant maintained, in connection with 
its mill business, a lumber shed for the storing of lumber, 
and by reason of the nature of the business and its prox- 


imity to the plaintiff's buildings the insurance rates thereon 
were increased and the plaintiff damaged in a specified sum. 
But whether this result was attributed to the proximity of 
the lumber shed alone, or of it and the rest of the plant 
combined, this part of the complaint was objectjonable. 
The storing of lumber on one’s premises is not in and of 
itself a nuisance, and violates no rights of neighboring 
property owners. Any new building erected near to another 
would, it is apprehended, increase the insurance rates on 
the latter, yet that, without more, would not be actionable 
at law. Consequently it is held that the plaintiff's loss by 
way of increased insurance rates was not recoverable.— 
Harris v. Randolph Lumber Co., 57 So. R. 453. 
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WISHES. 

At five I thought I'd like to be 

A teamster with a two-horse span 
And drive a travois tree to tree 

When I grew up to be a man. 
At six I thought I’d like to swing 

A double-bitted ax of steel 
Or make a shining briar sing 

While people stopped my arm to feel. 


At eight I wanted scaling then, 

It seemed so smart a thing to do; 
At nine I wanted bossing men, 

The foreman of a fighting crew. 
At ten I longed to own a mill 

And timber stretching for a mile; 
At twenty, discontented still, 

I wished a million in a pile. 


And I have had them, ev’ry one— 
The team, the ax, the singing saw— 
And nothing seemed to be the fun 
That once compelled my boyish awe. 
The mill out there is puffing steam, 
I own my stretching miles of pine, 
And e’en the million of my dream 
Of early manhood now is mine. 


Yet still I sit here wishing things 
As once I wished in boyhood days, 
And each returning ev’ning brings 
A vision in the twilight haze. 
The wealth with which I have been blessed, 
More great than comes to many men, 
Leaves still a longing in my breast— 
I’d like to be a boy again! 


“RAPS.” 
Remember, when you used to play 
At “one-old-cat” in boyhood day, 
How someone always ran away, 


How someone always grabbed his hat 
And took the ball and all of that 
And so you lost your turn “at bat”? 


So children of a larger growth, 
Who hear one side, are often loath 
To wait until they hear them both. 


So often, when a case is tried, 
Before another has replied, 
Men fail to hear the other side. 


He argues best, most often wins, 
Who lets, when argument begins, 
The other fellow have his “ins.” 


The man of a judicial mind 
Has time enough, as you will find, 
To be not only wise but kind— 


However his own will is bent, 
Is fair enough in his intent 
To hear the other’s argument. 


The man who knows and answer spurns 
Is not so wise, so much discerns, 
As he who knows but also learns. 


Be not so sure, in thought so grooved, 
You will not let yourself be moved, 
For truth is only truth when proved; 


And you new truth may learn, perhaps, 
By playing fair with other chaps— 
By letting others have their “raps.” 
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Several producers of Franklin County (Ill.) coal! 
advanced prices 10 cents a ton, effective August 1, or 
from $1.50 to $1.60, mines, for domestic lump. This 
is the first rise of the season for western coals. The 
circular price of smokeless mine run also advanced at 
the first of the month from $1.10 to $1.25 mines. Smoke- 
less egg and lump gained strength correspondingly, or 
even more than correspondingly, quotations ranging from 
about $2.10 to $2.25, mines. In expectation of the 
higher prices buying during the closing days of July 
was brisk. 

In various other grades of eastern domestic fuels 
August starts off briskly. A considerable number of 
orders had been placed in July for shipment in August 
or on August 1 and a fair volume of coal is moving 
toward the retail dealers. The above expresses perhaps 
about all that is to be said by way of figures this week 
in respect to a stronger market. 

The levels throughout have not risen. Just why this 
is so may be explained by the fact that the mines of the 
West, and for that matter for the bituminous produc- 
ing regions generally, are not yet running full time. A 
month ago the average time was estimated at from two 
to three days a week. Within the last two weeks orders 
have been going in to shippers more freely, and the 
mines are running on better schedules, but these schedules 
are still far below six days a week. In some districts 
the better buying has had the effect of increasing com- 
petition. Operators, seeing a little more business in 
sight, have found it worth while, apparently, to scramble 
for it, and some of them actually have reduced quota- 
tions in seeking this new business. Looking merely at 
prices it can, therefore, hardly be said that the market 
is stronger. Carterville coal was one of the grades that 
suffered in prices, selling in some instances as low as 
$1.25, mines, for lump. 

Screenings also have shown a weakness that usually 
occurs about this time of year, the supply being increased 
by the heavier producticn of lump and other screened 
sizes. The buying of the prepared sizes of western coals 
is far from its maximum, so that the supply of screen- 
ings will become even more plentiful. Demand for them 
does not increase simultaneously with that for lump and 
egg. It is to be said, however, that there are a few 
large users of screenings who do not buy regularly, as 
their consumption goes on day by day or week by week. 
They accumulate screenings when the market is weak 
and refrain from buying when the price goes up. The 
market for screenings therefore depends to a very large 
extent upon the policy which the users may feel disposed 
to take, and not so much upon the actual current con- 
sumption. Indiana and Illinois screenings sold early 
this week on a basis of about 75 to 80 cents, mines. 

It looks as if there would be a firm to strong anthra- 
cite market for a long time ahead, with shippers unable 
to fill their. orders promptly. Shippers, without known 
exception, are talking earnestly of their inability to fill 
the demand, even at its usual light summer volume. Con- 
siderable tonnage ordered for July shipment has gone 
over into August, unfilled, a rare occurrence in the west- 
ern trade. The idleness at the anthracite mines for 
nearly two months in April and June has put the pro- 
ducing companies so far behind in their deliveries that 
they despair of catching up before the big autumn 
demand sets in. They are said to be distributing their 
output among the various markets impartially, but in 
none of them are the receipts ample for the current busi- 
ness offered. As mentioned last week, some of the 
larger distributers are trying to get in a good supply, 
but the rank and file of the country trade are display- 
ing no great concern over the situation. Some uneasi- 
ness has developed among dealers in Indiana, who usually 
have to depend entirely upon all-rail receipts from mines. 
Although the producing companies were said to be favor- 
ing the docks of the Great Lakes, in distributing their 
western shipments, the receipts at some of these docks 
have been disappointingly light. Some of them are 
almost bare of coal. Producing companies, however, 
express the confidence that if dealers will carefully 
restrict the distribution of anthracite from the retail 
yards, not filling up the bins of a few users in the 
summer and autumn but distributing a little to all cus- 
tomers, the winter can be passed without serious incon- 
venience to any users. Of course the shippers of coke 
and of the high grade of bituminous domestic coals are 
preaching an anthracite shortage and are seeking to 
divert to themselves some of the old anthracite tonnage. 

Western coal shippers maintain their belief in an 
early market of great strength. Some limit present 
quotations to September 1. Others even guarantee their 
prices no longer than August 15. To the statement that 
the car supply showed a moderate increase at last week’s 
report they reply that the West will be calling soon for 
a large number of cars to move the immense grain crop 
and that a serious*shortage in the equipment is bound 
to arrive. In fact, a considerable number of western 
coal operators had to close their mines for a day or two 
days within the last week on account of having no empties 
at mines. These interruptions were not serious for the 
mines generally are running only three or four days a 
week at most, and a regular suspension two days each 
week would still permit them to get out all the coal they 
require. But the margin of safety is narrowing among 
western roads and some of them are said to be using all 
the equipment they have available for the coal trade. 

Demand for the steam-producing grades of coal in the 
West is larger than a year ago, but the western mines 
have no difficulty ’in supplying it and the market is 
steady, with perhaps an inclination toward heaviness. 
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STATUS OF LABOR TROUBLE IN THE SOUTH. 


Unbiased Report Shows Many Discrepancies Between Facts and Statements of Agitators— Many Disturbers Are 
Outsiders—Most Employees Satisfied with Conditions. 


At last the public is in a fair way to receive authentic 
information with respect to the controversy between the 
sawmill interests and employees in southwestern Louisi- 
ana. The Times-Democrat, of New Orleans, one of the 
most enterprising of southern newspapers, announced in 
its issue of July 28 that it had undertaken an investiga- 
tion of the situation throughout the affected district. 
Its purpose and its attitude in the matter are clearly 
set out in its introductory announcement, which reads as 
follows: 

In an effort to inform the general public of the actual con- 
ditions in these lumber districts the J'imes-Democrat sent 
wu staff representative through southwestern Louisiana with 
instructions to interview employers, employees, labor 1 leaders 
and citizens in other lines of business, and to describe con- 
ditions exactly as he found them. 

This investigation was made without bias. The claims 
of all factions were heard and it is the intention of the 
Times-Democrat to present this subject impartially, with 
the sole object of informing the general public on a matter 
of vast importance to one of the chief industries of 
Louisiana. 

The first instalment of the Times-Democrat’s report of 
its investigation appeared in its July 28 issue and dealt 
with conditions in general. According to the newspaper 
representative the beginning cf the present trouble be- 
tween the sawmills and the Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers dates back to the panic of 1907, when the 
wages of sawmill operators and timber workers were the 
highest known in the history of the industry. When 
the panic came, however, many of the sawmills were 
forced to close or run on short time, and wages declined 
during the period of depression. Mills curtailed their 
output and pursued a hand-to-mouth policy for a con- 
siderable period. Finally prices slowly advanced and the 
mills began to operate full time, though in the mean- 
time wages had not advanced to the prices that prevailed 
prior to the panic. Some of the mills granted slight 
increases, but many of them maintained that the prices 
received for lumber did not warrant a restoration of 
wages to the scale that existed prior to 1907. 

Things were at this stage and some discontent existed 
among the employees of the mills when, about two and a 
half years ago, this dissatisfaction culminated in the 
organization of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers. A. 
L. Emerson, who had been employed in several of the 
mills in various capacities, and Jay Smith, a timber 
worker, evolved the plan. Organizers were appointed 
and sent to the sawmill districts in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas and Mississippi. Owing to the discontent that 
prevailed the organization grew at a rapid rate and 
within six months the union threatened serious trouble 
for the sawmills. It was not until the situation had 
reached this acute stage that the mill owners realized 
their position. 

Plan of Campaign. 


About eight months ago the sawmill owners held a 
meeting in New Orleans for the purpose of mapping out 
a plan of campaign, the consensus being that they should 
fight the union to a finish, At about the time that the 
mill owners had come to this conclusion ‘‘ leading Social- 
ists from other sections of the union came to the sawmill 
districts and began to preach socialism. The Social- 
ists gained control of the Brotherhood of Timber Work- 
ers. Socialistic literature was distributed broadcast, and 
the minds of the timber workers were inflamed against 
all capitalists in general and the sawmill owners in par- 
ticular. Socialist speakers who addressed meetings in 
the rural communities were given close attention and 
many converts were made.’’ TF inally the Socialists an- 
nounced that a big rally would be held near the town of 
Elton, where a platform was erected and the people from 
miles around were invited to attend. ‘‘A large crowd 
of farmers from the surrounding country gathered, and 
after listening to the socialistic speakers for a time con- 
cluded they would not have any more oratory along that 
line. A crowd of farmers charged the ce wrecked 
it and chased the Socialists to the woods.’’ This recep- 
tion induced the Socialists to undertake their campaign 
in other parts of Calcasieu Parish, where they found 
ready listeners and enlisted many recruits. Copies of 
two socialistic newspapers were circulated and the editor 
of one of these papers personally joined in the cam- 
paign. In some places this editor ‘‘was looked upon as 
a modern Moses sent to lead the sawmill operators out 
of the wilderness. In other sections he was plainly told 
that his presence was not wanted, and he was invited to 
move on.’’ 

The campaign of the Socialists among the sawmill em- 
ployees led the owners to hold another meeting at which 
they decided to reopen their mills with the under- 
standing that no member of the Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers would be employed. In pursuance of this policy 
many of the employers socn had full crews of loyal 
workers. A few of the mills, however, employed mixed 
crews, though the union was not officially recognized. 

The mills were, therefore, enabled to reseme cutting 
on substantially full time. This excited the Brotherhood 
of Timber Workers, led by the Socialists, to redouble 
efforts to unionize the mills. Organizers attempted to 
invade the mill towns, but in most cases they met with 
cool receptions and made little headway. 


Membership Provision. 
The membership provision of the union constitution 
reads as follows: 


Its membership shall be composed of all persons, regard- 
less of vocation, who may be in sympathy with the labor 
movement, and who comply with the constitution, rules and 








by-laws of the organization, except employers in the above 
industries and those whose livelihood is obtained by ques- 
tionable means. 


This provision permits any person who sympathizes 
with the movement to join the union. As the initiation 
fee is small, organizers succeeded in enrolling a large 
number of outside sympathizers as members. 

Failing to secure entrance into the mills, the officers 
of the union hit upon a plan of marching into the mill 
towns at the head of hundreds of their sympathizing 
members and holding meetings at night and on Sundays. 
Minor clashes occurred between unionists and nonunion- 
ists at these meetings, but as a general thing few non- 
union men attended the union meetings, and the union 
orators talked only to their followers. Naturally, how- 
ever, friction and ill-feeling between the factions in- 
creased, and it is said that both sides laid in supplies 
of arms and ammunition. The socialistic orators con- 
tributed to the excitement by preaching violence and in- 
cendiarism. One of the socialistic speakers in a speech 
at Bonami, said: 

If it takes blood to win this fight we are going to win. 
The laboring class of people have come to the conclusion 
that they are not going to be run over any more. We have 
come here prepared for business. If you start anything you 
will not last as long as a snowball in torment. 

I understand the insurance companies have threatened 
to cancel their policies on the mill at Carson. What will 
the mills do without insurance? If they lose their insurance 
policies they will lose everything they have got. | ‘ 

There are lots of ways to whip the mills into line. Or- 
ganization of the men is not the only way. Neither is the 
closing down of a mill by a strike the only way. There 
are other ways. What kind of a way is it to which I refer? 
Do you know? I know, but I am not going to say. I think 
you know what I mean. 

If you want to fight, we are ready for you—just say 
which way it goes. 

About three weeks ago a marching crowd of unionists, 
armed with rifles, shotguns and revolvers started out 
from De Ridder to hold Sunday meetings in nearby mill 
towns. These marchers openly displayed their arms and 
held meetings at Bonami and Carson without interruption. 
Afterward they went to the Galloway mill at Grabow. 
When they reached that place somebody fired a shot, 
which proved to be a signal for a riot, an account of 
which already has been published. Arrests were made 
and a number of those who participated in the riot are 
now in jail at Lake Charles awaiting triai. 


The Brotherhood’s Demands. 


The representative of the Times-Democrat, who visited 
Lake Charles to investigate the trouble, applied to the 
sheriff for a permit to interview Emerson and his asso- 
ciates in jail. Though the sheriff refused his permis- 
sion the newspaper representative through the influence 
of attorneys for the labor leaders was admitted to the 
jail. In this interview Emerson gave a statement of the 
grievances that the Brotherhood of Timber Workers have 
against the sawmill owners. Emerson’s statement of the 
case is substantially embodied in the formal demands 
made by a representative of the Brotherhood of Timber 
Workers and submitted to the Times-Democrat repre- 
sentative as follows: 


1. We demand a reduction of the hospital or doctor's 
fees. The fees exacted now are excessive. In some cases 
the companies collect from $1 to .50 a month from each 
employee for hospital or doctor’s fees. Most of the com- 
panies employ from 250 to 600 and 800 men. ‘They employ 
au young doctor at a sale iury of $150 or $200 a month and fail 
to make an accounting for the money expended in excess of 
the salary paid to the physician. Some mills make from 

$300 to $400 a month profit off the doctor's fee system. 

2. The so-called accident insurance system is unjust and 
unfair to the mill workers. The companies deduct from each 
man’s wages an insurance fee ranging from 75 cents to $1.50 
2 month, They take out accident insurance policies on all 
of their employees in a company that guarantees to in- 
demnify the lumber mills against any damage suit that 
may be filed by an employee. All that the mill workers 
get out of this is half pay in case they are disabled by an 
necident. The mill workers actually pay for alleged ‘acci- 
dent insurance, which is used as a club over them in the 
event that they are injured and seek redress in the courts. 
In case of a damage suit the ‘‘company” doctor, whose 
salary is paid by the mill employees, is always used as a 
witness against them. 

3. The commissary prices are excessive. No other stores 
are permitted to do business in a town owned by a sawmill 
company. The companies will not sell or rent property to 
other merchants. In this way competition is suppressed. 

The hours of labor are too long. 

5. The wages are too small, especially for common labor. 

6. The scalage is unfair in many instances. 

7. The house rents are high for inadequate accommoda- 
tions. In some cases the houses are unsanitary. 

8. The issuance of checks, tickets or punchouts is an im. 
position and is an evasion of the law. The company should 
be required to redeem their checks in cash. 

9. The companies have, in some instances, refused to pay 
their employees in cash when discharged. Dismissed men 
have been compelled to accept commissary checks. 

10. The interval between pay days is too long. The 
companies pay monthly, thus forcing their employees to the 
expediency of using checks or punchouts, which is sawmill 
eurrency, redeemable only in mere handise at a commissary. 

11. ‘The abolition of the blacklist is demanded. Instances 
are known where the blacklist has followed union men 
through several States, and has prevented them from se- 
curing employment. 


The Millmen’s Answer to Complaints. 











When the newspaper representative had received this 
statement from the labor leaders, he secured from a 
representative of the sawmill companies a statement 
setting forth the attitude of the mills. The complaints 
of the labor leaders were taken in the order given and 
were answered by the millmen as follows: 

1. ‘The hospital or physician’s fees are reasonable and 
fair. By this system we save our employees money. As a 
rule the hospital or doctor’s fees as they are called avy- 
erage $1 a month, or $12 a year. This includes medicine 
and the attendance of a physici ian in all ordinary sickness, 


It is submitted to a fair-minded public that no cheaper or 
better plan for the caring for the sick than this system 
can be devised. Twelve dollars is a small sum to pay for a 
doctor for an entire yeur. The mill doctors respond to 
every call, no matter how often. As a rule the companies 
spend every cent of what they collect from their employees, 
and in some instances incur losses in caring for the sick 
among the mill workers. ‘The money is not only used to pay 
the salary of the physician and for purchasing medical and 
surgical supplies but it is spent in sanitary work. In a 
number of the larger mill towns garbage men and street 
cleaners are employed and crude petroleum is used in oiling 
standing water in ditches and other places where mosquitoes 
breed. 

2. The accident insurance is a benefit to the employee. 
It is cheaper than he could get it himself. The companies 
obtain cheap rates by taking out blanket policies on a large 
number of men. Employees who are disabled by an accident 
are carried on the rolls at half-pay. 

3. Commissary prices are not excessive. As a rule they 
are lower than the retail prices of merchants in neighbor- 
ing towns. Many persons not connected with sawmills trade 
at commissaries because the prices are below those of com- 
petitive retail merchants. It is a _ significant fact that 
farmers in the vicinity of a big sawmill commissary will 
trade at the commissary in preference to a store in a nearby 
town. They do this because they can buy the goods cheaper 
at the commissaries than at the other stores. The com- 
missaries handle every line of merchandise needed by the 
ordinary family. 

4. ‘The mills run 10 hours a day and pay for overtime 
when operated in excess of 10 hours. Sawmills can not be 
tun at a profit on a less number of hours. 

5. Wages are as high as the mills can afford to pay. 
The mills pay more for common labor than other similar in- 
dustries. There is only one other industry in the United 
States that pays more wages than the sawmills, and that 
is the steel industry. ‘The census reports of the United 
States show this to be a fact that can not be disputed. The 
sawmill wages are so attractive that farmers living near the 
big mills complain that they can not keep their labor because 
the mills pay higher wages. 

6G. The scalage is just and reasonable. 

7. House rents are far below those charged by private 
owners for the same class of property. This can be proved 
by inquiry in any town where a big sawmill is lecated. The 
company houses as a rule are fitted up with all of the latest 
modern sanitary improvements, with waterworks, baths, 
sewerage connections and electric lights at a low price. 

8. The companies do not compel their employees to ac- 
cept checks or punchouts. It is entirely optional with them. 

9. No specific instances are known where companies have 
retused to pay cash to discharged employees. 

Oo. It would be too expensive and troublesome to pay 
oftener than once a month. Any worthy employee can get 
money between pay days when it is due him, if he has 
urgent need of it. Many lumber companies sell their prod- 
uct on thirty days’ time, and it is difficult for those who 
do that kind of business to get money to meet their pay 
rolls oftener than once a month. 

1 The companies have no black list. Some of the com- 
panies require applicants for work to furnish references. 
Many other industries require the same thing. 


Millmen Stand Firm. 


A large number of citizens in southwestern Louisiana 
not directly interested in the controversy have urged 
that the millmen make concessions, but the millmen re- 
ply that they can not afford to make any concessions to 
an organization led by a band of socialistic agitators. 
‘*Tf we yield an inch,’’ said one of the managers of one 
of the biggest mills in this part of the State, ‘‘the 
Socialists will demand a mile.’’? Continuing he said: 











We simply can not afford to yield anything now. It would 
be followed by further demands on us which we could not 
comply with. It would ruin our business. A majority of 
the members of the Brotherhood of Timber Workers never 
worked in or around a sawmill in any capacity. They are 
sympathizers who have been filled full of socialistic ‘ideas 
and sentiments by such men as Creel and Haywood. They 
do not know anything about the sawmill or timber business. 
All of the sawmills in this section have full crews of loyal 
and faithful employees who are anxious to work. They are 
receiving first-class wages, and all they ask, and all the 
mills ask is that this band of socialistic agitators let us 
alone. 

During recent months efforts have been made to bring 
the Brotherhood of Timber Workers into affiliation with 
the Industrial Workers of the World, a socialistic organ- 
ization. It is now understood that the Brotherhood of 
Timber Workers is practically controlled by the Industrial 
Workers and that the amalgamation will become effective 
September 1. Several of the leading speakers of the 
Industrial Workers, among them W. D. Haywood, have 
visited the sawmill district to fan the excitement into 
a socialistic blaze. Haywood’s connection with the trial 
in Idaho is still fresh in the memory of many citizens of 
Louisiana and the coming of Haywood was not pleasing 
to the neutral element of the population. His coming 
alienated a large amount of public sympathy from the 
timber workers. 

The foreging is the gist of the statement of conditions 
as found by the representative of the Times-Democrat in 
his preliminary investigation before taking up each saw- 
mill town. The second instalment of the report deals 
with conditions in Longville, a town owned by the 
Longvilie Lumber Co., a subsidiary corporation of the 
Long-Bell Co. The investigation of the newspaper 
representative naturally was directed to the specific 
grievances set down in the formal statement of the 
labor representatives. In his report he found that 
wages ranged from $1.50 a day upward, and that the 
majority of the common laborers receive $1.75 and $2 
a day, the wages of skilled employees running from 
$3.50 to $15 a day. The average pay of all employees, 
white and black, is $2.34 a day. 

Houses in Longville rent from $5 to $20 a month. 
The houses in the negro quarter average $5 a month, 
while the average rent paid by white employees is 
$12.50. All houses are owned by the company. To 
quote again from the Times-Democrat representative’s 
report— 

Every house occupied by a white family is screened, has 
sewerage and sanitary connections, water works, baths and 
is equipped with electric lights. The company provides 
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plumbing service free of charge. Day and night electric 
service is furnished for $2 a month, and water is supplied 
from artesian wells for $2 a month. 

The company operates a commissary as large as a depart- 
ment store. The prices of goods kept in the commissary are 
practically the same as those quoted by the retail stores in 
Lake Charles. The company issues merchandise checks be- 
tween pay days but they are accepted without discount and 
are treated the same as cash. 

Farmers from the surrounding country do most of their 
trading at the commissary. Commissary handled four car- 
loads of fertilizer for its farmer customers during the spring. 
Farm produce is peddled on the streets at Longville without 
restriction. It has been charged by labor leaders that 
the peddling of farm produce on the streets of Longville 
was prohibited by the lumber companies. The Times- 
Democrat representative found that this was not true. Farmers 
in the vicinity stated that they never had been molested. 
On the contrary, they said they had been encouraged to 
bring their produce to Longville and offer it for sale to 
the mill workers. 


The Company Doctor. 


lhe lumber company hires a physician and main- 
tains a hospital, charging each employee $1 a month. 
The doctor responds to every call of sickness and 
supplies medicine free. The assessment covers the 
physician ’s salary, hospital expenses, and medicine, in 
addition defraying the cost of a sanitary service. A 
force of street cleaners is employed and the town is 
kept in a first-class sanitary condition. The company 
maintains a telephone system, furnished free material 
for a publie school building, a lodge room and two 
churches, and provides amusements for its employees. 
The town has a brass band. a baseball team, and a 
ball park. The company suplied the uniforms to the 
band and the ball team. A dance hall and lodge room 
are provided for the negroes. The company supports 
a fire department, and the fire fighters are equipped 
with the latest apparatus. A large hotel, operated 
by the company, furnishes board for single employees 
at $4.50 and $5 a week. 


One criticism of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. was that 
it was withholding cut-over land from the market. 
The company replies that the land is bonded and can 
not be disposed of until the bonds are paid, although 
it is disposed to lease the property until it is able 
to give title. 

The second place investigated by the Times-Democrat 
representative was De Ridder, where the Hudson River 
Lumber Co. operates. He refers to De Ridder as 
a ‘‘storm center of the labor trouble in southwestern 
Louisiana, and it is in this section that the Brother- 
hood of Timber Workers has the strongest following.’’ 
At De Ridder sentiment was found greatly divided, but 
most of the people sympathized with the timber 
workers. Recently Caleasieu Parish was divided into 
three parts, the northern part of the original parish 
being subdivided into two parishes. The political cam- 
paign in one of these parishes, Beauregard, has just 
opened and the labor issue has been injected into the 
contest for parochial offices. At De Ridder conditions 
were found substantially the same as at Longville. 
The houses occupied by the white employees rent for 
$8, $10 and $12.50 a month. Electric lights are fur- 
nished for £1.25 and water for $1.25 a month. Al] 
of the houses are screened and have bathrooms and 
sewer connections. ilouses in the negro quarter rent 
for $5 and $6 a month. An examination of the houses 
occupied by white employees showed them to be in 
first-class condition, but some of the houses in the 
negro quarter are old, dilapidated, and need repair. 
Inquiry in that part of De Ridder not owned by the 
Hudson company showed that rents for the same class 
of buildings are higher than in the company’s dis- 
trict. Prices quoted in the commissary store are the 
same as at other retail stores. Employees are paid 
monthly, but are advanced cash between pay days 
when they need it. The doctor and hospital fee is 
$1.25 a month from the head of each family and the 
accident insurance fee is $1 a month. 


The Hudson River company closed its plant last 
year on account of labor troubles. After a long shut- 
down a nonunion crew was secured and the mill has 
since been operated on full time. Some of the em- 
ployees of the company have been with the Long-Bell 
corporation at De Ridder and other places for 10 or 
12 years. 

Mill employees have resisted all efforts to induce 
them to join the union. They say they are satisfied 
with their wages and the conditions and will not 
listen to the arguments of the organizers. Some of 
the employees of the mill have received threatening 
notices to quit their jobs or join the union, but the 
threats have been ignored. On the night of June 30 
notices were thrown into the camps, warning the lab- 
orers and timber workers to leave. The notices fright- 
ened the negro laborers, and the company had to hire 
deputy sheriffs to protect them. 

Grabow, the center of the labor riot three weeks 
ago, is 4 miles from De Ridder. The greater portion 
of the men involved on the union side of the riot are 
residents of this place. 

The newspaper representative found that on account 
of the feeling that has been engendered, the nonunion 
mill workers do not mix with the union sympathizers 
on the streets. They appear anxious to avoid trouble 
or clashes. 

The same complaint is made at De Ridder as at 
Longville with respect to the withholding of cut-over 
land from settlement, and the same explanation is 
offered by the Long Bell company. 

The foregoing facts have been taken from the re- 
ports of the Trmes-Democrat investigation at only 
three sawmill points, but as the timber workers have 
eoncentrated their efforts and made most of their com- 
plaints about these places, the discrepancies between 
their statements, as set out in their grievances, and 
the true facts may be accepted as typical. 


SITUATION FROM ANOTHER VIEWPOINT. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 30.—Fifty-four men are un- 
der arrest in Caleasieu Parish as a result of the recent 
riot between nonunion and union timber workers at 
the plant of the Galloway Lumber Co. at Grabow, La., 
and most of them are charged with murder. They 
were indicted by the grand jury that investigated the 
riot, examined 200 witnesses and otherwise thoroughly 
probed the terrible affair, which caused the death of 
three men and the wounding of forty-odd more. It is 
reported that the men under indictment are members 
otf the Brotherhood of Timber Workers or their sym- 
pathizers, and against a number of them there are 
three charges of murder, one charge for each life lost 
in the riot. President A. L. Emerson, of the Brother- 
hood, is the most important member of the bunch of 
indicted persons. He has been in jail since shortly 
after the riot, and it is very noticeable that there has 
been no labor trouble since he was jailed, indicating 
that he has been the ringleader in making trouble at 
the lumber mills. W. A. Fussell, who is acting presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood during Emerson’s inearcera- 
tion, seems to be giving the unionists good advice. He 
is quoted as having remarked a few days ago that he 
was going to deliver a speech or two, ‘‘But they will 
all be for the purpose of counseling peace and quiet- 
ness.”’ 

Of most interest to the lumbermen is the fact that the 
grand jury ignored the charges against John and Paul 
Galloway, of the Galloway mill, and their employees, 
namely: H. E. Turner, R. G. Green, V. E. Spruell and 
James Broxon. The last named was watchman at the 
Galloway mill at the time of the riot. James Galloway 
was held by the coroner’s jury for the death of a man 
named Decatur Hall, who was killed in the riot. In 
ignoring the bills against the Galloways and their asso- 
ciates the grand jury seems to have exonerated them 
completely and to have believed their contention that 
they were simply acting in defense at the time of the 
battle at Grabow, which trouble started when Emerson 
and his companions tried to make a labor demonstration 
in front of the Galloway mill. 

Besides President Emerson, the grand jury is re- 
ported to have indicted the following, most of them for 
murder : 


John, R., P. L. and l. Perry, E. E. Ezell, Will Coley, Jack 
Payne, W. A. Chapman, John Helton, Bennet Lee, Frank 
McBride, Frank Farr, George Green, Doc Havens, Ed Hol- 
lingsworth, Ed Lehan, Leon and Charles Sebeav, W. A. Mathis, 
Henry Simpson, Alfred Burge, James Bailey, Joe Rodger, 
Sam Slayder, J. M. Moore, Bud Stacey, Robert Parham, J. 
Pennington, Walden Cooley, John Killen, C. Lebleu, Will Smith, 
W. R. Jones, George Lacey, Jeff Cooper, Red Riched, Tom and 
Alf Cooper, W. A. Hammond, L. A. Boudreaux, Will Davis, 
Cc. A. Jones, Joshua Perkins, C. C. Holley, A. F. Creed, L. H. 
Gibson, J. A. Green, Walter Delcourt, Ben Sturges and Pat 
Perkins. 

Most of these men were arrested in and near De 
Ridder and Merryville, La. Eight attorneys have been 
engaged to defend the accused men. 

A report from De Ridder last Friday stated that the 
ladies of that town, under the leadership of the mayor’s 
wife, Mrs. F. E. Presley, were preparing an elaborate 
dinner for all the prisoners, to be served Sunday, July 
28, and the sheriff had arranged for the day to be an 
enjoyable one for the men. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


PASADENA, CAL., July 27.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I have been reading with considerable interest your com- 
ments on the report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the tap-line cases. Since that time I have received the 
full report and am considerably surprised at the report 
made by the commissioner on the evidence furnished. 

I have always been under the a that the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission reviewed cases before it the 
same as a court, and that it was a court of equity, but it 
seems the commission, in this case at least, has been the 
prosecuting attorney, the jury and the judge, and has 
belittled all the evidence furnished it so as to make as 
strong a case against the tap lines as it is possible to make. 
It does not give the tap lines the benefit of any doubt, or 
any rights that they may have had under the custom that 
has prevailed for 25 years, which is, that the trunk lines 
make an allowance to the tap lines. This practice has been 
approved of during that length of time and no protest has 
been made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. If it is 
wrong and not to be allowed it seems to me that, in justice 
to the manufacturers of lumber in the South, this practice 
should have been stopped years ago, as under it the lumber 
industry has increased 50 per cent, as it permitted that 
industry to reach out from the trunk lines into territory 
that it could not otherwise have gone into and made a 
profit. 
It has been a practice that has been very beneficial to the 
trunk lines, for the reason that the tap lines make an 
excellent feeder for the trunk lines, furnishing them with a 
large amount of traffic. The commissioner seemed to lay a 
good deal of stress upon the fact that a large amount of 
the business of a tap line was for the mill which had 
an interest in the tap line, or its stockholders. 

He also laid stress upon the fact that the trunk lines 
insisted that they must be incorporated and become common 
carriers, and that they could not become common carriers 
otherwise. I believe that the honored Commissioner Prouty 
takes this stand. I,know that the commission has always 
insisted that the tap lines must furnish the commission 
with full reports on all of the operations of their roads, 
just the same as trunk lines, and also sends its inspectors 
to examine the equipment to see that it is kept up to the 
full requirements established by the commission in every 
respect. 

In the commissioner’s report the first item brought to 
bear was that the regular lines pay to the industrial lines 
throughout the country $100,000,000, and on the commis- 
sion’s investigation it found that ft was not less than 
$50,000,000 to $60,00,000, and that that is sufficient to 
cover the cost of all of the operations of the plants as 
well as the tap lines. I can not conceive how any fair- 
minded man can write this into his report, as it is utterly 
out of reason. 

Another thing it seems to have overlooked is that the 
tap lines, in being allowed to reach out for the timber that 
the trunk lines could not have brought into the market, 
have put them into competition with the trade and have 
reduced the selling wi of lumber at least $2 or $3 a 
thousand during the last 10 or 15 years, and the public is 
surely getting the benefit. This decision of taking the 
divisions away from the tap lines has not given the benefit 

















to the general public, but to the trunk lines, thereby work- 
ing an injustice to the tap lines. 

‘I the commission had wished to be fair at the same 
time it canceled the divisions of the tap lines it would have 
reduced the through rate to the general public. There 
would have been some justice in a decision of that kind. 
as the general public would have received the benefit of 
being able to purchase its lumber for that much less, but 
the trunk lines’ benefit to the amount of the tap-line divi- 
sions which, the commission states, is $50,000,000. Had 
this practice not been put into effect by the trunk lines 
I am free to state, without fear of contradiction, 25 per 
cent less lumber would have been manufactured, and the 
price of lumber would be at least $5 more a thousand to 
the consuming public. All these things seem to have been 
overlooked by the commissioner in making his report. He 
seems to go into all the smaller details and makes as 
strong a case against the tap lines as he possibly can, not 
giving them their day in court, to which they are entitled. 

The commissioner seems to have coined new words in 
speaking of the tap lines, calling them nothing but “plant 
facilities.” He might as well stretch a point ‘and eall the 
trunk lines “plant facilities,” as it would be practically 
impossible for any manufacturer of lumber to operate or 
sell his output without the facilities of the trunk lines to 
move it to the consumer. 

The commissioner also lays stress strongly upor the 
question that there were only a small number of tap lines 
in yd country receiving divisions, and that the owners of 
the tap lines were very much surprised to learn that there 
was so much discrepancy in the divisions allowed the differ- 
ent roads. I can readily see how this could occur in an 
operation extending over 25 years. And further, this is a 
matter that was in the hands of the commission. All these 
tariffs were filed with the commission, showing the rates 
and divisions allowed each line, and it was its ‘duty to see 
that if there was any discrepancy it should be adjusted, 
and that all were treated fairly and equally for the service 
performed. 

The commissioner refers to the crude methods employed, 
in years gone by, in the manufacture and handling of lum- 
ber, done entirely with teams and moved from the tree to 
the mill and from the mill to the consumer, with horses 
and cattle. He might go a little farther and say that in 
other countries they are still ta and handling timber 
with elephants. Certainly that is no reason why the 
improved methods in me i America should not be 
adopted and the benefit accrue to the general public. 

He also makes a strong point of the Davis Bros.’ Lumber 
Co. having an unincorporated railroad 16 miles long, and 
not being allowed a division, when, if it had incorporated 
and complied with the laws of the commission in every 
way the trunk line was willing to give it a division. I have 
before called attention to Commissioner Prouty’s statement 
that in no case should a division be allowed to an unin- 
corporated road as the commission has made former rulings 
that all of its requirements must be complied with in every 
respect before it could be entitled to any division whatso- 
ever. I see no reason why this case should be brought in to 
offset all other cases that have complied with the rulings 
of the commission, and why the Davis Bros. company should 
not have been willing, had it desired this division, to comply 
with the law. Because this wrong has been allowed to 
grow is no reason why all other lines should be made to 
suffer and their property confiscated by this decision, after 
they have been allowed for 25 years to assume that they 
have been complying with the law in every respect and 
entitled to divisions which would give them an earning on 
the investment made in the tap line. 

I feel confident that there are any number of roads that 
have been built under the assumption that the division was 
legal so long as they complied with the rulings of the State 
commission ‘and the Interstate Commerce Commission. There 
is no question that, if the freight that was offered on the 
building of a lumber company’s pliant had not been large 
enough to justify the building of the road and the division 
would pay for the investment and the operating, with a 
fair return, it could not have been built, and I speak advis- 
edly, as I know that the road with which I am connected 
would not have been built had this not been the case, and 
the investment would never have been made in the timber, 
ns it was too far away to operate profitably from the trunk 
iine without getting a revenue for its operation and con- 
struction. 

I do not think there was ever any question raised on the 
point that the tap lines were incorporated and built with 
a view to getting a division. ‘That is the only way they 
could have ‘Deen built and operated, as there is not enough 
profit in the lumber business to justify any investment ‘to 
move timber from 16 to 40 miles without getting a proper 
division for originating the traffic. 

The commissioner lays great emphasis on the matter of 
the rate of 18 cents a hundred and the tap lines receiving 
3 cents or 4 cents out of this division and the trunk lines 
only 14 cents for a 400-mile haul. It has always been 
recognized by all traffic officials that the line originating the 
traffic should have the larger percentage of the through rate 
and if this was such a heinous offense, I can not see how 
the same trunk lines could haul the lumber for the same 
rate from 900 to 1,000 miles. If the commission, as it 
seems to try to bear out in this case, wishes to be fair to the 
public and to the tap lines, the long and the short haul 
should be eliminated and the zone rate put into effect. The 
rate from Little Rock, Ark., to St. Louis, 345 miles, on 
yellow pine, is 18 cents. The same rate applies from Lake 
Charles, La., to St. Louis, a distance of approximately 
1,000 miles. Surely the trunk line that is hauling the 
lumber 345 miles can make an earning allowing 4 cents to 
the tap line better than the same road hauling it 600 miles 
farther for 18 cents. All this is done with the full 
knowledge and sanction of the commission. 

There is another point that the commissioner bears upon, 
and that is that right-of-way for a tap line is usually 
secured from the lumber company and does not cost the 
railroad anything. I am, of course, not competent to say 
that this is not the case, only so far as the road with 
which I am connected is concerned. In this case, for the 
16 miles this road is running the right-of-way cost an 
average of $1,500 a mile, and I know a great number of 
trunk lines have secured right-of-way for a good deal less 
money, besides being given help from the Government in 
being given alternate sectfons of timberlands 20 miles each 
side of their main line. 

I have always felt that it was a wise move on the part 
of the Government, as the land would not be worth any- 
thing without the building of the trunk line, and the same 
would apply to the tap lines when they were allowed this 
small division which gave them barely an operating expense 
and 6 per cent interest on the capital invested in that 
special industry. 

Nor do I think it is a crime to be a stockholder in a 
lumber company and a stockholder in the tap line serving 
the lumber company in which one is interested. If my 
memory serves me right Congress, a few years ago, passed 
a special bill protecting the lumber roads when they were 
passing a bill against the coal roads. 

Again, it is a fact, beyond dispute, that the trunk lines 
are large owners of timber and operating sawmills which 
they are serving, to which practice I am not taking any 
exceptions, only in so far as stress is laid on this case, 
where the mill company is supposed to be operating a 
railroad. 

The commissioner remarks that some of the tap-line 
equipment reaches out into the woods to the mill and over 
its rail, and hauls the logs over the mill company’s spurs 
and tracks. Of course, this is a matter for the commission 
to decide. The commissioner said he would go into each 
ease and try it on its own merits, and it seems that he has 
given a general report of some of the lines. He appears to 
have put all the tap-line evidence into one grist and ground 
it out and divided it up. I know there is one road of which 
he states he has given the facts, which facts are not correct 
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in any detail, and it is not fair to any tap line to have a 
matter of this kind gone into, as in this case, and have the 
evidence taken as it appears in the commissioner's report. 
If the commissioner wished facts, why did he not allow 
each tap line its day in court? It seems that the commis- 
sion has protected itself by not making an order to the 
trunk lines to cancel this rate, but made a ruling and then 
wrote letters to the trunk lines, stating that if they did 
not cancel these divisions they would be prosecuted. 

This does not seem to be a square deal, which people 
look for these days, and especially one which a tap line 
expects to receive from a commissioner who has taken to 
himself the power that he has in this case, and who is 
not willing to allow the top lines to present their evi- 
dence individually before a court of justice. This is 
taking property without due process of law, which is con- 
trary to all procedure in any court of equity. If the com- 
missioner felt he was right, why make a ruling of this kind 
and not allow the tap lines to come, individually, into a 
court and establish their cases? It seems to me that this 
commissioner has surely taken to himself the powers of a 
ezar. 

In Commissioner Prouty’s report he has a diagram show- 
ing a trunk line and a station marked “A” and another 
point, perhaps 20 miles east, marked “B.” A road on that 
line would surely be entitled to some division from the 
main line for originating the traffic. Another point on the 
main line would be “‘Y’” and another in similar location ‘Z,” 
which are large bodies of timber. It would not pay anyone 


to build a tap line to this timber without getting a divi- 
sion, and these are parallel cases 

The commissioner tried to read into these cases that it is 
unlawful for a party authorized to build a road to get any 
division whatever on the traffic. In the case to which 
I especially refer the trunk line gave the owners of the 
tap line to understand that if they would build into that 
territory and originate the traffic they would be entitled 
to a division. Upon the verbal understanding or promise 
the timber was acquired and the tap line built, operated 
and received its division, which was kept up until the com- 
mission saw fit to force the trunk line to cancel its division. 

It is further true that this tap line is ready at any and 
all times to handle any traffic that may originate on this 
line, whether it be in the interest of the sawmill that is 
built on the line, or in the interest of any outside parties. 
{ am frank to say that it would be only too willing to 
accept considerably more traffic if the country in which it 
operates would produce it. The traffic is increasing from 
year to year, both freight and passenger. Yet the com- 
mission sees fit to cancel this division for the reason that 
the stockholders of the tap line are also stockholders of the 
lumber company. I have never heard of a law prohibiting 
an individual from investing his money in two different 
companies, or that he could be censured for so doing and 
have a part of his property confiscated for such investment. 

The commissioner says that, if the rails were laid and 
the equipment required for the use of an industry were 
furnished, as a facility in the process of manufacture and 
production, and were so used, the fact that some outside 


traffic can be carried does not modify the character of what 
is done by the tap roads for the industry. It is a well 
known fact that the plants could not be operated unless the 
tap lines were built, so here is where the expression “plant 
facilities” has been coined. I fully agree with the com- 
missioner that each case must stand on its own facts, and 
if, as | have stated, the commission has allowed the policy 
pursued by the trunk lines for the last 25 years on the 
promise to the industry that if they would reach out into 
the forests and originate the traffic, so as to increase the 
tonnage of the trunk lines, they would be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the through rates by a division (and this has 
been going on with the full knowledge of the commission), 
then let the facts establish the justice of this division. 

But the commission has not seen fit to do this. It 
ignored this part of the common practice of the 
lines and it has confiscated the property of the tap lines 
to the value of $50,000,000 to $60,000,00. It has also 
pursued an unwarrantable advantage. All this has redounded 


has 
trunk 


to the advantage of the trunk lines and not one cent to 
the public, which the commission is supposed to serve at 
all times. 


There“is another point in this tap-line decision that the 
commissioner seems to ignore, and that is the canceling 
of the contracts whether they have had their day in court 
or not, I have never heard that a contract could be 
annulled without due process of law, yet one reads this 
in the evidence and he insists that the trunk lines must 
pancel their contracts with the tap lines, if they have any. 

Pasadena, Cal. Re NEIMEYER. 





OFFICIAL REPORT ON MISSOURI OUSTER CASE. 


Activities of Lumber Associations Reviewed—Alleged Trade Relations Agreement Condemned—Several Conclusions 
Reached—Various Requests for Findings of Law 


At the last moment before going to press there was 
received in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
typewritten copy of the report of Special Commissioner 
Robert M. Reynolds in the Missouri ouster case, made 
to the Supreme Court of Missouri under date of August 
1. It occupies 195 pages, and time and space do not 
permit a very adequate summary of it, although 17 
pages of the report are occupied with a review of ie 
evidence and the findings of fact, and the remaining 
pages are devoted to the findings ‘of law and the con- 
clusions of the commissioner. 

The report reviews the activities of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Bureau of Information, and the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and as to these associations con- 
cludes as follows: 


One object for the accomplishment of which all the 
associations seemed to work in harmony seems to have 
been to compel the establishment and observance of 
so-called ethical rules between the dealers, wholesale 
and retail, in the trade by which the interests of all 
parties concerned should be carefully protected and ad- 
vanced, and the ultimate objects sougnt of each, secured. 
These ethical rules were arbitrary and related in a man- 
ner to the division of territory among the retail dealers 
in the trade for the purposes of trade, to an elimina- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘poacher’’ and a recognition of the 
retailer coming within the definition of the association 
rule and designated by the association rule as the chan- 
nel through which the manufactured product should ulti- 
mately reach the consumer; to protect the retailer against 
competition from any source except another retailer in 
good standing and recognized by the retail lumbermen’s 
association in whose territory it was operating, with a 
yard located in the same community; to limit the trade 
and industry to such retailers and to such manufacturers 
and wholesalers as recognized such rules; and to place 
control of such industry in the hands of such dealers, 
wholesale and retail, as would operate along such lines, 
and to exclude trom the trade, all others. 


Trades Relation Agreement. 


It then refers to the trade relations agreement in 
the following language: 


The arrangement between the wholesalers and retailers 
seems at one time to have reached the point where the 
wholesalers, members of the Southern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, would not sell or ship lumber into 
any community to any person or persons except the 
retailer in such community recognized and approved by 
the retailers’ association covering such territory; and in 
turn, the retailers, members of such associations, refused 
to make purchases of lumber directly or indirectly for 
their trade except from manufacturers and wholesalers 
belonging to the yellow pine associations and in good 
standing therein; and appointed joint committees acting 
for their respective bodies who adopted joint reports in 
line with said action, which were in force for quite a 
length of time and which committed their respective 
associations to such policy. This was during the year 
of 1904, and reference is made to the joint trade rela- 
tions agreement and operations thereunder, which will 
be more fully hereinafter explained. 


The price-list activities of the main association are 
then reviewed and the general upward trend of prices 
is pointed out. The commissioner concludes that as 
the uses for yellow pine developed, markets were 
created for what was formerly waste and that the 
prices should have been lowered by this cause. He 
takes no reference whatever to the well-known fact 
of the cost of labor and supplies, the principal cost 
in lumber manufacture having increased, as well as 
the price of stumpage; and the exhaustive and in- 
teresting showing of Charles 8. Keith is curtly dis- 
missed in a single paragraph relating to the advance 

prices of other commodities, regarding which the 
commissioner concludes: 

What may have operated upon these other items or 
‘ommodities or whether anything outside the activities of 
the time is not shown by the record * it can not 
e doubted that the methods and agency employed by 
‘he Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association and _ its 
nembers also, were as much calculated to effect the 


‘aise of prices as was the general prosperity of the 
country, 


General Summary. 


The general summary of these facts by the com- 
‘nissioner is as follows: 

In view of the record there could be no question but 
what it was for the purpose and intention by the use of 
he price list and by the curtailment processes and 
other methods and processes employed singly and sepa- 








rately by each, and also the one in connection with the 
other, to fix, regulate, maintain and advance prices of 
yellow pine lumber upon the market in Missouri. Not 


only did the association and its members pursue policies 
peculiar to the association for the purpose of affecting 
and controlling the prices of lumber, but it cooperated 
with the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
with other associations of similar character, methods and 
work, which had as a result the limiting of competition 
in the trade and the control of trade, with all that that 
might mean. It entered into an agreement with the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information in which was 
federated the great retail lumber companies covering the 
territory, of its essence unlawful and tended to restrict 
trade and limit it to certain channels and give the 
control thereof into certain hands and thereby make it 
the easier to regulate the quantity or amount of lumber 
manufactured and sold and the price to be had and 
obtained therefor. 


The commissioner takes up the requested findings of 
facts asked by counsel for respondents and of them 
allows the following three: 


Finding 4. There was no unlawful restriction of the 
product of the mills of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co. 
in 1904. 

Finding 6. There was no unlawful restiction of the 
product of the mills of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. 
in 1904. 


Finding 11. That there was never uniformity of prices 
among the manufacturers of yellow pine. 

As to the first two findings, 
nullified by the commissioner’s conclusion of law 
later on, in which he finds that, even though these 
members did not participate in the curtailment, they 
as members of the association were responsible for 
the action taken at the St. Louis meeting in 1904. 

The findings of fact throughout, upon casual exam- 
ination, appear to be very one-sided, giving little or 
scant review of the evidence favoring respondents 
and looking at all the evidence very largely through 
the eyes of the attorney general. 


however, these are 


Conclusion Reached. 


After reviewing the law applicable to the case the 
commissioner reaches a conclusion, the first portion 
of which is quoted below: 


That the price list or so-called market report was in 
no sense a market report, but was an unlawful arrange- 
ment and contrivance as gotten up, issued and used “py 
the concerted action of respondents through the associ- 
ation to unlawfully boost, regulate and fix prices at 
which lumber should be sold in Missouri, by which it 
was boosted, regulated and fixed, and was unlawfully de- 
signed for such purpose and had such tendency and effect 
ean not be doubted. 

That the methods of respondents by concerted action 
with and through the association and the curtailment of 
the product of the lumber at their mills from time to 
time served to unlawfully limit and restrain the amount 
of lumber imported, manufactured and sold in Missouri, 
there can be no doubt; and that by such curtailment of 
the product the amount of lumber offered for sale in 
Missouri was kept at a maximum which enabled the 
respondents by the control they had thereof to further 
control the prices and trade in lumber in Missouri; 
such methods were unlawful arrangements, agreements 
and understandings and were unlawfully designed for the 
purposes above enumerated and had such tendency and 


effect; that the methods and practices of the respond- 
ents by cooperating through the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association with the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 


Association and with the Lumber Secretaries’ 
Information in their practices and purposes; its open alli- 
ance with these organizations for the establishment and 
enforcement of so-called rules of ethics in the trade, for 
division of territory among retail dealers and for the 
exclusion from the trade in Missouri of the dealers there, 
in terms in the parlance of the trade ‘‘poachers,’’ ‘‘farm- 


Bureau of 


ers’ cooperative yards,”’ etc.; in the agreement with the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information, known in 
the record as Trade Relations Agreement, by which it 


agreed to sell only to so-called “legitimate” 
in Missouri under the protection of the 
(zumbermen’s Association, and in turn the members of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association agreed to 
purchase their supplies from respondents as members of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association; and all mat- 
ters tending to limit free and lawful competition in such 
trade in Missouri were all in restraint of trade . 

Bearing the facts in the record in mind the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, the Lumber Secre- 
taries’ Bureau ot Information and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, are each respectively unlaw- 
ful pools, trusts, agreements, combinations, arrangements 
and understandings, respectively designed with the un- 
lawful purposes of restraining trade and competition in 
lumber in Missouri, and are respectively conspiracies in 
restraint of trade and likewise their respective practices 
are unlawful and in restraint of trade, 


retail dealers 
Southwestern 


Dismissed. 


Findings of Law Dismissed. 


The commissioner takes up various requested find- 
ings of law submitted for respondents and dismisses 
them as follows: 


The respondents ask a finding of law by your commis- 
sioner to the effect that there is no substantial evidence 
in the record showing any curtailment in the practices 
of the association since the first of January, 1905, but in 
view of the action of the association in empowering the 
committee on values to put in force such practices 
through the mills of the association at any time deemed 
advisable by them at their January meeting, 1905, which 
authority does not appear from the record, to have been 
taken away from said committee at any time, and in 
view of the report of Secretary Smith to the associ- 
ation in 1908 showing a great curtailment in lumber dur- 
ing the fall of 1907, and a proposed continuance thereof 
during the first months of 1908, your commissioner does 
not feel justified in granting such finding. 

* a * * + 


Finding 12 asked by respondents relating to their right 
to a trial by jury, should in the opinion of your com- 
missioner. not be granted, for the reason that in your 


commissioner's opinion respondents are, 


under the law in 
this character of proceedings, 


not entitled to a jury. 
* * * aw co 

Respondents also set up in their answer and plead the 
bar of the statute of limitations, both the three-year 
statute and the five-year statute. In the opinion of your 
commissioner, neither of said statutes has any applica- 
tion to a proceeding of this character, and that the State 
of Missouri is not barred from this action by virtue of the 
statute of limitations invoked in the answers, or by any 
other statute. 

The commissioner also finds as to the claim that the 
business referred to was interstate business and not 
in the scope of the State statute, that this defense is 
not well taken. 

The report of the commissioner will now come up 
before the supreme court for argument, and counsel 
for respondents are reported to have stated that if 
the final decision, as may now well be feared, is un- 
favorable to the large interests represented in this 
suit, an appeal will be prayed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

It is probably unnecessary at this time to review 
the history of this case at any extended length. Al- 
though various State legislatures and courts have at 
various times engaged in the pleasant pastime of cor- 
poration baiting, the present suit has gone much farther 
in that direction than ever Kansas or Texas dreamed 
of doing in the most rabid days of Populism. In the 
light of the commissioner’s findings in this case it 
becomes absolutely impossible in commerce to recog- 
nize any division of trade activity as between the 
wholesaler and the retailer and a long step backward 
is taken toward the day when the local artisan, having 
made his wares by hand, went out and peddled them 
from door to door. 





HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


WasuHineTon, D. C., July 30.—In a speech in the 
Senate on the high cost of living Senator Burton, of 
Ohio, said that the second most conspicuous increase has 
been in the price of lumber and building material, of 
which latter, lumber is the most important item. This 
increase, he said, is tracable to the diminishing supply 
of a natural resource. He said: 


The lumber supply of the United States, which at one time 
seemed abundant and even inexhaustible, has, in view of the 
great demand for buildings, furniture, etc., been diminished 
to such an extent as to almost threaten an early exhaustion. 
The diminishing supply of timber in the face of unusual de- 
mand has caused a rapid and continuous increase in the 
price of products of the forest. 

In the comparison of different groups of manufactures the 
advance from 1900 to 1910 has been greatest in this class. 
In the 10 years named the wholesale prices of woodenware 
and furniture, as compiled by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, show an increase of about 20 per cent. The 
increase in the cost of lumber was considerably greater than 
that of manufactures of wood. But the prices of window 
glass and certain grades of earthenware, according to the 
figures of the same department, have decreased nearly as 
much. For this divergence there is an evident explanation, 
namely, that the supply of timber is becoming more limited. 
while that of sand and clay and other materials for glass 
and earthenware is practically inexhaustible and readily 
available, 
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HEARING ON AMENDMENT TO COMMERCE COURT ACT. 


[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31.—At ‘Ga Friday’s con- 
gressional hearing on the proposed amendment of the 
Commerce Court Act Luther M. Walter, representing the 
tap-line interests, occupied most of the time. When the 
meeting convened there was some discussion as to why 
the measure was referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
the inference being that its friends feared an unfavor- 
able report from the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. Walter declared he knew nothing as to why the 
measure had been referred to the Judiciary Committee 
but argued that appeals should be allowed from nega- 
tive as well as affirmative orders. Despite the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Adamson that the matter be deferred until 
further discussed by the commission at its first meeting 
in the fall Mr. Walter declared that it was an im- 
portant matter and should be disposed of at once. 

Rep. Sims, of Tennessee, voiced his belief that the 
action of the commission was in the interest of the 
publie and that the proposed legislation was for special 
interests. 

Mr. Walter insisted that the commission’s opinion in 
the tap-line case denied lumber shippers rates which 
others obtain and that the small lumber shippers on 
the tap lines were greatly harmed by the decision and 
charged the commission with undertaking to equalize 
the fortunes of men. In his opinion the region between 
Little Rock and Louisiana city was built up by these 
short lines. 

Contrary to the belief of Mr. Sims, that the proposed 
legislation would break up the present good system, 
Mr. Walter insisted that the decision had proved disas- 
trous to millions of dollars worth of property. He said 
the commission had made the same mistake in the ele- 
vator case and the Supreme Court decided against the 
commission. Mr. Sims pointed out that the giving of 
jurisdiction over the commission’s orders was not in 
the interest of the public, but Mr. Walter argued that 
it was a point of law. 

The commodities clause gave the lines a status which 
the commission could not change. The question of law 
to be brought before the court was whether or not the 
tap lines were common carriers and this was not an 
administrative question as this transportation was the 
same as, transportation over the larger line. 

While Mr. Adamson feared the Supreme Court would 
decide against the tap lines Mr. Walter did not, insist: 
ing they were common earriers. ‘‘You are in more 
danger of losing than gaining,’’ said Mr. Adamson. 
‘“Give us a chance to see,’’ said Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Walter pointed out that the roads were not try- 
ing to destroy the commission and said that the de- 
cision gave the big roads $3,000,000 a year. Rep. 
Broussard declared that the commission was not de- 
stroyed by appeals from affirmative orders and that 
there was no more danger of it being destroyed through 
appeals from negative orders. 


SATURDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


Saturday morning’s session bristled with attacks on 
the attitude of the commission in the tap-line case 
which were forced upon Mr. Walter by questions from 
members of the committee, who fired volleys of ques- 
tions at him. Rep. Sims opposed Mr. Walter in his 
argument while Reps. Richardson and Cullop took sides 
with him in the view that all litigation should be sub- 
ject to review by a higher court. 

A wordy battle between Mr. Sims and Mr. Walter 
occurred soon after the opening of the Saturday morn- 
ing session. Mr. Sims declared that Mr. Walter was 
seeking to destroy the whole system of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission simply that his special interests 
might be served and pointed out that the commission 
acted for the public welfare. Mr. Walter denied the 
allegation of Mr. Sims and declared that he was not 
trying to knife a beneficial statute and said the commis- 
sion itself recognized that there ought to be a correc- 
tion of a misapplication of law. He held that the com 
mission can violate the Constitution, even in negative 
orders, and that there is no relief available. This 
statement startled some of those present but Mr. 
Walter declared it was the truth. 

Mr. Adamson contended that if the tap-line order 
restrained the tap ry it was in effect an affirmative 
order and relief could be had. Mr. Walter voiced the 
opinion that the trunk lines were ‘‘scared to death’’ 
of the commission and dared not disobey negative 
orders. He said that the commission so worded the 
negative order as to make it affirmative against the 
roads. Reps. Richardson and Cullop agreed that the 
question ought to be reviewed by a higher court. 

‘*The trunk lines do not have to move an inch to get 
an affirmative order,’’ said Mr. Walter. ‘‘As far as 
I know, there is no difference of opinion among the 
commissioners on the question. They have not read 
the evidence in the tap-line case as it is a physical im- 
possibility to do so. The commission should not be 
given the discretion of certifying cases for review 
as it might not certify them. The certification should 
be made on request of counsel on a bona fide ground.’’ 

According to Mr. Sims the witness did not represent 
the shippers but Mr. Walter held that he did. Secretary 
Marble interrupted to say that railroads were not 
considered shippers if they were interested in industrial 
products. Mr. Walter charged Secretary Marble with 
trying to make it appear that the commission had 
not made a mistake in the ease. 

‘‘The commission should be the last body to tell 
this committee that it is infallible in interpreting the 
law,’’ said Mr. Walter. ‘‘By a confidential letter it 
forbade the trunk lines to continue the contracts with 


the tap lines and this decision should be reviewed by 
a higher court. The matter is too broad for the com- 
mission to insist upon its order being absolutely final. 
On two days’ notice the commission put the tap lines 
outside the pale of the law. We want a remedy to 
establish that right in court. This legislation does not 
substitute a eourt for the commission. The commis- 
sion is the most beneficial administrative body in the 
world and it has reached that position through the 
process of review of its affirmative orders. It is ab- 
surd to say that a review of negative orders would up- 
set the plan. We are asking for nothing in negative 
orders that is not done in affirmative orders.’’ 

Mr. Walter based his attack upon the commission on 
its error of law in the case, which he said was full of 
inconsistencies and inaccuracies. Commissioner 
Clements asked for an opportunity to reply to Attorney 
Walter, which was promised by the commission later. 

‘‘The commission ought to be removed from office 
if it is guilty of such conduct as you charge,’’ said 
Mr. Sims, 

‘*No,’’ replied Mr. Walter, ‘‘I do not charge the 
commission with bad faith but with error of judgment, 
which ought to be reviewed.’’ 

Reference was made by Mr. Walter to the Prouty 
letter, which he said had been made to appear as a 
general subject and not for any specific bill. Con- 
missioner Clements asked that the letter referred to by 
Mr. Walter as having been sent to the railroads by 
Commissioner Harlan in the tap-line ease be put in the 
record, which was done. The meeting then adjourned 
until 2 o’elock. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


John B. Daish, of Washington, opened the afternoon 
session on Saturday with a legal argument for the right 
of appeal from negative orders of the commission. He 
represented the following interests: Grain Dealers’ 
Association, National Hay Association of Birmingham, 
Ala.; Toledo Produce Exchange, Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, Syracuse Traffic Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce, Augusta, Ga.; Board of Trade, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; Ohio Shippers’ Association and the Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Association, 

He took the broad view of the question and argued 
that the shipper had the same right of judicial power as 
the carrier but Mr. Adamson thought otherwise as 
Gongress had never regulated the conduct of private 
individuals. Mr. Daish declared that the law applied 
to the shipper as well as to the carrier, and the juris- 
diction of the commission extended to both. He held 
that reasonable rates applied to the shipper as well 
as the carrier and that the shipper had the right to de- 
mand the exercise of judicial power and that the right 
was strong because his adversary had that right. He 
wlso held that both parties were on an equality of law, 
either side being able to secure redress from a con- 
fiseatory order. The witness said that neither. side 
could get redress from a negative order. 

‘*Do you want to make the commission analogous 
to a court?’’ asked Mr. Adamson. 

‘-No;’’ replied the witness, ‘‘ you can keep it an ad: 
ministrative body and give the right to appeal from its 
negative orders. After a review by the courts the 
case could go back to the commission for reconsidera- 
tion.’’ 

It was pointed out by Mr. Adamson that there is 
a right of rehearing before the commission but Mr. 
Daish said many requests for rehearings were not 
granted while the former contended that such legisla- 
tion would swamp the courts. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Harlan occupied 


INTERSTATE 


Relief from Fourth Séction. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—In seeking relief from 
the fourth section (I. C. Tariff No. 6586) the South- 
ern Railway Co. and other carriers have been granted 
permission by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
establish rates on lumber and articles taking same rates 
from points of origin to Roanoke, Va., the same as rates 
concurrently in effect from the same points to Lynch- 
burg, Richmond and other Virginia cities, which rates 
are not in accord with the provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion, but are protected by applications filed prior to 
February 17, 1911, and not passed upon by the com- 
mMISsion. 





Permission has been granted the Southern Railway 
Co. by the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish 
rates on porch columns, bases and capitals (wooden), 
carload minimum weight 30,000 pounds, from Green- 
wood, Miss., to points set forth in the petition, 3 cents 
a 100 pounds higher than the rates on pine lumber con- 
currently in effect between the same points, without ob- 
serving the provisions of the fourth section (I. C. C. 
Tariff, No. 6611). The commission does not approve of 
any rates that may be filed under this authority, all 
such rates being subject to complaint, investigation and 
correction if in conflict with any other provision of the 
act. 





The Southern Railway Co. and participating carriers 
have been given permission by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish rates on wooden hoops from 
Moorhead, Miss., to points of destination shown in (I. 


all of Tuesday afternoon’s session. He said it was 
not the practice of the commission to issue orders to 
cease rebating and that merely calling attention to the 
violation of the law was sufficient as the law provides 
the method for violation. He doubted the competency 
of the commission to pass on the validity of contracts 
and said no order against the contracts would have 
effect in court. He declared the tap lines could get a 
ruling of the court on the contracts, when the question 
arose as to whether the tap lines were common carriers. 
He told of one Federal court which held that the tap 
lines were plant facilities and not common carriers. 

In answering a query from Mr, Adamson as to 
whether the commission would join the committee in 
formulating a plan whereby cases on which there was 
a doubt as to the law would be certified to a court 
Commissioner Harlan said that it would, and that he 
believed it would increase the efficiency of the commis- 
sion, 

Some of the members of the commission believed if 
this was done the question of law involving rate cases 
would handicap the commission in disposing of them. 

Representative Cullop asked Mr. Harlan if he had 
any objection to amending the act so that appeal could 
be taken from a decision refusing a petition but Mr. 
Harlan said he had little opportunity to consider such 
a question as it was an important one and pointed out 
that if every litigant was to be given the right to test 
the decision of the commission in court, commerce of 
the country would suffer by delays and declared that 
he thought it illogical to give shippers appeals from 
orders refusing their petitions. 

Mr. Cullop expressed the opinion that it would only 
be fair to give the man who lost in the commission the 
same remedies as the man who gained. 

‘When a petition is granted the railroad has the 
right of appeal,’’ said Mr. Cullop. ‘‘If the shipper’s 
petition is refused why should he not have as many 
rights as the railroad?’’ 

“*To give the shipper the right of appeal,’’ said Mr. 
Tlarlan, ‘‘ would change the very underlying principles 
of the act. The commission stands as a representative 
of the shipping public to check the railroads’ abuse of 
their power. To give the shipper an appeal would be 
to give him an appeal from the body that represents 
the shipper.’’ 


In speaking of the letter he had written to Mr. 
Pierce of the Rock Island, Commissioner Harlan said 
he did not think the Rock Island was acting in good 
faith with the commission; that it had made contracts 
for divisions with the tap lines. He said the commis- 
sion expected the carriers to obey the report of the 
commission without making an order. Mr. Pierce sug- 
gested that some civil procedure be taken to determine 
the case and asked Mr. Harlan for his opinion, which 
was given. This was the letter to which Mr. Walter 
referred. 

Mr. Harlan denied that the trunk lines were favored 
by the commission in preference to the tap lines. He 
admitted, however, that the report was given out. be- 
fore the carriers could take the matter to court. Only 
one day intervened before the order took effect and 
Mr. Cullop stated that the law required three days’ 
notice. Mr. Harlan declared that the commission made 
no order by which a civil test could be made because 
the rebates would continue to be paid until the matter 
went through the courts. He said the commission as- 
sumed the soundness of its views and that he thought 
the tap lines could bring suit on the contracts. 

The committee adjourned until Thursday when Wil- 
liam KE. Glasgow, of Philadelphia, will appear. At- 
torney General Wickersham is also expected to testify 
this week. 


COMMERCE. 


C. Tariff, No. 78) without observing he provisions 
a the fourth ain, until such time as the commission 
shall pass upon the petitions filed relative thereto. 








Postponement of Tariffs and Supplements. 


The following tariffs and supplements have been post- 
poned by the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
August 1 to November 29, 1912: 

Chicago, Rock Iskand & Pacific Railway, supplements 
Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9 to I. C. C. Tariff No. C-9235; Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway, Louisiana Western Railway 
and the Lake Charles & Northern Railway, supplement 
No. 28 to I. C. C. Tariff No. B-2454; St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway, supplement No. 63 to I. C. C. Tariff 
No. 5313; St. Louis Southwestern Railway, supplement 
No. 9 to I. C. C. Tariff No. 3079; F. A. Leland, agent, 
supplements Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 to I. ©. CG. Tariff No. 914; 
the Atchison, Topeka ’& Santa Fe Railway, supplement 
No. 42 to I. C. C. Tariff No. 3690; The Kansas City 
Southern Railway, supplement No. 42 to I. ©. C. Tariff 
No. 1945; The Missouri Pacific Railway and the St. 
Louis, Tron Mountain & Southern Railway, supplement 
No. 25 to I. C. C. Tariff No. 9424; Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road, supplement No. 6 to I. C. C. Tariff No. A-844; 
Texas & Pacific Railway, supplement No. 38 to I. C. C. 
Tariff No. 1608; The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
way, supplement No. 22 to I. C. C. Tariff No. 3996; New 
Orleans-Northeastern Railroad and the Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Railway, supplement No. 14 to I. C. C. Tariff No 
182; Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway, supple- 
ment No. 34 to I. C. C. Tariff No. 1893. 
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MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 


And as silently steal away. 
—Longfellow. 


Mankind of all races and of every stage of civilization has some 
conception of music, together with a means of satisfying what appears 
to be a taste if not a craving for “concord of sweet sounds.” In fact 
this taste for music has seemed always to be so inherent a quality in 
the human mind and intellect that its absence, if it be absent in any 
individual man, is looked upon as a lack, to say the least, of an 
essential element in a well rounded out character. Something of 
this thought must have been in the mind of the Immortal Bard when 
he said that 


“The man that hath no music in himself, 
* * * * * * * x 


istic of the place to be celebrated. Perhaps the most common form 
of this class of songs is the college song by means of which college 
boys undertake to give expression to the enthusiasm they feel for 
their alma mater. 


National and State Songs. 


Music occupies a very important and permanent position exclusively 
for the pleasure it gives in itself. But it is so closely related to and 
is so essential a part of many other forms of enjoyment that it is a 
well nigh indispensable factor in community life. 

No celebration or ceremony of any sort is complete without music 
of one form or another. Almost from the beginning of religious 
worship singing has been deemed essential, and as a consequence 
some of the loftiest and most sacred of religious sentiments are ex- 
pressed in poetry set to music. Not alone joy, but grief has its appro- 
priate form of expression in music. So that, whether it be to cele- 
brate the union of “two hearts that beat as one” in the bonds of holy 

matrimony, or to give expression to the faith 





Is fit for treason, stratagems and spoils.” 


Essential Element. 


Perhaps this statement is not to be taken 
too literally; poetic license allows consider- out? 
able latitude of statement if the thought 
expressed contains at least an element 


ANYTHING LACKING? 


What does your community lack that 
it must have to be completely rounded 


If it possesses all the factors that are 
essential to its prosperity and perpetuity, 


that triumphs over grief at the loss of a 
loved one, music performs an indispensable 
service in. giving voice to the promptings of 
the human heart. 


“Patron Goddesses of Music.” 


The relation which music bears to many 
of the other arts is exemplified in the ancient 


of truth, and this statement undoubtedly are they actively and effectively perform- myths which made the nine Muses “the 
does contain much of truth. ing their proper functions? patron goddesses of music and song, of 


No one, it is ventured, can pursue a study 
of men in the aggregate, in the groups of 
various kinds—family, community, state and 
nation—without being struck with the pre- 
cise similarity that invariably exists between 
the individual man and the group. If it be 
true, therefore, that the lack of taste for 
music in the individual man is a defect in 
his character, the same must be true of the 
groups of mankind—the community, for ex- 
ample. 

The fact is, however, that the group—the 
community—rarely exists that has not among 
its members numerous persons who love 
music; many indeed who, though themselves 
unable to produce music either vocal or in- 
strumental, nevertheless are quite in ecstasy whole. 





Are all the wheels of the community 
machine working freely, and are they in 
perfect mesh with one another? Or are 
many of them lagging behind, not only 
failing to perform their own functions 
but clogging the entire mechanism? 


The Community is an individual entity 
—like the individual man—and if any of 
its component parts fails to perform its 
complete function, the health of the whole 
is injured or destroyed. 

The first step in community develop- 
ment is to demonstrate the essential unity 
of interest of all individuals and institu- 
tions in the community; next to stimu- 
late, consolidate and unify all efforts for 
the upbuilding of the Community as a 


poetry, and of those fine arts that tend to 
promote the civilization of mankind.” In 
those ancient days they “lent their presence 
to enliven happy incidents in the lives of 
favorite mortals—such, for example, as the 
marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia, or that 
of Peleus and Thetis; and sometimes even 
at moments of great sorrow, as at the death 
of Achilles, they would descend to mourn 
in strains which drew forth tears from gods 
and men.” As Terpsichore, the muse of 
dancing, was portrayed by the ancients in 
the act of playing the lyre, so the dance of 
modern times is so dependent upon music 
for its success that the two are inseparable. 


Has Educative Value. 


But music is to be considered from the 








when. they are enabled to listen to good music 
of almost any kind 


Music Has Power. 


Besides affording the pure delicious enjoyment that lovers of music 
derive from listening to its sweet notes, music exercises influences 
of the most mysterious and powerful kind upon those who hear it. 
No general would think of going into battle without his martial band, 
and history presents innumerable instances in which a band or evena 
lone musician has saved the day when every other resource had been 
exhausted. 

This: power of music has been so well recognized that hardly any 
great project known to history has been consummated without what 
may fitly be termed its “Song of Victory.” One of the most cele- 
brated songs of this character is the “Marseillaise Hymn,” the “Grand 
Song of the French Revolution.” Hardly less celebrated are the 
German national song, “The Watch on the Rhine,” and our own, 
“America,” “Columbia” and “Star Spangled Banner.” 

The value of music as exemplified in a national song is recognized 
by states and cities which in many instances have offered substantial 
prizes for compositions suitably setting forth the qualities character- 


subjective as well as from the objective view- 
point; for the study and performance of music are a highly important 
and beneficial part of the education. It is a most effective means of 
cultivating and developing the senses of sight, hearing and touch, 
as well as some of the finer faculties of the mind. Likewise it affords 
a means and becomesean instrument through which to express in the 
most powerful manner sentiments that can not be otherwise ex- 
pressed or at most but feebly. 

The taste for music and the ability to perform upon a musical 
instrument are, like reading, often a source of solace in old age, sick- 
ness, sorrow or loneliness, not only to the performer himself but to 
those he loves and desires to please. 


Character Ingredient. 

In short, music is a highly important factor in life and in civiliza- 
tion. As it profitably may be made an essential ingredient in the 
formation of the character of the individual man, so it is not to be 
disregarded in the building of the community. The encouragement 
of music'by the organizing of local orchestras, quartettes and bands 
is a most effective form of community development. The personal 
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OMMUNITY SHOULD ENCOURAGE INTELLECT- 


associations that are brought about by membership in these musical 
bodies often develops acquaintanceships that ripen into friendships 


that last throughout life. 


Moreover, the financial encouragement that is given to such insti- 
tutions by the loca! development club may be repaid by the furnish- 
ing of the music that is indispensable in connection with local cele- 
brations of every kind. Often it happens that in this way the club 
can help in the musical education of young people whose parents lack 
the means to aid them in the pursuit of their studies. In doing work 
of this kind the club is but following the example set by philanthro- 


{From Cedar Rapids (lowa) Republic.] 
OKLAHOMA SPEAKER DENOUNCES’ EVILS 
GROWING FROM ‘‘CAT’’ CONCERNS. 


WEALTH OF COUNTRY BEING CONCENTRATED 
IN HANDS OF FEW IN CITIES. 
Hon. Nelson S. Darling Shows That ‘‘The Community 
of Interest’’ Demands That Residents of Smaller 
Cities Be Loyal to Local Dealers. 


A virile attack upon the methods and evils of the 
mail order merchandising concerns was the feature of 
an address of the Hon. Nelson 8S. Darling, the speaker 
at the Chautauqua yesterday afternoon. Mr. Darling, 
who is a business man, a banker, and an influential 
politician of Oklahoma City, is waging a red hot cam- 
paign against the ‘‘cat’’ houses. He said in part: 

The history of all civilizations of old shows that when 
they grew rotten and ripe for destruction it was when the 
lands had gotten into the hands ef a few. and the cities 
were over populated, the mercantile business of the country 
centralized, and the means of production and distribution 
of wealth were controlled by a few men. No nation ever 
fell at the hands of the tillers of the soil and the dwellers 
in the towns and villages and small cities. 


The ever increasing business of the big mail order houses 
is sapping the life of the small communities, and creating 
a vortex into which the wealth of the country is being 


rapidly concentrated. They are a potent factor in bringing 
about the condition above described. 

Mr. Darling is in favor of a pure advertising law as 
well as a pure food law, and is opposed to the pro- 
posed increase of postage on newspapers and other 
periodicals, but believes that thousands of trashy pub- 
lications would be put out of business were there laws 
governing advertising, prohibiting the exploiting of 
fortune tellers, soothsayers, and quack doctors of 
various descriptions, not to say anything of the many 
get-rich-quick schemes. Mr. Darling had_ several 
samples of this style of publication, from which he 
read much to the amusement of his audience. 

Mr. Darling showed the interdependency of the 
farmers and the different people in these towns or 
communities of interest, and made a plea for their 
preservation by cooperation. He stated that these 
towns and villages or communities of interest furnish 
to the farmer the social side which the isolation of 
the farm denies them, and have much to do with the 
moulding and shaping of the character of the better 
class of farmers, who are a large part of the citizen- 
ship, that class of citizenship which is the bulwark 
of the stability of the Nation. While the farmer is 
only a part of this environment, we must take into 
consideration the doctor, the lawyer, the banker, 
he said, the teacher, the preacher, the artisan and the 
blacksmith, who are all component parts, and who are 
bound together by ties of neighborly affection and 
mutual understanding, as the result of almost daily 
contact. They are welded together into one big fam- 
ily by common joys and sorrows, by common aspira- 
tions, and through a realization of the interdepend- 
encies bound together by ties that can not and do 
not exist in the great cities, centers which destroy 
the sort of civilization described when they come 
into contact with it. 

Mr. Darling showed that the consumer who is taken 
in by the specious advertising of the mail order houses 
is in nearly every case a loser, both in the inferior 
quality of the goods and in the juggling of prices. 





{From Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum.] 
A MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 


The Tradesman Thinks Judicious Advertising Would 
Help in Abating Some of Them. 


On all sides wails go up from local dealers as they 
contemplate what they term the nefarious ways of 
the mail order houses, says the Tradesman. These 
mammoth department stores not oniy have the audac- 
ity to sell cheaply, but they absolutely advertise the 
fact. They send their pound and a half catalogs into 
every home on a simple request and the lady of the 
house can read ali about cut prices from adhesive to 
zine. What is worse she attempts to apply these fas- 
cinating quotations to her purchases from the local 
merchant. His only resource as a rule is explanations 
that somehow do not explain. 

Mail order houses advertise bargains and the aver- 
age woman always has a kindly feeling toward the 
fellow who will sell her for 9 cents what she has to 
pay 15 cents for locally, although the quality may 
not be quite the same or the freight charges may 
make it more expensive than the same product, yet 
she is only exercising the same right the merchant 
claims for himself, the right to buy in what she be- 


pists to whose aid many musical artists have owed their success. 
Music then is a civilizing, humanizing and educating influence that 


no community can well do without. Whatever its cultivation may 


cost in money, this influence justifies its encouragement. 
may be fully justified on the grounds of business policy; for when- 
ever a community goes away from home for music that it might as 
well produce at home it is to all intents and purposes making a public 
demonstration of “mail-order” buying, while at the same time adver- 
tising the fact that a neighboring community has more enterprise 
in one field at least than it has itself. 


But it 





lieves is the cheapest market. She makes mistakes 


and so does he. Perhaps the largest mistake that the 


latter makes is that he does not advertise as thor- 
oughly, as carefully and as persistently as his metro- 
politan competitor. It is no use to say in effect that 
‘*‘T am Jones, I have a store, I may have what you 
want, if not, I have something just as good or better, 
which you ought to buy.’’ That sort of mandatory 
announcement may have commanded trade when the 
ships of Ponce de Leon rocked in the outer bay, but 
everybody knows that it is obsolete today, except per- 
haps the comatose merchant and he never did believe 
in advertising for his store ‘‘has always given a fair 
profit till these mail order houses broke out; they ought 
to be against the law.’’ 

It is shrewdly suspected that the sleeping sickness 
is not entirely confined to Africa. 





{From Leavenworth (Kans.) Post.] 
GET THE BUSINESS. 


There are thousands of dollars’ worth of goods com- 
ing into Leavenworth every week from mail order 
houses. These goods are no better and no cheaper 
than the goods sold by the Leavenworth merchants. 
The mail order houses reach the people through ad- 
vertising. The man who wants the farmers’ trade 
must not put an advertisement in a paper because he 
likes the man who owns the paper but because he 
wants the trade of the people who read the paper. 
Advertising is purely a business proposition and if 
followed up systematically will build up any legiti- 
mate business. Every dollar that leaves Leavenworth 
County and goes to a mail order house is a dollar lost. 
If the merchants want the city and county to prosper 
they must see to it that the dollars are all spent at 
home. The cities that are building up the fastest are 
those whose newspapers are full of small advertise- 
ments from the merchants inviting the public to do 
their trading with them. 





Everybody Can't 
Own a Real Farm 


but nearly every American citi- 
zen can own a home. _ That’s 
what our ancestors fought for 
away back in 1776—but ances- 
tors.can’t help those who won’t 
help themselves. By placing 
within our reach “‘life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” 
and setting for us the example 
of good homes, our worthy fore- 
fathers did about all they could 
for us. In the building of their 
homes wood was used almost ex- 
clusively, due, of course, in a 
large degree to its availability, 
but more particularly because of 
it making a healthful and sani- 
tary abode suited most wonder- 
fully to the climatic conditions 
of the country. Wood has ever 
been the favored building mate- 
rial and the lumber we have in 
stock these days makes the 
building of a home an easy mat- 
ter compared to what our ances- 
tors experienced. It’s all ma- 
chine worked, cut to exact sizes, 
smoothly finished and ready to 
nail on. Come in and let us ex- 
plain about its cost and quality. 








“There’s Ne Place Like Home” 


Name and Address 











NO. 4. SERIES I, “AMERICAN LUMBERMAN” 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ADVERTISE- 
MENTS; FURNISHED TO DEALERS 
FREE ON REQUEST ; NOW READY. 


{From the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman.] 


AGRICULTURE AND THE MAIL 
ORDER BUSINESS. 


Our State board of agriculture has accepted the 
proposition of a Chicago mail order house which offers 
to donate $75,000 to be used in farm demonstration 
work in Oklahoma. It is made a condition of the offer 
that the counties of this State donate sums of money 
equal to the amounts given by the Chicago mail order 
house. 

Considerable discussion has developed relative to 
this matter. The Chicago mail order house has en- 
joyed a fine business among the farmers of Oklahoma, 
but the donation proposed by that mercantile insti- 
tution has not been Jooked upon in the nature of a 
reward to the farmers of Oklahoma. : 

Probably it is good business on the part of the for- 
eign institution. Local merchants do not take kindly 
to the arrangement made by the Oklahoma Board of 
Agriculture; and just what steps will be taken in each 
county of Oklahoma to urge the commissioners to 
make appropriations or refuse to make them, is not 
known at this time. No county will receive cash 
from the mail order house unless said county makes 
a cash appropriation from the funds paid by tax- 
payers. 

The Oklahoman still maintains that the best agri- 
cultural results in this State can be obtained by con- 
verting every chamber of commerce and industrial 
organization in the State into a board of agriculture. 

The community in Oklahoma which takes the lead 
in this movement will take lead in progress, devel- 
opment and prosperity. The industrial organization of 
our State which gives more attention to farming and 
less attention to exploiting its brick and mortar will 
set a pace which will be so hot that other cities will 
find difficulty in keeping in the race. 

If we can double our crop yield, then the merchants 
of our big cities will sell double the amount of goods 
which they now are selling. Do they care for the 
double business? 

If we double our crop yield then every owner of 
an office building in a large city will have more appli- 
cations from tenants than he can care for. Do the 
owners of skyscrapers wish crowded buildings? 

If we double our crop yield, then the doctors will 
receive checks in the mail for all of their old accounts. 
Do the medical men wish to receive this class of mail? 

If we double our crop yield, every line of business 
will show twice as much activity as at present. Do 
our people wish to double their business and their in- 
comes? 

If we set ourselves to work to stimulate the farm- 
ing industry in Oklahoma we can do more in 10 min- 
utes than can be done by a correspondence course con- 
ducted for a year by a foreign mail order house. Such 
an institution can not feel the personal interest in 
our farmers and their families that is felt by the busi- 
ness men of our own State. If we will use the talent 
and the power which exist in our industrial organiza- 
tions we can double the farming interests of Oklahoma. 
Then the business of the cities will double, not at some 
future time, but IMMEDIATELY. 


UNFAIR ADVERTISING. 


Retailers in this country would do well to work to- 
ward having enacted by Congress a law similar to one 
which is now on the,statute books of Germany and 
which embraces stringent provisions against all forms 
of unfair advertising and false assertions concerning 
merchandise. Germany was the first nation to legis- 
late against this source of public injury and unfor- 
tunately its course has been followed by very few 
countries. If a similar law were in force in the United 
States the retailers would possess one of the most 
effective weapons possible in fighting mail order insti- 
tutions which frequently sell merchandise that does not 
measure up to representation. 

Placing extravagant values on goods that undoubt- 
edly are misrepresented is something that does not 
occur so frequently as formerly in Germany, due to 
this law which provides punishment for unfair compe- 
tition. Article 4 of the Imperial German Statute as 
amended June 10, 1909, reads as follows: 

Whoever with intent to call forth the appearance of. an 
especially advantageous offer shall in public announcements 
of communications intended for a larger circle of persons as 
touching business relations, especially as touching the char- 


acter, origin, manner of production or the fixing of the 
price of goods or industrial products, the manner of acquisi- 





tion or the sources of supply of goods, the possession of 
marks of distinction, the motive or purpose of sale, or the 
abundance of supplies, shall knowingly make false repre- 
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UAL DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNGER GENERATION 


sentations tending to mislead, is liable to imprisonment up 
to one year and to a money penalty up to 5,000 marks, or 
to one of these punishments. 


Opportunity is given to the parties directly inter- 
ested, including trade organizations, to proceed against 
the offending party. On this point the law says: 


In the case of sections 1 and 3 a suit to enjoin from cer- 
tain acts can be prosecuted by any tradesman who manu- 
factures or brings on the market goods of a like or similar 
character to those in question. Such cases can also be 
prosecuted by associations organized to promote trade inter- 
ests, in so far as any such organizations may have the 
eapacity to sue in any civil proceeding. Such tradesmen 
and associations of tradesmen may also sue for injunctions 
against persons acting in violation of sections 6, 8, 10, 11 
and 12. 


The following statistics show how many convictions 


were obtained under the law during the years 1905- 
1909: 


No. of verdicts No. of persons 
guilty ff 


Year, of ty. affected. 
IS rattealevaneia gale taie c's a4 alee averalore ieee See 192 
DEE 60.0.5 0050506060008 9000 R00 Per 205 204 
INORG aicsescvsisleicie ¢ eis WleSora aaa Gewese weleeera 166 166 
0 SSE ee er rr - 173 195 
DIRS keke Nee CKD SCC R ORT EES peveane 277 286 


The usual procedure in Germany when a party is 
found guilty of misrepresenting merchandise is to im- 
pose for the first offense a fine up to M. 5,000 ($1,190); 
for the second offense a fine up to M. 5,000 or imprison- 
ment up to one year, and for the third offense, in- 
variably the guilty party is sent to prison for a term 
not exceeding one year. In addition, whenever a party 


is convicted of false advertising he is obliged to in- 
sert an advertisement in a certain number of news- 
papers stating that he has been convicted of unfair 
competition. Usually he is required by the German 
judge to insert the advertisement in at least 25 news- 
papers and sometimes in as many as 100 newspapers. 
The judge usually dictates the text of the advertise- 
ment and specifies the publications in which the adver- 
tisement shall be inserted. 

This law was first enacted in Germany in 1896 but 
was amended in 1909. As amended the law deals with 
false assertions as to one’s own goods; false weights, 
measures, and quantities of goods; slander of credit 
of a person or his goods; privileged communications; 
trade names; business or trade secrets, and procedure. 








“INCOMPETENCE OF PARCEL-POST THOUGHT” REFLECTED IN BILLS. 


‘“Our busy constituents at home may be pardoned for 
regarding the parcel post unanalytically as the child 
regards the horse. When children, to our limited expe- 
rience a horse represented four legs, a head, a trunk, and 
a tail, and pictorially defining it, leaving nothing to 
chance, we labeled it, ‘This is a horse.’ ’’—United States 
Sen. Obadiah Gardner, of Maine. 

Sen. Gardner a few days prior to the action of the 
Senate Post-Office and Post-Roads Committee favorably 
recommending the Bourne parcel post bill, ‘‘slightly 
amended,’’? took members of Congress to task for 
attempting to look upon such a far-reaching and impor- 
tant piece of legislation as that of parcel post in much 
the same light as a child regards a horse. He regretted 
to say that the illustration of puerility he had given 
was only too applicable to the parcel-post situation as it 
now exists. His words will carry more weight when it 
is explained that Sen. Gardner favors parcel post. His 
objections are against the careless manner in which Con- 
gress is proceeding toward enacting one of the most 
intricate and expensive pieces of legislation that have 
been proposed in many years. What Senator Gardner 
describes as ‘‘incompetence of parcel-post thought”’ 
among members of Congress has been observed by 
cthers. That this incompetence is a fact is indicated in 
attempts to get National solons to discuss fully the 
parcel-post proposition. Dozens of members of the lower 
House admit they know little or nothing of parcel post 
except that the ‘‘farmers want it’’ and ‘‘most European 
countries have it.’? Beyond this their ideas are vague 
cr dense. 

Despite this, and the great financial burden parcel post 
would lay on Uncle Sem, the lower House voted almost 
unarimously for the Moon substitute providing a parcel- 
post system based on a flat rate of charges. The Moon 
substitute stands no chance whatever of being made a 
law, but the Bourne bill with its zone base of charges, 
is likely to pass before the present session of Congress 
adjourns. The Pourne bill as recommended by the 
Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads is 
‘‘slightly’? amended. Wherein the Bourne bill was 
‘‘slightly’’ amended was as to the proposal to combine 
third-class matter (catalogs, circulars, ete.) with fourth- 
class matter (merchandise) and raise the present rate on 
printed matter from 1 cent for each two ounces to 1 
cent an ounce up to four ounces. 

Just as soon as the business interests of the large 
cities became aware of the effect of that provision— 
which meant that it would cost much more for postage 
each year to mail their catalogs and cireculars—they 
protested so strongly to the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads that the provision was stricken 
out. As one member of the committee expressed it: 
‘<When the matter came up in the committee the hardship 
the provision would inflict on the business interests of 
the country was so easily seen that it was promptly 
changed.’’? One who has given much study to this subject 
said: ‘ 

A provision of a bill that would place an increased burden 
on the business interests of the large cities had no chance 
in a Senate committee. A bill which threatens the destruc- 
tion of the business interests of the small towns and _com- 
munities of the country is favorably recommended. What 
does the small town retailer think about it? Is it not time 
for the retailers to present a solid front and let Congress 
know that they as a class are as conducive to the prosperity 
of the Nation as the business interests of the large cities? 
Why is it that a bill that threatens to destroy the commer- 
cial careers of a large proportion of the small retailers 
receives such easy sailing in Congress, and a provision that 
adds a slight burden of expense to the commercial institu- 
tions of the large cities is killed? Organization explains the 
whole situation. Until the retailers of the United States 
fight for their trade rights by presenting a solid front 
before Congress, as do other commercial classes, they will 
always meet defeat and be forced to endure legislation that 
not only harms but may destroy them. 

Some members of the Senate have declared they are 
not in favor of any parcel-post legislation that would 
hurt the small town retailer, but at the same time 
expressed the belief that the retailers would not be 
harmed by the Bourne bill. It is admitted the Moon sub- 
stitute, if a law, would do more harm to the retailer than 
the Bourne bill, but a glance at the zone basis of charges 
in the latter bill shows whether or not the retailer would 
suffer by its enactment. The Bourne bill zones and the 
rates therefor are described as follows: 


First zone (representing an area approximately 90 miles square) 
—For matter mailed at the post office from which a rural route 
starts and for delivery on the rural route, 5 cents for the first 
pound or fraction of a pound, and 1 cent for each additional pound 
or fraction of a pound. In first zone, except as provided above, 6 
cents for first pound or fraction of a pound, and 2 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction of a pound. 

Second zone (territory outside the first zone within a radius of 
approximately 200 miles from the center of the unit of area)—7 
cents for the first pound or fraction of a pound and 3 cents for each 
additional pound or fraction of a pound. 


Third zone (all territory outside the second zone and within a 
radius of approximately 500 miles from the center of the unit of 
area)—S cents for the first pound or fraction of a pound, and 4 
cents for each additional pound or fraction of a pound. 

Fourth zone (all territory outside the third zone and within a 
radius of approximately 1,000 miles from the center of the unit 
of area)—9 cents for the first pound or fraction of a pound and 5 
cents for each additional pound or fraction of a pound. 

Fifth zone (all territory outside the fourth zone and within a 
radius of 2,000 miles from the unit of area)—12 cents for the first 
pound or fraction of a pound and 10 cents for each additional pound 
or fraction of a pound. 

Sixth zone (all territory outside the fifth zone)—12 cents for the 
first pound or fraction of a pound, and 12 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction of a pound. 

The Bourne bill, it is claimed, is a fairer measure to 
the United States Government than the Moon substitute 
because it gives Uncle Sam more for carrying packages 
longer distances than it does for shorter distances; but 
even its basis of charges are low enough to permit the 
mail order houses to increase their business greatly and 
consequently do added harm to the small-town retailer. 
It is probable that 75 per cent of the parcel-post busi- 
ress under the Bourne bill would fall within the first 
three zones, or the 500-mile limit, and the rates for 
these are low enough to permit of a large amount of 
merchandise being sent by parcel post that is now for- 
warded through other agencies. There are some persons 
who declare that the Bourne bill rates are too high to 
permit the mail order institutions to derive much benefit 
from them, but none of the mail order institutions so 
far as has been learned is opposing the bill. Should the 
Pourne bill pass, as it likely will, and its rate of charges 
is found too high to benefit the commercial institutions 
of the large cities, a lowering of the rates no doubt would 
take place at a future session of Congress. Once a 
parcel-post system is established, it will never be repealed, 
according to the general run of opinion, no matter how 
much of a governmental burden it proves to be. 

Congress, it seems, is determined to enact parcel-post 
legislation at this session of Congress, yet Senator 
Gardner Ceclares that as far as he has been able to 
discover there was not any literature to aid the student 
prior to this Congress. Nothing has been done in Con- 
gress, he says; 1.0thing in academic circles, even in those 
countries of Europe where the parcel-post agencies obtain, 
in way of expository treatments of the subject, giving 
the characteristic features and essential elements of the 
parcel-post problem. It is evident from the views of 
Sen. Gardner and others that Congress intends to estab- 
lish an enormously costly system about which it knows 
little or nothing, because some of the farmers who have 
been misled as to the ethics of the problem involved and 
the mail order institutions are demanding it. 

Sen. Gardner admits that soon after he had been made 
a member of the upper House of Congress he began to 
receive letters from farmers and editors of the farm press 
from all parts of the country urging him to make the 
parcel post his first concern as a United States senator. 
The demand that has been made upon Senator Gardner 
has been made upon every other member of the Senate 
and every member of the House.+ This demand of the 
farmer, the result of a system of education in the rural 
press, is going to achieve something that the retailers 
might successfully oppose were they solidly organized. 
The rural press of the country began several years ago 
to educate its readers to demand the parcel post, yet, 
Sen. Gardner says, there is no one well posted on the 
characteristic features and essential elements of such an 





institution, and only up to recently, as already stated, 
was there any literature obtainable on the subject. The 
parcel post in Europe has been such a costly venture 
that the interests favoring the system in this country 
have not been desirous of presenting facts as to the 
real conditions in the European systems. It seems that 
Congress is willing to establish a new governmental 
system of transportation even though it does add a huge 
burden—a burden that will cost millions more to operate 
than the system will yield in receipts. Pareel post will 
then not only prove a costly institution but will deaden 
small towns and communities beyond any degree now 
anticipated; such, at least, represents the views of many 
who are competent to speak authoritatively on this 
subject. 





[From Chicago Record-Herald.] 


FIGHT PARCEL POST. 


Hotel Men of State, in Convention, Declare It Will 
Eliminate Traveling Man. 


COMMITTEE IS SELECTED. 


Hotel men of Illinois have declared against the par- 
cel post, fearful that its operation will cause the trav- 
eling man to become as extinct a species as the ptero- 
dactyl and the dinosaur. 

The action was taken at the annual meeting of the 
Iinois Commercial Hotel Men’s Association, which 
ended at Peoria, Friday, and Chicago brothers of St. 
Poniface, who returned yesterday, brought the news. 

B. F. Clark, of the Travelers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, and A. F. Brundage, of the United Commercial 
Travelers, representing the traveling men’s interests, 
appeared before the meeting of 150. 

‘*Will Lose Best Customers.’’ 

‘*With the parcel post in operation,’’ they urged, 
“‘the hotels will lose their best customers, the travel- 
ing men, as the smali dealers will order their goods 
by mail. The mail order house will also boom and 
the need for the traveling man will disappear.’’ 

A committee of five, headed by W. H. Van Valken- 
kerg, of the Plaza Hotel, Danville, as chairman, was 
named to sound all the 765 hotel men of the State, 
and if the majority oppose parcel post, as the meet- 
ing itself did, petitions will ke circulated among hotel 
and other business men asking a protest. The move- 
ment will be made a national one. 


For Arbitration Board. 


The conference also resulted in a decision to name 
a joint arbitration board of the hotel-keepers and 
the traveling men to settle all differences appertain- 
ing to the traveling public. Hitherto it has been the 
custom when either of the two parties was aggrieved. 
to hasten to Springfield and urge a new law. 

Questions pertaining to the nine-foot bed-sheet, vio- 
let tale for the bath, the roller towel, and other such 
matters will hereafter be referred to the arbitration 
board. 

The consensus at the meeting was against the em- 
ployers’ liability law, and for its repeal on the plea 
that hotel-keepers did not understand it. 





“COMMUNITY BUILDER” INSPIRES ORGANIZATION OF CLUB. 


H. Seiffert Lumber Company. 


Walnut, lowa, July 3, 1912, 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


We herewith enclose you draft for $4 for one year's subscription to the 


American Lumberman. 


It is about a year now since you began writing about "Community 


Development" in your paper, and we have organized the Walnut Community Development 
Club, which we will soon incorporate, so you can see that your valuable paper has 
been successful in this part of the country and also in the "No Place Like Home" 


movement. 


Yours truly, 


H. Seiffert Lumber Co. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


How the Astute Hotel Clerk May Distinguish Between the Experienced and the Inexperienced Traveling Salesman — Should 
the Line-Yard Manager Be Given Free Rein or Should He Be Treated as an Automaton? 


NOT BOTHERED WITH SAMPLES. 


As we were sitting in the hotel lobby the porter 
wheeled a heavy sample case across the floor to the 
elevator to be taken to an upper floor to a sample 
reom. 

‘*There is one thing that we don’t have to be both- 
ered with,’’ the salesman remarked. ‘‘ Traveling men 
have told me that lugging around those big trunks 
is the bother of their life. Yesterday I saw a fellow 
that carried four big cases. Ask the clerk at the desk 
over there and he would tell you that half the kicks 
are from salesmen whose trunks do not come in as 
soon as they want them, or because they do not get 
their pick of the sample rooms. Some of those fellows 
are mighty independent. They seem to think that 
because they patronize a hotel everybody and every- 
thing should stand aside for their special benefit. 
Then at the depots they have to rush around to get 
their trunks checked and pay excess before the train 
gets in. The air would be purer if it wasn’t for all 
this luggage, for at the depots I hear more cussing 
about getting the trunks off than anything else. The 
drayman may be a little laggard in getting there, 
the baggageman may not step lively enough to suit 
‘em, and they rip. But I have noticed this, it is the 
young fellows that do it. They are not seasoned. 
They think that if they tear around and swear a 
little they will attract attention as hustlers. When 
they have been on the road as long as we have they 
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“Had as a traveling companion a sample door.” 


will learn that the gentleman gets his full quota of 
attention.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, we will take a cigar on that,’’ I told 
him. 

‘*The remark wasn’t thrown out for a cigar, but you 
know it is true as well as I do.’’ 

There may be something in it. A week ago two 
trains reached the town nearly simultaneously and 
the two busses brought as many as 20 men to the 
hotel. You have seen a bunch of men rush for the 
hotel register, haven’t you? What have you got? 
what can you give me? are questions which every 
hotel clerk learns by heart before he has been be- 
hind the counter the first 12 hours. On this occasion 
I avoided the jam and leaned on the end of the 
counter. When the clerk stepped to the rack to get 
a key, he quietly asked, ‘‘Want a room?’’ and I 
nodded assent. When the others had gone to the 
wash room, or to supper, I registered. ‘‘I have saved 
a good room for you,’’ the clerk said. I am con- 
fident it was not because I was more of a ‘‘gentle- 
man,’’ as the salesman put it, than the rest of them. 
Maybe it was for the reason that my hair is so beau- 
tifully blond; maybe my headlight indicated that I 
would pay for a-good room without grumbling. At 
any rate I got one. 

The lumber salesmen are certainly blessed in not 
having to carry luggage. All they carry is a grip. 
IT am elosely allied to them, and I have traveled two 
and a half months with an 18-inch grip. Of course, 
T don’t carry a dress suit or a plug hat with me. If 
the elite don’t want to look at me when wearing a 
business suit that cost $35, and a hat that cost $4, 
they are at liberty to go out and gaze at the sun, 
which perhaps will sufficiently dazzle their eyes. If 
a man wears a good business suit, long or short 
tailed, as he may fancy, well benzined, a clean shirt, 
keeps his shoes shined and wears diamonds he will 
get along all right in sensible society; and for any 
other kind, I for one don’t care a rap. Dressed in 
this way I have attended swell banquets, visited in 
many @ home of the bon ton and never have been 
kicked out. When any man thinks that his salvation 
depends on his togs there is no great amount about 
him to be saved. 








Clothes and the Man. 

There is George W. Hotchkiss, who visited the 
British Isles wearing a suit of clothes that I will bet 
$4 did not cost more than three times that amount, 
and over there he hobnobbed with big guns. On his 
return trip he took steerage passage in an American 
boat in order if possible to correct the evils that he 
had been told existed in that department, and having 
spied them out he went up before the captain and 
told him it was a shame that there should exist such 
a condition of things under the American flag, and I 
would guarantee that when that little human engine, 
ot 500-horsepower, got to working, the captain listened 
to every word he said. Compare such a man with the 
other fellow whose delight it may be to promenade 
the first-ceabin deck in immaculate linen and fine 
threaded broadcloth, swinging a Malacea stick, and 
showing his form, and which one, think you, rooms 
highest in God’s atmosphere? If I had anything of 
2 mind myself I should feel prouder to match it with 
other people’s than to match clothes with them. If 
I lived in a millionaire palace I would rather have 
George Hotchkiss as a guest, even if he wore 6-cent 
cambrie pajamas, than I would a foreign prince in 
gold trimmed uniform. 

At one time a salesman named Bricker had as a 
traveling companion a sample door, which was the 
largest piece of luggage I have seen a salesman carry. 
Others have taken small pieces of boards of one kind 
cr another along with them, generally to show the 
effect of some kind of particular finish, but with a 
single exception I have not seen samples of this kind 
so bulky that they could not be carried in the grip 
with the extra shirt and collars. A stock sheet is 
cftentimes tucked away in a side pocket, and ocea- 
sionally a price list is seen, but the experienced sales- 
man carries the latter in his head. 

Seeing every day as he does the inconvenience of 
carrying sample trunks the handling of which cause 
draymen and porters to fume, no wonder the lumber 
salesman thinks that in regard to luggage his lines 
have fallen in pleasant places. 


FURTHER POCKET PLANING MILL TESTIMONY. 


D. FE. Mead, manager of the William Cameron & Co. 
yard, at Moody, Tex., writes: ‘‘The longer I read 
the Realm of the Retailer the more I am firmly con- 
vineed of the truth of the saying that great minds 
run in the same channels. You constantly hit on 
something that makes me want to say, ‘Amen! Go it, 
Rube!’ Your boosting of pocket planing mills is 
bearing fruit, as our superintendent of yards depart- 
ment told me a few days ago that they expected to 
put in gasoline motor saws at all yards where there 
is no planing mill convenient. 

‘“‘Some years ago I worked for people who did not 
come around often, and once when they did they 
found me in a little space back of a cotton gin, a block 
or two from the yard, ripping fence stays out of 
culls on a little circular saw that I had ordered from 
a mail order house, with a home-made wooden pulley 
fastened on the line shaft that ran the gin stands. 
The whole outfit cost about $35, as I made the saw 
table. The first day’s run I cut $7 worth of culls 
into $22 worth of fence stays and wire fence tele- 
phone poles, and after that made many similar runs, 
but the ginning season only lasted through the fall, 
and then it was only occasionally on Saturday when 
they ground corn that we could do anything.’’ 


Competent Testimony. 


T call that competent testimony. The proposition 
stands like this: Cash investment, $35; making pul- 
ley and saw table by foreman, which did not inter- 
fere with his other duties; the first day $7 worth of 
culls converted into $22 worth of salable material, 
and also when operating the little saw the foreman 
attended to his regular duties about the yard, thus 
leaving a profit of $15 for the one day, or 43 per- 
cent, less a small fraction, or the original cash invest- 
ment. Have you an idea that any other deal in the yard 
paid that percentage of profit? I wish there could be 
made an accurate record of what a live foreman, from 
year’s end to year’s end, could do in a yard with no 
machinery other than two saws, one a cut-off and the 
other a rip, with a small electric motor, or a gaso- 
line engine, for power. The showing would be one 
of the best paying investments ever made in a yard. 

It is no surprise that William Cameron & Co. are 
the first line-yard concern that will place saw tables 
in all of its yards in towns in which there are no 
planing mill conveniences, and I shall expect that even 
in these towns to see the simple little piece of ma- 
chinery go in. Will Cameron, head of that great 
company, is alive to the requirements whith make an 
efficient retail yard. 


HOLDING THE MANAGER DOWN. 


The best business men depend upon the competency 
of their employees. The more practical ideas these 


employees have the more valuable assistants they are 
to the boss. This competency is a part of the boss’ 
capital. There are line-yard concerns, however, which 


apparently think differently. They want everything 
directed from headquarters. They pull the string and 
the man at the other end does the dancing, just as 
you have seen a jumping-jack act. The local mana- 
ger of a yard is not supposed to reach out. He must 
not introduce any innovations. That which his boss 
knows is enough for him to know. It is all contained 
in one head, notwit%standing the old adage that two 
heads even if one is a sheep’s head are better than 
ene has been held true for centuries. 

One manager was accused of ‘‘monkeying’’ too 
much, His head was full of ideas regarding yard 
management. He thought that to introduce improve- 
ments was the proper thing, but he was sat down 
upon. Another manager was told that he spent too 
much time piling. He thought that new lumber should 
be piled on old in order that the stock should have 
a fresh appearance, and thus be more attractive to 
the customer. -He was told by the boss that to un- 
load the old lumber that remained in the bins and then 
repile it on top of the new arrivals took too much 
time. The manager said there was time to burn; 
that this arrangement of old and new stock, which 
is a fine thing to do in any yard, could be done with- 
cut neglecting a single duty as salesman or eol- 
lector, and he wanted his stock in such condition 
that he would feel proud of it. I could sée that the 
gimp was taken out of this manager. He had lost 


interest, and when a man has no interest in the” 


business of his employer it is bad for the employer. 
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“The gimp was taken out of this manager.” 


A man who has no further interest in his job than 
ihe money he receives for doing it is a cull of an 
employee. He stands in his own way for advance- 
ment and in the way of the interests of his employer. 


A String Tied to Him. 

‘What did the auditor think about it?’’ he was 
asked. 

‘“‘The auditor has a string tied to him, as has 
everybody else who works for the company,’’ he 
said. ‘‘He was here just after I had removed about 
4,000 feet of flooring from a bin to make room for a 
ear that had just come on track. As it happened, 
that morning I was particularly busy. Two teams 
were in from the country, and no doubt he told the 
bosses that I was busy and that the flooring I had 
removed from the bin was lying in the alley. Maybe 
they thought I was neglecting my customers, or get- 
ting in a fix to pay demurrage—I don’t know what 
they did think, but I received a letter saying they 
did not think it was necessary to do so much repiling. 
But that is the last.repiling I shall do. Lumber may 
‘remain at the bottom of the bins until it as black as 
my hat, or until it rots, for all I care.’’ 

‘“‘Have you paid demurrage?’’ 

‘“Not a cent since I have been in charge of the 
yard, more than a year now, and I wouldn’t pay a 
cent in a lifetime. If I couldn’t fix it with the 
local railroad agent to avoid paying demurrage | 
would turn myself out to grass.’’ 

The position taken by this line-yard company is 
difficult to comprehend by the live dealers. The com- 
pany is looking for dividends on its investment, yet 
it repudiates the patent fact that the more gump- 
tion there is in the local manager in keeping stock 
in an attractive shape the larger the dividends would 
be. 

I was in a line yard which for disorder was about 
the limit. The lumber was piled any old way. The 
shed alley was littered with broken lath and other 
rubbish. The manager was out of town and the sec- 
end man was so busy that I found him in the office, 
his feet on the table, reading the sporting sheet 
of a Sunday paper.’ That manager ought to be sat 
down on for his slovenliness. 
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In this town there is an individual yard that is 
well kept. ‘‘Good man as manager of the line 
yard?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Fine, for me,’’ was the reply, with an expressién 
on his face that seemed to say that I understood. li 
he is as slovenly in other matters—in the treatment 
of his customers, in meeting the people who may be- 
come customers, as he is as a stock keeper, and in 
keeping the premises in order, no wonder the indi- 
vidual dealer regards him as a fine competitor. 

As a rule, the line-yard proprietors are good business 
men, better than a like number of individual dealers 
who would be picked at random, but a few could be 
pointed out who get the flag dropped in their faces 
by the time they reach the last quarter. 


DEMURRAGE. 


The amount of demurrage that in a year is paid 
by the retail lumbermen to the railroad companies is 
an unknown quantity, but if you or I had it in a 
wad in 10-dollar bank notes our pocket would bulge 
in a way that our friends would think we were carry- 
ing around a good-sized cabbage. The head of one 
concern told me that in the last year it had paid 
demurrage to the amount of $36, and it did not seem 
to be a matter of regret. They thought it was the 
cheapest way out of it. This company is located in 
a city of nearly 200,000 population, and I was told 
that at times they were so busy that they were 
willing to pay the railroads for storage. ‘‘At such 
a time it is cheaper to pay demurrage until our own 
force can get to it to unload the cars than it would 
be to hire extra men to do it,’’ the manager said. 
‘Tt is not always easy to get extra men, and if we 
could get them from outside they know nothing about 
handling lumber. A man from the yard would have 
to be with them; it would also require a team, and 
there are times when we ¢an spare neither the man 
nor the team.’’ 

This sounds like good business sense, and possibly 
other dealers take the same view of it. To avoid pay- 

















“Demurrage as established by the railroads is a spur.” 


ing demurrage on rush occasions is one reason why 
here and there a dealer has an unloading deck. In- 
stead of hauling the lumber load by load from the 
car to the shed and piling it in the bins it is removed 
from the car to the unloading deck and from the 
deck hauled to the shed when men and teams can 
te spared for the work. 

The open deck, however, has at times its disad- 
vantages. It was said by a dealer that not long ago, 
having emptied a car, a hard rainstorm came up and 
the lumber was soaked. Here and there a dealer 
has a roof over his unloading deck, and one of them 
who had made this provision remarked, ‘‘When my 
lumber is on the deck it can rain and be darned to it. 
Sometimes the lumber remains on the deck for days, 
and not infrequently we haul stuff direct from the 
deck to jobs.’’ 

I do not remember having seen more than four 
unloading decks which were roofed. The yards which 
are supplied with every improvement right up to the 
minute are rare. I should expect to travel for months 
without seeing one such yard. In a yard visited the 
lumber is hauled to the shed from a spur track about 
300 feet in the rear, and incidentally it was remarked 
to the proprietor that to save demurrage when he was 
busy an unloading deck would come in mighty handy, 
and he said he never had heard of such a deck. It 
was explained to him. You see, he had not read my 
inspired stuff from year to year else he would have 
heard of it. A dealer may not feel like adopting 
the improvements of others, but it seems to me that 
it would be some satisfaction to him to know what 
his colaborers are doing. But it might surprise you 
to know how many there are who don’t care a rap. 

This dealer who never had heard of an unloading 
deck raised the question, thoughtlessly perhaps, if 
such a deck could be built near enough to the track 
to be practical. Provided he has been away from 
home but little you would think he must have ob- 
served spur tracks running alongside of, say manu- 
facturing plants, so close that loading was done di- 
rectly from a platform to the car. And right there, 
not 200 feet from where we were standing, were his 
coal houses, built so near the track that coal is shov- 
eled from the car to the bins. 


Demurrage a Spur. 


The railroads are after all the demurrage they can 
get. It is for their interests to enforce demurrage 
rules, for if there were no such rules it would bank- 
rupt a railroad corporation to supply all the rolling 
stock necessary to carry on its business. If there 
were no rules governing demurrage you, who are now 
reading this, might treat the railroads fairly, and get 
their cars released as soon as possible, but there are 
thousands who would use the cars for storage and hold 
them for days, weeks, and for aught we know for 
months. The world is pretty well sprinkled with 
people who have little regard for the interests of 
others if only their own are subserved, and to this 
sprinkling it is necessary to put the spurs to bring 
them to a realization as to the way they should con- 
duct themselves. Demurrage, as established by the 
railroads, is a spur, as also are the police, the courts 
of justice, the penitentiary. And very likely we will 
all admit that at times the most of us need the spur 
when we do not get it, except our conscience may act 
in that capacity, and generally it does. 


The Buttered Side. 


In the larger towns the railroad officials generally 
keep a sharp eye on the cars that are set in, and if 
they are not unloaded in due time demurrage is col- 
lected. In the case of a big shipper who uses hun- 
dreds and in some instances thousands of cars yearly 
there may be more leniency, and this might be ex- 
pected, as a railroad knows on which side its bread 
is buttered as well as the rest of us do. In the mat- 
ter of demurrage, as well as others, it is the small 
sinner who generally pays more than his share of the 
toll. 

In an item above, a line-yard manager is quoted 
as saying that he has not paid a cent demurrage, 
and that he should not expect to pay a cent in a life- 
time; that if he could not fix it up with the local rail- 
road agent to avoid paying demurrage he would turn 
himself out to grass! Perhaps this agent is too 
positive in the matter. Our bump of optimism is not 
invariably a safe guide. It has been known to in- 
spire men to attempt to jump over a higher fence than 
the length of their legs would permit. The view taken 
by this line-yard manager, however, tallies with that 
of many other small town dealers. It is no doubt 
an excellent idea for a dealer to keep on good terms 
with the local railroad agent. In here fits a remark 
offered by a dealer in a town of about 4,000 as long 
as three years ago. The subject of demurrage came 
up, and the dealer said there was some trouble be- 
tween him and the railroad agent, since which time 
the agent had watched his ears like a hawk. 

There you have it. There was a break of some kind 
between the agent and the lumberman, and thereafter 
the ears of the Jumberman were watched, evidently for 
a chance to collect demurrage charges. Possibly it would 
be a satisfaction for the railroad agent to haul the 
lumberman over the coals and make him pony up. And 
if an opportunity was offered how easily it could be 
done, as back of the agent stood the railroad, and he 
would claim that its rules must be enforced. Yet in 
numberless small towns the rules are not enforced, that 
is, to an extent to cause the lumbermen inconvenience. 
We are not so blind as to understand why this is so. 
Count up our friends and agreeable acquaintances, and 
there is not one of them whom we would not do a 
favor. They have something of a pull on us, and in 
return we have on them. 

As an example: You are an agent in a rather small 
town for a railroad, and you and a lumberman are on 
agreeable terms. You chat, smoke, and for aught I 
know drink together. You are both citizens of the 
town and have interests in common. He pays you freight 
without inferring that your old railroad is a robber. 
Ten to one its stock is watered, and in the sense that it 
sells such stock at par it is a robber, but that has noth- 
ing to do with paying the freight charges which are 
levied against you. Neither has the local agent anything 
to do with this phase of the railroad business. The 
lumberman bas a ear set in, and for some reason he 
is unable to unload it on time. One of his men may be 
sick, a horse may be disabled—there may be several 
reasons why the car should stand there for several 
hours, or a day longer than the demurrage rules say it 
shall. The lumberman comes to you, and says, ‘‘By 
Gol! I ean’t get that car unloaded on schedule time to 
save me.’’?’ You would say, ‘‘All right, Joe, get ’er 
empty as soon as you can.’’ 

You would say this, it is assumed, for you are as 
good a fellow as hundreds of others, and these others 
are saying this right along. 

Another point in favor of the lumberman is that busi- 
ness in the small towns is not conducted right up to the 
minute as it is in the larger ones. If it was mail order 
house competition would be met more successfully thar 
it is. And there is no reason in the world for thinking 
that the railroad agent comes any nearer being a right 
up to the minute business fellow than the rest of the 
men of the town. 


THE QUALITY OF ABSORPTION. 


You know what a sponge will do when it is placed 
in water. It will absorb the water until it swells out like 
an alderman. Some men are like a sponge. They absorb 
things with which they came in contact—ideas, methods 
—and others absorb to about the extent that a stone 
will. We may absorb of the good or the bad. Throw a 
boy among dissolute companions and oftentimes he so 
absorbs the habits of his associates that he chews, swears, 
uses vile language and sometimes drinks. This is a poor 
species of absorption, but I regret it is a species that is 
common. 

It has been a wonder to me that certain retail lum- 


bermen are not better absorptionists, to coin the word; 
that they do not absorb from their colaborers the latters’ 
good methods. I have in mind a town of three yards. 
One of these yards is excellently kept. Everything about 
the premises is shipshape. The piling is a model. The 
shed alley is planked and kept clean. I went to the yard 
in the evening and had a chat with the proprietor, and 
the first thing he did was to take me into the shed and 
turn on the electric lights. It was a pretty sight. The 
ends of the piles were even, the floor clean. ‘‘How 
does it look to you?’’ he asked. I told him if every 
shed looked like his I should feel prouder of some of 
the lumbermen with whom I associated. 

The following morning another yard was visited, and 
having walked through the shed the question was not 
asked, how it looked to me, but had it been I should 
have been obliged to draw from the classics, and an- 
swer, ‘‘Pretty bum!’’ The piling was a fright. The 
alley floor was of dirt and the dust that had been kicked 
up from it had settled on top of the piles. In one bin 
in which there were several courses of flooring I reached 
out, drew my finger along on one of the pieces, leaving 
a mark that could be seen a rod away. I did not com- 
ment on it, neither did the proprietor, but if he had 
I might jokingly have said that I didn’t know but he 
was getting ready to raise corn under roof. A delivery 
wagon was standing in the shed, and it was so besmeared 
with dirt that I wouldn’t commit perjury by swearing 
what the original color was. It may have been gray, 
green, blue, black—you couldn’t prove it by me. 

These two yards are not a block and a half apart. The 
last described dealer must often have passed the yard of 
his neighbor; he must have looked from the sidewalk 
into his neighbor’s shed through the large front doors 
and marked its credible appearance; the dealer who is 
so reckless of appearances must have noticed his neigh- 
bor’s delivery teams pass his place, with clean wagons, 
clean harness; the thought must have come to him how 
much more pleasant it must be for a customer to go 
into that clean shed that looked like business than into 
his own, the conditions in which spelled slouch. In a 

















“Keep his ears and eyes open and take in.” 


way these two lumbermen are rubbing up against each 
other every day, yet the dealer who might do it, and 
ought to do it, does not absorb any more of his neigh- 
bor’s good stock keeping and shed keeping than he would 
were he a waterproof brick lying in a pail of water. 


Sheds That Are Abominations. 

I see sheds and sheds which, as lumber sheds, are 
abominations. They lack ventilation. Along the plat- 
forms is lacking that safety device, the guard rail. Re- 
cently I was in a three-deck shed, with a sort of sub- 
deck under all, and as I climbed to the upper platform 
it was a relief that I carried accident insurance, for a 
little dizziness and away I might have gone, and if I 
had done so and my neck had been broken I don’t 
know who could blame the insurance company if it 
had refused to pay for it on the ground that I was 
taking undue risk. In these sheds there are no dustproof 
apartments for moulding, case, base, ete. Other conveni- 
ent and profitable features are omitted. What is the 
sense in these omissions? You would think that before 
building sheds of this character the dealers would visit 
their brother dealers and learn what they have in the 
way of sheds, and absorb their desirable features. But 
they don’t do it. That is, hundreds don’t do it. Many 
do and they are the lads that have the sheds of which 
they are proud and to whom the other business men of 
the town point as enterprising lumbermen. Drop that 
biggest diamond of mine that blinds your eyes into 4 
cup of water and it would absorb more of the liquid 
than those poor shed builders absorb good shed points 
from their fellow lumbermen. 

The thought has come to me at our retail conven- 
tions, what poor absorbists some of the dealers are who 
are in attendance. Important questions are discussed 
at these conventions; much information may be gathered 
by listening to them, but there are dealers who do not 
for three hours give an ear to the proceedings during 
the two or three days’ meetings. In fact, there are lum- 
bermen who at the time of the conventions visit the 
town but never are seen inside the convention hall. 

One of the chief sources of wisdom is for a man to 
keep his ears and eyes open and take in. 
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AMONG THE RETAIL LUMBERMEN OF INDIANA. 


Progressive Dealers of Ft. Wayne—Mail Order Competition Discounted - Stocks Carried and Trade Methods—Planing 
Mills and Farmer Custom—Enterprises in the Smaller Towns. 


Fr. WayNE, Ixp., July 23.—Sporting Ft. Wayne was 
vastly. excited over the advent of Bobby Burman, the 
auto speed king, and the steady rise of the home team 
in the percentage column, but this generally hilarious 
good feeling had not made the retailers turn a hair. 
They are right down in the yards 10 hours a day watch- 
ing for every chance to put one over a competitor. 
There is probably more hot competition among the Ft. 
Wayne retailers than is to be found in any other similar 
area in the whole Hoosier State. The result promises 
to be disastrous unless something happens soon. All the 
boys say they can’t go on this way, but they’re keeping 
right on. There seems to be enough to go around, how- 
ever, for a great many houses are being erected. 

George H. Krudop has a combined lumber yard and 
coal business. He gives his personal attention to’ coal, 
but his brother, C. F. Krudop, is in charge of the lum- 
ber end of the game, and is making it hum. He is 
planning to build a one-alley shed, 250 by 24 feet, after 
a modified plan in Met L. Saley’s book. The shed is 
already under construction, but is not getiing along 
very fast. C. F. Krudop was formerly a contractor, and 
is building the shed himself with the aid of the yard men. 
When the yard work is heavy they have to quit. 

‘*When I started this yard down among all these 
other fellows they all told me I wouldn’t last long,’’ 
said Mr. Krudop, ‘‘but I said ‘Here’s just where I want 
to be. You fellows’ll teach me a lot of things,’ and 
they did. I’ve got all the trade I can handle, and a 
fellow doesn’t have to have all the business.’’ 

The planing mill employs three men the year round. 
They make al! their own sash and doors, most of them 
in the winter, and use every strip down to half inch in 
moldings. The shavings go to livery barns, and the 
seraps are tied in bundles and sold for kindling. ‘‘It 
doesn’t bring much money,’’ said Mr. Krudop, ‘‘ but it 
pays for the labor and keeps the yard clean.’’ 

Mr. Krudop is a constant reader of the LUMBERMAN 
and is always on the watch for new ideas. He spends 
January every year in some of the producing parts of the 
country. ‘‘ Every lumber retailer ought to go down into 
the yellow pine country,’’ he remarked. ‘‘They would 
quit kicking on prices, for 1 don’t see how those yeliow 
pine men are making a dollar.’’ 

‘*Mail order competition? Well, I wish I didn’t have 
any harder competition than those Chicago fellows. If 
a man will let me figure the same grade of lumber that 
they do I’ll duplicate their prices without making a 
ealeulation.’’ Mr, Krudop believes thoroughly in com- 
munity development, and spent a hard day the Fourth 
as chairman of a committee which managed a big picnic 
and didn’t stop for dinner or supper. He said that he 
did it to please the childien, and as there were 2,000 of 
them there it is safe to say that they appreciated it. 


Planing Mills and Farmers’ Trade. 


John Sultzer, jr., manager of the Ft. Wayne Builders’ 
Supply Co., in reply to the question ‘‘Do you make a 
good profit on that planing mill?’’ said: 

‘*Well, I should say not. A man who could make 
money on a planing mill in this town ought to be away 
up in predatory finance. Every yard has one, but just be- 
cause we have to have them. There ought to be one 
big mill that would handle the business with one power 
plant and much fewer men. If we didn’t have the mill 
the other yards would sell the lumber.’’ 

The Builders’ Supply Co. has a maximum stock of 
about 1,500,000 feet. Most of the stock is piled out 
of doors. It sells on the credit system with a 60-day 
limit. Most of the accounts are settled by the 10th 
of the month following delivery. Not more than about 
2 per cent of the sales are for cash. Redwood siding 
seems to be giving good satisfaction. The office is well 
equipped with modern accounting machinery, and there 
are two bookkeepers besid«s the manager. 

‘‘We have the reputation of charging the highest 
prices,’’ said John Klett, of Jacob Klett & Co. ‘‘ But 
also,’’? he added more seriously, ‘‘I believe we have the 
reputation of giving more nearly what we are paid for 
than any one else.’’ The company keeps a stock of 
about a million feet distributed in three places. The 
sheds are not extensive, but they include the necessary 
planing mill. ‘‘The reason that our mill doesn’t pay is 











that we keep all the men over winter even though they 
often don’t earn us a dollar a day. We’ve got to have 
those fellows in the summer, so we have to keep them at 
full pay. 

‘*Some lumber goes out of town, but most of the trade 
is local and includes more farmer trade than that of any 
other yard in the city. The trolley aids business some- 
what. Delivery of small orders is one item of expense. 
Some fellow will order a couple of boards, and he will 
want them delivered just as promptly as though he had 
ordered five thousand feet.’’ 

‘*A farmer came in here one day,’’ Jacob Klett, 
head of the firm and a substantial looking business man, 
remarked, ‘‘and asked about cedar posts. I asked a 
question or two and was surprised to discover that he 
didn’t want to buy posts at all. By questioning I 
found that he had bought a earload of posts and had 
been stung right. He wanted to know how to settle. I 
just laughed at him. ‘A man remembers those things 
best which cost him something in the learning,’ I told 
him. ‘You’d better settle the best you can. It cost us 
a lot of money to learn what we know about lumber, and 
that’s part of our capital. You’d better just settle.’ ’’ 

“*No: we don’t have much trouble that way,’’ young 
Klett said in answer to a question about bad accounts. 
‘*We file a few liens, but it doesn’t pay. We filed one 
not long ago which we’re sorry for now. A man came 
in and wanted lumber for a house. We called up the 
people who had owned the lot and they told us that the 
party in question had bought and paid for the lot all 
right. Well, we let him take the lumber, but the trouble 
was he built the house on the wrong lot. Collecting 
agencies are no good, either. If we can’t collect at our 
office no one else can collect for us.’’ 


Types of Hoosier Industry. 


M. G. Beaver, manager of the Ft. Wayne Lumber Co., 
seems disposed to equal or surpass his famous namesake 
in point of industry, being a vital factor in the yard as 
well as in the office. His company keeps a stock of con- 
siderably over 1,000,000 feet. There are nine men in the 
mill and four in the yard. Said Mr. Beaver: 

‘*Mail order competition never got started here. The 
men who buy lumber are slow to change their ways for 
better or worse. It just happens that no one ever started 
ordering lumber and until some venturesome person does 
there won’t be any mail order competition. It takes just 
as long to get cypress started. Probably when we get 
the public educated to that the price will jump out of 
sight.’’ 

It being near quitting time, one of the men drove a 
handsome, big, brown horse into the yard and began 
unhitching him from the delivery wagon. The distinc- 
tive feature about his gear was a piece of black mosquito 
har fastened to the sides of the creaking new bridle and 
passing in front of his eyes. Dobbin gazed contentedly 
out through his veil while the flies buzzed longingly and 
ineffectually outside. ‘‘It doesn’t take long for a fly 
to make a horse’s eyes sore,’’ the driver remarked, 
‘but they can’t do nothin’ with that on.’’ 

Rhinesmith & Simonson are the oldest firm of retail 
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HILKER BROS. MOTOR TRUCK. THE ONLY ONE IN 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 


lJumbermen doing business in Ft. Wayne. The original 
firm started in 1865, and took its present personnel in 
1877. Mr. Simonson is a fine looking, well poised old 
gentleman and is still a keen business man in spite of, 
or because of, the many years he has been in the game. 
He told about buying large shipments of lumber at 
great bargains in the old days, sometimes bringing 
several millions of feet into his yard at one time. He 
thinks he is among the earliest subscribers to the Lum- 
BERMAN, and was much interested in the inquiry which 
the paper instituted some time ago. His records are 
confused among various sawmills and yards in which 
he was interested in early days, and 1875 is the earliest 
record he can establish. 

The firm has a large mill and carries an immense 
stock of lumber. 

In Henry Franke’s yard things were on the jump. 
‘*Of course we make money on the mill,’’ said William 
Kranke, son of the owner. ‘‘ No use to give things away. 
If the other boys bought at the prices we do and sold the 
way we do they’d make a few dollars.’’ The Franke 
yard is well shedded and the finish is kept carefully 
cased. Young Franke stopped a minute to run a couple 
of boards through the saw for a carpenter who was 
in a red hot hurry, and then explained that they sold no 
poplar at all. Redwood siding is on the increase and is 
universally giving good satisfaction. 

The Frankes own the Farmers’ Lumber & Shingle 
Yard, in another part of town. 

M. J. Gilmartin, of E. Gilmartin & Co., said that they 
employ 22 men in the planing mill, but they make no 
sash or doors except odd sizes. They have a stock of 
nearly two million feet. Red cedar siding has been sell- 
ing pretty well and they are going to put in redwood. 

‘*We don’t have any small delivery problem,’’ Mr. 
Gilmartin said. ‘‘If a man wants a board and is not 
willing to wait until the wagon is going his way and 
to pay for the delivery, why, he can go elsewhere.’’ The 
flim gets very little of the farmer trade. 


In the Suburbs. 


The Wildwood Lumber Co. is fortunately situated out 
in the beautiful Wildwood district, which is building up 
rapidly. Most of the building is done by contractors 
and several men are putting up strings of houses, some 
ot them building 40 or 50 a year. The Wildwood dis- 
tiict lies just beyond one of the most beautiful residence 
districts of the city, and if its present rate of growth 
kee:s up it will soon be a busy and thriving suburb. 
‘lhe ‘Wildwood Lumber Co. is deservedly sharing in the 
presperity of the locality, but H. W. Sandkuhler, the 
young manager, sheok his head over the narrow margin 
on which competition compelled him to sell. Between 
vigorous puffs on his big briar the manager told how he 
did it. He doesn’t carry a big stock, and sends out his 
lumber about as fast as he gets it in. In consequence 
he had no dejected looking piles of worm-eaten, weather- 
worn boards in his yard. 

On the side of the building in 2-foot letters was the 
sign ‘‘Cash Lumber Yard.’’ Mr. Sandkuhler admitted 
that that sentence was more nearly a remote ideal than 
a present fact, but said that perhaps it made some people 
timid about asking for credit. The yard does a large 
business with the farmers and finds most of them do a 
cash business. All collections are short and there is 
little trouble with bad accounts. 

The company intends to move nearer a railroad, as 
unloading costs it 75 cents a thousand. The manager 
said that part of this was neutralized by cheaper rents. 

Hilker Bros. pride themselves on being the retailers 
of the city with the most initiative. Charles Hilker 
named over half a dozen lines of lumber and business 
methods which they were the first to introduce but which 
the other yards had to follow. They have the only motor 
truck in the city at present and are justly proud of the 
rapid deliveries they can make with it. Charles Hilker 
was anxious that the LUMBERMAN representative should 
see the machine and took considerable interest in the 
process of photographing it. The yard handled nearly 
a million shingles last year. It has sold redwood siding 
for a year and finds that it gives good satisfaction. 
The firm has a planing mill and makes its own sash and 
doors, and had just completed the poplar window frames 











OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE OF THE FORT WAYNE 
BUILDERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


WILDWOOD LUMBER CO., THE “CASH 
LUMBER. YARD.” 


OFFICE BUILDING OF HERMAN RICKER & SONS, DEL- 
PHOS, OHIO. 
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YARD OF THE GLEASON LUMBER 
O10. 


1O., VAN WEE, 


ior ihe new addition to the St. Joseph hospital in the 
city. 

Hilker Bros. have a sawmill operated by electricity 
and saw hardwood in the winter, using their planing mill 
men in this business. They are planning to erect new 
sheds this year. 


In a Farming Community. 


Monroeville is a typical Hoosier country town of 1,200 
people, located in one of the best farming districts in 
the State. Although there has been more than enough 
rain and the crops are backward the farmers are pin- 
ning their faith on the future and are building ex- 
tensively. 

O. L. Friedline has some unusually good sheds. He 
has one two-decker which is entirely inclosed and is 
perfectly roofed. He had one of his men going through 
the building locating two or three tiny trickles which had 
found their way through during the rain which had just 
ceased. His stock invoiced at about $15,000. In a small 
planing mill in connection with the yard he makes mold- 
ings and odd sizes of sash and doors. Cypress is not very 
strong; poplar holds its own pretty well, but white pine 
is nix. Mr. Friedline said: 

“*T have a good territory here and make good sales. 
The competition is among the different towns, and is 
particularly nasty. Some of these fellows will sell lum- 
her at cost to a farmer from near another town, and 
think they are moving their lumber, anyway. Then that 
farmer tells his neighbors and they decide that the local 
lumberman is robbing them something awful. But it 
works the other way, too. Sometimes some regular cus- 
tomer hears those prices and wants to know why the 
yard man won’t sell to his regular customers at the 
prices he sold to the man from the other town, and then 
the grabby dealer is up against it.’’ 

Mr. Friedline has other interests and would like to 
dispose of his yard. He said that only one house had 
heen ordered from a mail order concern this season. 

Sechaab & Wiermann, hardware men, carry a small 
stock of barn material. 


Some Progressive Retailers. 


The Gleason Lumber Co., of Van Wert, has one of the 
mcst attractive looking plants in this part of the country. 
Mr. Gleason was attending a directors’ meeting of his 
bank, but F. H. Corper, a former miller, was right on 
the job and knew the plant from end to end. The firm 
has been doing business 50 years and started from 
a sawmill. Myr. Corper pointed out the old office, a 
diminutive, weather-beaten little building 10 by 12, used 
to store porch columns in at present. ‘‘If you and I 
had the money that has been carried through that build- 
ing we’d never have to work again unless we wanted to,’’ 
he said. 

There are three sheds, 257, 132, and 90 feet in length, 
respectively. The lumber was piled in the bins as regu- 
larly as though it had been sawed right there, and the 
piles of posts were the same way. The former miller 
apologized for the ‘‘untidy’’ appearance of the yard, say 
ing that the alleys had not been raked for several days. 
So far as an unaided eye could discover, everything was 
as clean as a pin. Mr. Corper declared: ‘‘We don’t 
get one car of timbers now where we used to get 20. 
The reason is that people are using box sills. Nearly 
every house is built that way. They are all right except 
where a house is to be raised or moved.’’ 

The molding case was of the pigeonhole type. ‘‘We 
have lined the doors with paper,’’ he said, ‘‘and it is 
nearly dust-proof; but we are planning to build a case 
in which the molding will stand on end, such as the 
LUMBERMAN described.’’ 

The door room was without a window, and the one 
doorway was fitted with a door which was practically air- 
tight. The doors were piled flat in piles on the solid 
cement floor, and each pile was covered by a canvas. 
Instead of taking a customer around to each pile to 
display their stock the Gleasons have contrived a rack 
in which there is one of every kind of door they handle. 
This door is filled and varnished, and fitted with casters 
so that it can be pulled out and displayed in its finished 
form. It is easy to compare the stock, and wien the 
purchase is made there is not a lot of stock that must be 
vepiled. The sash room is above the door room and the 
sash are piled flat on racks with ample alley room be- 
‘ween. The newel posts stand around like sheeted ghosts, 
each covered with canvas. 

L. W. Lorber, of the Lorber Lumber Co., took particu- 
lar pride in showing off his new single alley shed. The 
shed is a two-decker 200 feet long and has 20-foot bins. 
Chere are five solid cement walls on each side for founda- 
tion and lumber support.- The upper deck has a guard 
tail, which Mr. Lorber declares indispensable for loading 
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and storing lumber, as well as making the workmen safe. 
The lumber was clean and evenly piled. ‘‘I learned to 
do that when I was running a sawmill,’’ said Mr. Lorber. 
‘Every morning while the hands were dressing the saw 
I had the other boys clean up the yard.’’ 

A certain man in the neighborhood had bought two 
cars of lumber from a mail order house and told how 
much he had saved. His two sons were each going to 
build a barn and they thought they would get their lum- 
ber from the same place, but they were persuaded to 
let the Lorber yard figure on the bill. The result was 
that Lorber got the order, and the father was forced to 
admit that his sons got better lumber than he had, and 
got it cheaper. 

Said Mr. Lorber: ‘‘That deer head on the wall? Oh, 
yes; I shot it. I go to Michigan or Wisconsin every 
fall. I intend to go this fall unless something happens.’’ 
The yard is putting in a stock of redwood. 


A Lively Lot of Lumbermen. 


In the rain Delphos looked dejected and deserted. 
The only people in sight were one or two undismayed 
disciples of Ik Walton, who were sitting on the bank 
of the canal, looking as motionless and waterlogged as 
the unfortunate lumber boat Marguerite, which was 
slowly going to staves near by. But a judgment of that 
sort passed on Delphos would be wholly without founda- 
tion, in fact, for it contains some very live lumbermen. 

George T. Horine, of John T. Horine & Sons, was sit- 
ting in the office and was glad to show off his plant. 
This consists of a single alley shed, 56 by 160 feet. The 
lower half of the sides was not tight but was fixed to 
close like the draft of a stove. When it snows the 
apertures are closed, but most of the year they stand 
open. There is a planing mill where sash and doors of 
odd sizes are made. 

Mr. Horine insisted that competition didn’t count with 
him. ‘‘We figure on a fair profit, and if some one else 
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beats us, why, we give that much better service to a 
smaller number of clients.’’ There are a number of 
agents who are putting up a dozen or so houses each. 

He stated that the yard was for sale, but when asked 
if he intended to retire he scouted the idea. ‘‘ Retire? 
[ should say not. When I can’t do a man’s work any 
longer I’ll start, an orphan asylum and take care of 
babies or do some other kind of woman’s work. No 
retiring in mine.’’ It developed that John T. Horine, 
head of the firm, is troubled with asthma in this climate 
and must move somewhere else. 

The Horines have a substantial cement house 120 feet 
long which is built three feet above ground to avoid 
dampness. 

Herman Ricker & Sons are doing a combined business 
of retailing lumber and manufacturing bank furnish- 
ings. They are constructing an office building which 
will advertise both their prosperity and their handiwork. 
The office building is faced with pressed brick, is three 
stories high and has a 60-foot front 100 feet in length. 
The back part of the building is used to store lumber 
for the factory. The offices will be finished in quartered 
oak and marble, and will be models of elegance and con- 
venience. There will be various sample and display 
rooms in connection. The building is fire proof. 

Two blocks from the factory and office is the retail 
yard. In this are three sheds; one single alley, 60 
by 100; one open on both sides, 48 by 180, and one 
open on one side, 28 by 70. The Rickers are doing a 
large retail business. They have a spur from the railway 
which is some distance from their plant. 

John Ricker showed a beautiful new suite of banking 
rooms which had been furnished by his factory, and then 
calmly announced that he was president of the bank. 
The Rickers are large factors in the financial backbone 
of the city. John remembered meeting Met L. Saley and 
the gay time some of the boys had together at a con- 
vention. ‘ 





HOW I MEET MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION. 


The following contribution was sent in by a line-yard 
manager in the far West: 


STRENGTHENING THE LINE-YARD AGAINST 
MAIL ORDER TRADE. 


Concluding that a multiplicity of ideas on the mail 
order question is what you most desire I will submit 
mine, not with an idea of winning a prize but with the 
hope that there may be something in what I say that 
you can use to advantage. 

I have watched with considerable interest for the 
last four years what has been written and said by 
retail lumbermen in regard to catalog houses and i 
have been unable to pick out anything that appeals to 
me as an honest and practical recipe for combating 
them. To begin with you will admit that the retail 
lumber business is largely controlled in the Central 
and Western States by line-yard concerns, the owners 
and officers of which live in Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver and a number of smaller cities of the 
Middle West. ‘They establish their yards in towns and 
small cities, hire their yard managers, elect their gen- 
eral manager and start the chain revolving. They 
employ for yard managers bright young men who 
have some knowledge of bookkeeping and usually a 
little knowledge of the retail lumber business by hav- 
ing worked for a time in a retail yard as second 
men. They give to each a yard and a price list (usu- 
ally made up by the general managers of the different 
companies doing business in that district), and tell 
him he is expected to get his share of the business, 
and to be very careful about credits. As a rule he is 
not allowed to do any advertising without consulting 
the home office or the auditor. He is expected to take 
up all such matters with the auditor, and he (the 
auditor) builds up his reputation principally on his 
ability to keep down expenses and to force collections. 

So the yard manager has very little assistance in 
getting the people to come to him, and must depend 
mostly on his own powers of persuasiveness to get his 
share of the trade. He ofttimes accepts small public 
offices—which carry no salary but make him a lot 
of work and trouble—not for love of country or 
patriotism but to make himself known and _ popular 
if possible, so that he can get his share or more of the 
trade, and make good with his company. For all this 
he receives a salary. of $65 to $85 a month, depending 
on his experience and ability to get trade, and with 
nothing to look forward to in the way of advancement, 
for there is very little to look forward to in the line- 
yard business as there is very little room at the top. 


One general manager for 25 to 60 yards gives very 
little hope of ever reaching that goal, and his experi- 
ence and education are not conducive to that end; for 
a general manager must be experienced in buying the 
material and handling employees. So we find in a 
few years that we have men with no great ambition, 
for there is no incentive. This is the kind of a man with 
whom they expect to fight the catalogue houses, which 
spend thousands of dollars every year in advertising. 
They handle such vast quantities of each article that they 
are enabled to buy much more cheaply than an ordi- 
nary retailer, and as they sell for cash only they can 
pay cash and get every fraction of discount. Their 
best customers are the farmers and ranchmen—the 
very men that the yard manager has to deal with—and 
these same farmers and ranchmen are flooded with 
literature that is glaringly advertising the catalog 
houses. 

The heaviest advertising part of nearly all the farm 
papers is for them and we, the yard managers, have 
nothing with which to combat it. They do sell cheap 
—as | have proved to my own satisfaction—and they 
are a cause of many arguments and a great deal of 
uneasiness among small retail dealers in nearly all 
lines of merchandising. In the last four years I have 
been a member of two different commercial clubs in 
small towns, and the matter was discussed at consider- 
able length.among their members, and one of the 
strong arguments they decided to put up to the 
farmer was that the small dealer is necessary to the 
farmer, as it is the small business man that builds 
up the small towns, builds schools and churches and 
makes it possible for the farmer to have the benefit 
of such things within a few miles of his own door, 
and in later years when he wishes to turn the farm 
over to his son he ean step into the nearby tow nand 
build a home where he can have the benefits of modern 
civilization and still be in touch with the old farm 
or ranch. 

But, how much benefit is a line-yard concern to a 
little town? In many cases the owner or owners does 
not know a person in any of the towns where his 
yards are situated, and apparently does not want to 
know. The only men to take any interest in the up- 
building of the town is the poor yard manager whose 
salary is so meager that many times he is unable to 
save up enough to build himself a little "home. In 
these days of high cost of living if a man has much 
of a family to feed, clothe and educate he will not 
have a dollar for anything else, and he will not cut 
much of a figure -in the aggressive upbuilding 
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of his town, because if anything comes up (which 
so often does) that requires subscriptions from the 
publie-spirited ones, when he is approached he is 
obliged to say, ‘‘I will write to the company about 
it,’? and it often takes the company so long to decide 
these questions that the live ones soon say, ‘‘ There 
is no use of going to Smith; we are all liable to be 
dead before he can get an answer from his company.’’ 

To my way of thinking there should be radical re- 
forms in the line-yard business. Nearly every town in 
the Middle West has too many yards, and if the gen- 
eral managers would admit it they know that such 
a condition is not a benefit to the public. In the town 
l am writing from with less than 300 inhabitants 
there are four line yards, and any fair-minded lumber- 
man would admit, if he could look over the conditions, 
that two would be ample to supply the needs of the 
people. These are the conditions: Four managers and 
other necessary expenses to pay when two could 
handle the business nicely; the investment double 
what it should be—and we are told by our superior 
officers not to start any trouble or war on prices. We 
all have the same price list; we have no bargain 
counters. If one happens to have something in stock 
that the others have not and that he might make a 
little stir over the others look it over and if any of 
them has a customer that has heard of it and wants it 
he sells it and says he is just out of it but will step 
over and get it from one of the other yards. Under 
these conditions do you blame the dear public for 
thinking and feeling that there is a lumber trust? 

Now for my remedy: Let the heads of line-yard con- 
cerns get together and reduce the number of yards, 
thereby reducing expense and investment, and they 
will be able to supply their customers at lower prices 
and maintain just as good profits, and with material 
catalog houses handle that should come within our line. 
Let one concern handle an item exclusively, making 
an advertising specialty of it; another firm some other 
item in the same way, and it will increase their sales 
so much in each item that they will be able to get 
concessions from the wholesaler and their buyer or 
general manager will get better posted on that par- 
ticular item so that he can demand concessions that he 
never thought of before. I would be glad to tell a 
customer that I will go over to Brown and get a cer- 
tain item; that he is buying it in earlots and gets it 
more cheaply than we could in small lots. Another 
remedy is a cash discount; not two prices, a time price 
und a cash price, but a cash discount large enough 
for the customer to make a special effort to get the 
money when he goes to buy lumber. Also allow the 
yard manager to use his judgment in matters pertain- 
ing to his town. The little subscriptions and dona- 
tions asked for are seldom excessive. Build him a 
home if he is unable to do so himself, and arrange 
it so that what he is paying for rent be applied as 
payments on his home, and teach him to feel that 
while he is only a spoke in the wheel of a very large 
institution he is a very important spoke and one that 
his company can hardly get along without, and that 
the upbuilding of his home town is of very great im- 
portance to it and that after his sales reach a certain 
amount, with the right percentage of collections, his 
salary will be advanced, and you will soon have a small 
army of men who will be able to cope with any catalogue 
house scheme, and yon will soon be in shape to give 
people material at right prices and maintain an equit- 
able profit. 

These ideas and conclusions I have evolved from 
four years of experience as a line-yard manager and 
from studying the matter from nearly all sides, having 
been on the manufacturing end a number of years 
previous. In conclusion I submit this to you to be 
used or consigned to the waste basket, according to 
your judgment, with the request that you will not 
disclose my name if you should use it, for it might 
displease my company. F, G. Burrows. 


EDITORIAL DISCUSSION. 


The retailers’ departments of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN constitute an open forum to which anyone is 
welcome who has anything of interest and value to 
contribute. In that spirit the above contribution has 
been printed, although with some feeling of hesitation 
as to whether it falls within the definition. The con- 
tributor speaks from experience, and while he does 
not throw much helpful light on the problem of meet- 
ing mail order competition, he does very lucidly show 
some of the difficulties with which the local line-yard 
manager is confronted if not given adequate support 
und freedom of action by the policy of the company 
with which he is connected. 

The line-yard system of conducting retail yards has 
certain inherent advantages and disadvantages. ‘The 
purchasing in larger quantities by the home office for 
a string of yards gives certain buying advantages, and 
systematization of accounts reduces the direct costs of 
doing business and also the cost of supervision. Care 
is needed, however, that this lessening of expense is not 
accompanied by a lessening of efficiency, and that the 
advantages which the local line yard receives in its 
relations with its sources of supply are not to some 
extent lost in certain disadvantages which may (though 
not necessarily) accrue in its relations with the cus- 
tomer, 


The Line-Yard’s Attitude. 


While it may be conceded that the contributor’s 
description is perhaps on the whole accurate as applied 
to certain instances, it can not be conceded that this 
description accurately applies to a large proportion of 
the more successful and ably managed line-yard con- 
cerns. Their interest in the prosperity of the local 
community is as direct as that of the one-yard man 


and their local managers are not only permitted, but 
encouraged, to take this attitude toward the problems 
of the community. 

The case of the two-yard town with four yards in it 
is altogether too common and is not by any means 
confined to line-yard communities. The general man- 
ager of a line-yard company, especially one operating 
in developing territory, is often tempted to extend an- 
other branch into a growing town upon its future pros- 
pects rather than upon any present possibility that the 
new yard will be a profit-maker. Such a crowding is 
temporary and to some extent unavoidable. Where the 
town has only two-yard future prospects, however, it 
is evident that the existence of four yards is an eco- 
nomie evil, because of which (either in that community 
or somewhere else) lumber must be sold at a higher 
price than otherwise it would be possible and profitable 
to establish. In as far as this is true the opportunities 
of the mail order house for securing trade are increased. 

Upon such a condition where it exists two forces are 
working. One is the tendency of the two better man- 
aged yards gradually to increase their hold upon trade 
to the point that the weaker two are finally forced out 
of business. This law lops off the surplus yards much 
as a growing tree, by the shade of its more vigorous 
top branches, kills off and drops its lower limbs. It 
works out the suggestion which the little girl made to 
her mother when the two were sitting in a hammock 
hardly large enough for them, ‘‘Don’t you think if one 
of us should get out I would be more comfortable?’’ 

Unfortunately the spirit of ‘‘ Live and let live,’’ that 
of the Golden Rule in business, is sometimes so carried 
out as to oppose the working of this principle. The 
stronger man does not crowd out the weaker, although 
that community and the lumber industry in general 
might be in better condition if he did. The value of 
his strength, of his superior ability for service to the 
community, is lost. If he be a single yard owner he 
is in this matter a free agent, but if he is the local 
manager of a line-yard concern that is carrying the 
policy of brotherly love to this extreme, he may some 
times feel that his possibility of increasing his own 
value to his company and of earning a larger salary 
is hampered by this policy. 


The Weaker Member. 


The lumber industry and the retail lumber associa- 
tions have a distinct duty toward the weaker member. 
That duty is so to influence him as to strengthen him 
and lift him up toward the average level of ability 
and usefulness. This function of retail association 
work must be given more attention in the future than 
in the past. If the weak man, however, has no capac- 
ity for improvement, the onward progress of the indus- 
try must inevitably leave him behind. His ultimate 
fate is dictated by that law of evolution in which the 
entire progress of mankind has been comprehended, the 
law of the survival of the fittest; and there is no prin- 
ciple of brotherly love, no policy of association work 
which can or should save him from that fate. 

It is hardly probable that the conditions described 
in this contribution exist in a sufficient number of 
line-yard instances to have warranted the publication 
of this contribution, particularly in view of the fact 
that where such instances do occur they are more apt 
to be outside of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN family 
than within it. The general trend of the contribution, 
however, may be of some suggestive value to the one- 
yard man as well as to the line-yard man, and while 
most of the contributions very wisely have held up an 
ideal to be worked up to, it may be useful by way of 
contrast to pay some attention to the described condi- 
tion which in the fight with mail-orderism must be left 
as far behind in every instance as possible. That there 
are such conditions in the line-yard field and that there 
are poor one-yard rétailers are matters of concern to 
every man in either field who is intelligently striving 
after the highest possibilities of service and of reward, 
whether he be in immediate competition with such con- 
ditions or not; because the mail order house gets its 
largest trade from the community which is most poorly 
served by the regular distributive agencies, and is 
thereby kept alive to remain a thorn in the side of the 
efficient retailer who, as far as his own immediate 
vicinity is concerned, has the mail order house already 
backed off the map. 





WITH THE FORESTERS 











Thirty-two forest fires in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan were reported to the Northern Forest Protective 
Association during the month ended July 15. The report 
of the secretary, Thomas B. Wyman, just issued, shows 
that 28 per cent of these fires was caused by locomotives. 

The district burned covered an area of 8,700 acres, 
2,840 of which were owned by association members and 
the remainder by men outside of the association. With 
the coming of the dry season it was deemed advisable to 
add to the warden force in order to protect several ter- 
ritories which had just been listed by the association. 
Ranger W. 8. Mickey, who was stationed at Waters- 
meet, was transferred to Crystal Falls. Irving R. Brown- 
ing is his suecessor. Mike White is in charge at Steuben 
and H. J. Hotchkiss, of St. Ignace, covers an important 
area both east and west of Trout Lake. 

A part of the responsibility was taken from Warden 
Anderson, of L’Anse, through the appointment of John 
G. Real, of Baraga, to take charge of a vast area along 
the Sturgeon River and northward to Chassell. Warden 
Anderson has handled that territory heretofore, together 
with his L’Anse territory. 


Twenty-one wardens are in the field constantly on 
the lookout for fires. Up to the present special commis 
sions have been granted by the department of state to 
84 woodsmen for whom this authority has been requested 
by the association and this cooperative plan has resulted 
in much good. 

During the month covered by the report 3,500 special 
fire notices were sent out and are being posted. These 
signs list the name, postoftice, telegraph station and tele- 
phone service of the Northern Forest Protective Associa 
tion warden in charge of the territory in which the 
notice is posted. These posters will assist the public 
in securing immediate aid from wardens in case of fire. 

It has been proposed by the association to assist woods 
travelers in every possible way and to that end special 
road and trail signs are being prepared which will give 
the direction and distance to principal points. Coupled 
to this information will be given that appropriate to the 
aims of the association. 

Prospective plans were outlined by the association for 
the Riordan Paper Co. (Ltd.), of Montreal, Que. This 
company is taking steps toward protecting its timber 
holdings. 

Eleven fires were extinguished during the month by 
wardens before headway was gained. The value of the 
patrol has been demonstrated beyond a doubt and the 
educational campaign is producing splendid results. As 
an illustration, the secretary received five reports of the 
same fire within 15 minutes of its discovery. Upon reach- 
ing the fire the secretary found that one of the wardens 
with a force of men had it under control. 





INSECT DAMAGE TO MINE PROPS. 


It is a well-known fact that wood-boring insects are 
one of the principal causes of the deterioration and 
destruction of mine props and other timbers used in 
mines. Circular No. 156, of the Bureau of Entomology, 
United States Department of Agriculture, contains in- 
formation based on special investigations in cooperation 
with mining companies on the subject of insect damage 
to mine props and methods of preventing the injury. 
The department already has published a number of 
bulletins on this subject most of which contain general 
information on methods for preventing injury by in 
sects to forest products, including mine props. 

Both soft-and hardwood timbers are liable to infesta 
tion by grubs or larvae of wood-boring insects, The 
winged insects are attracted to the unbarked props that 
have been cut and left lying stacked in the woods, or 
in the yard at the entrance to the mine. The eggs are 
laid in the bark, and after hatching the larvae subsist 
for some time on the soft wood and the inner bark, 
which afford proper moisture conditions for the devel- 
opment of the young grubs. 

The principal injury to timber is caused by round- 
headed and flat-headed timber worms and Ambrosia 
beetles, and the injury itself consists in burrows in 
the wood made by the grubs, these burrows being often 
of large size and running both transversely and longi- 
tudinally through the wood. Incidentally these bur- 
rows afford entrance to moisture and wood-destroying 
fungi, thus enabling the decay to penetrate to the 
heartwood more rapidly and completely. 

In the Southern States the principal injury to props 
and other timbers is caused by small, white soft-bodied 
insects known as wood lice, white ants, or termites. 
The work of these insects is done chiefly in moist or 
decaying wood. Individuals of the winged form enter 
the mine and establish colonies at the base of the props 
where the wood in its moist condition coming in con- 
tact with the ground offers especially favorable condi- 
tions. Inasmuch as the work of these insects is hidden 
beneath an outer shell of wood, often very thin but 
always left intact, their presence is not easily detected. 
The entire interior may be honeycombed without the 
injury showing on the surface. 

To prevent insect injury the bureau recommends that 
logs be barked in the woods within a few days after 
the felling of the trees. The props then should be 
transported to the place of storage and piled in loose 
stacks to facilitate drying. When a reserve supply 
has once been established the timber shouid be cut 
during the periods of the year when the insects are 
not flying. The statement is made that in general in 
the region north of the Gulf States the insects are 
active from April to the middle of October. Therefore, 
in all cases where the timbers are left stacked, either 
in the woods or in the yard, the bark should be re- 
moved before the end of March. 

The same process that protects the timber before 
placement protects it to some extent at least from 
injury by the termites after placement. As moisture 
is necessary to the activity of the termites seasoning is 
recommended wherever it is impracticable to treat tim- 
ber with chemical preservatives, These insects enter 
the timber near the base where it is in contact with 
the ground, and, therefore, it is necessary that the 
ends of the timber be treated before placement. It 
may be seen readily that as the termites work on the 
inside neither surface brushing nor spraying after 
placement is effective in keeping them out. A closing 
paragraph of the circular from which the foregoing 
facts have been taken sets down the fact that if props 
are impregnated with creosote by either the open tank 
or by the cylinder process they will be protected from 
termites and other wood-boring insects and will be 
preserved a much longer period than they would last 
untreated. 





The crop of filbert trees of Sicily for 1912 is esti- 
mated at from 50,000 to 60,000 bags of 220 pounds 
each. The 1911 crop was extraordinary, amounting to 
120,000 bags. A short crop is expected after a heavy 
one, 
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AROUND AMONG THE SASH AND DOOR MEN. 
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NINETEEN MEN WITHOUT Y RETURNS 


Ask the millwork man who does a large amount of 
odd-work business what constitutes his most vexatious 
problem and in most cases the answer will be ‘‘the esti- 
mating department.’? How to keep down this tremend- 
ous cost and yet get the business is a question fit to 
produce gray hairs. If he tries to economize on his 
estimate he may lose desirable trade. It is hard to see 
a profit-job afar off. Picking the good jobs is as hard 
as picking the winner in a horse race. Many a plan that 
the millwork man gladly accepts may prove to be only 
the inquiry of a shopper and yet may look like a cer- 
tainty. Likewise many an estimate that the mill refuses 
may go to a competitor without a struggle and at a price 
that the mill would have been glad to accept. It 
is an unfortunate thing for plans to be offered to 20 
different millwork houses. That means that 19 men 
are going to from $5 to $10 expense without any return; 
yet the only way that the millwork man can find out 
whether he is the only man or one of the 19 is to per- 
form the function of the estimator. 


A Chance to Do Good. 


Here is the case of one mill that has figured on 
$2,000,000 work since the Ist of January. Had it se- 
cured any considerable portion of this business it would 
have been swamped. As a matter of fact, 8 per cent is 
a large proportion of work that a mill secures; 92 per 
cent of the estimating cost is a dead loss. On a dull 
market with highly competitive conditions observing 
millwork men have seen the proportion as low as 4 per 
cent. In other words, they have secured only one job 
in 25. In the face of these figures, it is not remarkable 
that many millwork men look upon the estimating depart- 
ment as their most complex problem and a question of 
economy that is the farthest from solution. If the men 
who are seeking to improve conditions in the millwork 
trade accomplish nothing more than to evolve some means 
of cutting this estimating expense they will certainly 
have accomplished a great deal. Local millmen are 
able to centralize estimating costs on local business, but 
the big mill figuring on big jobs around the country is 
up against a hard proposition. There are some cities 
in which a central estimating bureau is in more or less 
successful operation, but these are of little or no help 
to the general bidder. 

Some mills attempt to make a charge for an estimate. 
They advocate charging 5 per cent on the face of the bid 
to cover the cost of estimate, this 5 per cent to be cred- 
ited on the cost of the material in case the mill gets 
the job. This would have a tendency to restrict miscel- 
Janeous shopping. In fact, a builder or contractor could 
not very well afford to secure very many bids on that 
kind of basis. How to make this practice universal 
is a problem too big for the sash and door trade as at 
present constituted. As long as it is not universal it 
has only one effect: It drives a lot of business out of the 
hands of the man who is trying to collect this estimating 
cost into the hands of the man who is not so particular. 

At the present stagé¢ of the game the estimating prob- 
lem is one that the 1illman has got to figure out for him- 
self, as he is certainly unable to command the general 
cooperation of all the sash and door men in reducing 
this expenditure. One millwork man with a little more 
courage perhaps than some other tells how he has been 
able to reduce in some degree the proportion of his 
gross estimating expense to his net business secured. 


How to Keep Down Estimating Cost. 


“*Tn the first place, we try to find the chronic inquirer 
and eliminate him. We keep in the office an index of 
the people to whom we have furnished estimates. An 
office girl is able to keep this record in shape for us. 
When an inquiry comes in the girl ascertains from her 
index whether we have furnished an estimate to this 
person before and whether we got the busines. If the 
girl finds that we have furnished this man 30 estimates 
and we have received no order we do one of two or three 
things. 

‘“We may simply ignore the request for an estimate. 
Our sales manager may write the man and tell him that 
we seem to be unable to get his business and try to find 
out why, or he may write to him and tell him that we 
seemed to be unable to get the business and say as 
diplomatically as he can that we do not care to figure 
on the job. Of course, some times when we ignore the 
inquiry we receive a second request, and then we have 





JUDGMENT AS TO WHERE TO FIGURE 


got to be guided by our judgment in the matter. We 
may decide that the second inquiry the man makes in- 
dicates that he is anxious to have us figure on the work. 
In that case we may furnish an estimate or we may send 
this letter of which I have spoken, saying that we seem 
to be unable to land any orders in that quarter and 
asking why. This may bring forth an answer that will 
clarify the situation and remove some false impression 
that the buyer has or that we may have. If, however, 
even on second inquiry we are satisfied that the man 
does not mean business we simply try diplomatically, 
without incurring his enmity, to turn down the proffer 
and refuse the estimate. 

‘We also instruct our salesmen to try to learn to side- 
step the chronic figurers. If they are any good at all, 
and we hope they are, they ought to be able to learn 
something on the road about the people with whom they 
come into contact. ‘They ought to be able to tell us 
whether this man is anxious to buy or whether he is sim- 
ply shopping and wants to uses our figures to bear some- 
body else’s price. Of course, the salesman makes a mis- 
take now and then and he may sometimes lose business 
that would be desirable. Yet, even though we lose a job 
now and then, it seems to be worth while, as we can 
show a higher proportion of orders secured on estimates 
delivered and a reduction in our gross and net estimating 
cost. Our whole system may be wrong. It is a problem 
that no man can solve. It does seem to be advisable, 
and even a necessity, to watch this estimating expense 
all the time and to keep it at a minimum even if we have 
to take a chance on losing some business. 


Sticking to One’s Territory. 

‘¢Another way to keep down our estimating expense 
is in using some judgment as to where we figure. Un- 
doubtedly there are some houses that figure business that 
is foolish to figure on. They figure right under the guns 
of a house of similar capacity which enjoys all the ad- 
vantages that we do. We know, with the freight rate we 
have to pay, that we can not pay that greater freight 
penalty and hope to compete with the mill that is on 
the ground. If we get the business we have got to make 
at least as good a figure as the mill near the job and 
we have got to pay the freight penalty out of our profit. 
As millwork is figured now there is not much possibility 
of paying excessive freight out of the profit and leaving 
anything for ourselves. We believe one of the greatest 
mistakes of millwork men is in an attempt to go out of 
their territory for business. The big mills can some 
times overcome the freight disadvantage in figuring 
against a local mill. The cost of manufacture is often 
smaller than that of the little mill because of superior 
machinery or superior men. They can make a price lower 
than the local mill can afford to make. We have found, 
however, that the local mill may have a higher cost and 
be less likely to know that that cost is higher. We 
certainly can not figure against the mill of our own 
capacity that is a thousand miles or so nearer the job. 
We can not even hope to get as good a chance at it as 
the other fellow, for he throws into the balance the ad- 
vantage of less delay and the ability to keep in touch 
with the mill making the goods. 

‘<Therefore, in keeping down our estimating cost we 
take geography into consideration. We would rather do 
a moderate business at a profit than a tremendous volume 
of business where our competitor enjoys an advantage 
over us that compels us to eut profits to the bone.’’ 


Estimators Often Lack Facts. 


‘‘One of the difficulties of an estimating department,’’ 
said this same sash and door man, ‘‘is that the estimator 
has got the figures and his boss has got the facts, but the 
latter does not always furnish the facts to the estimator 
so that the estimate may be based on both facts and 
figures. The estimator is often a salesman or a scholar, 
but has had no practical mill experience. I think it 
would be a good thing if the estimator could do his 
trick in the mill and get some first-hand knowledge. 
Unfortunately the firm has not compiled for him first- 
hand data of what it actually can produce. He knows 
the capacity of a machine as stated by the machinery 
maker. He makes what he thinks is a reliable discount 
for delays, breakage, set-ups and slower speed and he still 
may overestimate the capacity. 

‘¢The public thinks that the tendency among millwork 
men is to figure too high. As a matter of fact, the 
tendency is altogether too low. What is the use of fool- 





OUGHT TO KNOW WHERE WE ARE 
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ing ourselves. We can insist on something like our price 
and make as much money on a smaller volume of business 
as we will if we take business concerning which we are 
in some doubt. 

‘*We certainly ought to know where we are at on every 
job. Some concerns spend a lot of money in ascertaining 
the cost of material, manufacture, selling and all the 
overhead, and it is a mighty good investment. If the 
estimator hasn’t that knowledge the firm could not spend 
time or money in any better way than compiling it and 
furnishing it to him. It would save money on some 
low-profit or no-profit jobs that might be taken under 
misapprehension. 

“*It costs us $5 to $50 to figure a set of plans. We 
do not want to invest that money in an estimate that will 
cost us money instead of make us money. We try to 
keep the amount of estimating at a minimum and do 
everything we can to discourage the man who is letting 
us do the work and then copying off our figures and 
saving some of our competitors the same trouble, at 
the same time giving them an opportunity to figure 
against us. 

‘*We make it a practice to give a blanket bid. We 
have long ago discontinued furnishing itemized bids just 
on this account. We also found an occasional dealer who 
wanted to give us that part of the job on which we were 
low and peddle the rest around. A blanket bid gives 
him no such opportunity. 

‘*Speaking of fooling ourselves on the cost of doing 
business, I believe one of the greatest mistakes of mill- 
work men is in not loading all kinds of business with its 
proper proportion of the overhead. A house might do 
half a million dollars’ worth of cut-price carload busi- 
ness a year with a profit of 5 per cent and think it is, 
making money, whereas its general cost of doing busi- 
ness may be anywhere from 12 to 22 per cent, and its 
odd work thereby made to carry practically all of this 
load. A man who makes his odd work carry all the over- 
head is going to have hard work figuring so as to meet 
the competition of men who are wiser and who properly 
spread their overhead.’’ 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


A healthier tone prevails in the sash and door market. 
Prices are firm with the demand good. Stock orders are 
increasing and odd-work orders are strong. The retailers 
are buying in a conservative manner, but notwithstanding 
their conservatism their orders are heavy, especially in 
stock orders, because there is a,trade demand for them 
that is heavier than usual for the time of year. It isa 
little too early for many fall trade inquiries, but dealers 
are not worried, as it looks as if trade later will be of 
such volume that the supply will fall short of the demand. 

In Chieago, manufacturers and jobbers are in a more 
optimistic mood than they have been for some time, with 
business good and the outlook better. Some concerns 
report that they have all they can take care of in 
odd work. Stocks in the hands of jobbers are well as- 
sorted and manufacturers are busy. Mixed-ear orders 
are reported good, while trade is fair on special 
material. 

With the prospects almost assured of the biggest grain 
yield in the history of the Northwest, and higher than 
average prices in sight, the northwestern farmer and 
business man seem to be assured of prosperity and are 
thinking little about politics. Prospects for fall business 
are good with the Minneapolis and St. Paul manufac- 
turers and they are getting a heavy run of inquiries. 

At Baltimore, Md., the sash, door and blind factories 
have experienced no cessation in the demands upon them 
during the last week. Construction work has progressed 
rapidly and calls for the products of the mills have been 
frequent as well as urgent. Prices are not as high as 
they might be, but a fairly steady improvement has 
taken place here and the present state of the trade, as 
well as the outlook, is quite encouraging. New building 
projects are less numerous. A contract for a public 
school may swell the total value of the structures planned 
to moderately large figures, but the aggregate of. opera- 
tions is appreciably below what it was earlier in the year. 

The season is an active one for the door mills of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and as a rule they are having plenty of 
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orders to keep their forces at work. There is no falling 
away in the amount of building activity in the local mar- 
ket, while trade eastward continues good. Business gen- 
erally is running ahead of a year ago and the outlook 
does not appear to be disturbing on account of polities 
or other cause. Prices are being shaded considerably 
below what mill owners feel they should get, but com- 
petition is sharp. 

Continued building activities keep the millwork dealers 
at Cincinnati hustling to supply the demand. There is 
a very heavy demand for special millwork and all mills 
are sold ahead on this class of work. Top prices are 
being obtained. Stock sizes, as usual, are moving as fast 
as received, and it is expected that present conditions 
will prevail the balance cf the year. 

Conditions with the St. Louis sash and door mills con- 
tinue encouraging. Small orders for stock goods are 
coming in steadily. Texas and other southern points are 
seeking carload lots. Orders for special work are good, 
as a great deal of building is being done locally; in fact, 
on this class of business the mills are having about all 
the work they can do. The prospects are good for even 
a better trade in the next few weeks tor this class 
of work. : 

The market at Kansas City is becoming more active. 
There is more buying, although the fall trade has not yet 
opened up in earnest. The volume of inquiries is such 
that dealers all are figuring on a large fall business. 
That applies not only to this immediate territory but to 
other sections with which Kansas City houses come in 
contact. Prices are firm, with tendency upward in all 
parts of the business. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., report 
business good for midswnmer. The factories are well 
supplied with door orders and have a good batch of 
special orders. Every prospect is for an active late sum- 
mer and fall. Manufacturers generally would like to see 
prices keep on a par with lumber and log values. 

The sash and door demand at San Francisco is steady, 
with a slight tendency toward improvement in prices as 
lumber advances. There has been further improvement 
in the white pine door manufacturing situation and the 
plants connected with the large sawmills in the moun- 
tains of California are increasing their output. The out- 
look in the eastern markets is more encouraging on white 
pine lumber and the manufactured products. 

The window glass demand during the last week has 
shown more activity than the preceding two weeks and 
there is plenty of room for continued improvement. 
Stocks are well cleaned up and dealers will be obliged to 
replenish before long. Only a small amount of window 
glass is being produced, and with stocks on hand con- 
siderably broken it is not an easy matter to get a full 
supply of popular sizes. Prices have advanced in some 
sections, with a tendency to go higher in the near future. 
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OREGON DOORS FOR TEXAS. 


The steamer A. M. Simpson, from North Bend, Ore., 

arrived last week at Los Angeles, Cal., with the largest 
: é ; an >. 

cargo of doors ever received at that port. The ship- 
ment consisted of 8,148 doors, most of which are of 
yellow fir. Eighteen hundred of them were reconsigned 
to Waco, Tex., the order having been placed through 
Frost, Dorrer & Co. Orders have been placed for 10,000 
more doors on the return trip of the steamer. EK. E. 
Frost, speaking of the door trade and the competition 
he is having with southern manufacturers, said: 

We have handled over 165,000 doors through this port 
since July 1, 1911, and could have disposed of as many 
more it we could have obtained them. We have orders on 
hand for more than 100,000. We are extending more and 
more into Texas, which the southern manufacturers have 
considered their exclusive territory until recently. 





PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, through 
the office of A. W. Cooper, secretary, has issues 
its monthly report covering cut and sales of western 
pine lumber for June, 1912. It shows that the cut for 
June of this year by 31 mills totaled 97,510,726 feet, 
as compared with a cut of 101,363,469 feet in June, 
1911. The excess of cut over shipments for June, 1912, 
was 9,134,505 feet. Ten mills were reported as not oper- 
ating during the month. Reports from the various mills 
showing the relation of prices during June to prices 
prevailing during May were as follows: Normal 15, 
higher 8, lower 1. The mills reporting on the volume of 
inquiries received during June as compared with May 
were as follows: Normal 12, increase 7, decrease 2. 

The following is the detailed statement of shipments 
for June, 1912, and June, 1911: 




















1911 1912 
Cars Cars. Feet. 

SI a see oe pines wie om --» 199 212 4,558,166 
SN errr era en 515 627 33 
Per re 33 31 

Washington sees ee 356 

North Dakotz ; : . 140 223 

South Dakota Sb ee Se 207 

Minnesota . ae Sl 293 

Wisconsin ... . 184 120 2 
Ts 0250 ‘ —_ . 141 217 5,463,073 
EORUMOIB. 6 0- <0 0% . 120 149 3,491,058 
Kansas ; eraie 4 6 112,900 
Nebraska ..... php ate SN POD 23 5,760,959 
Missouri . es ; 1 13 275,640 
Colorado ee ee 150 4,073,133 
0 ee eee 25 26 636,619 
Utah .. ; iocsensa ae 134 3,487,470 
Michigan Sep uae ae ee ee 27 680,023 
eS SRS eee oa 4 21 459,153 
Indiana Rate ae cise s . 4-8 12 250,445 
Atlantic Coast States..... 34 108 2,690,690 
Other Eastern States..... 85 33 759,622 
LS ae -. 203 360 8.830,864 
California ee ee 55h ew ew ore 1 25,899 
EN 6s a a b's W'6s a's oie 6 05* 4+ Tre ee 
Texas 1 owes 
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PROGRESSIVE PORTLAND. 


Movement Started in Behalf of Gigantic 
Trains—Pacific Transportation Project. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 30.—A plan is under way here 
to establish a permanent steamship line between this 
port and the Orient. The movement is headed by the 
oriental committee of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which O. M. Clark; of the Clark & Wilson 
Lumber Co., is chairman. F.C. Knapp, of the Penin- 
sula Lumber Co., president of the chamber, is also 
giving the project every assistance. W. B. Ayer, of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., as a member of the 
chamber, is one of the first 10 citizens to subscribe 
$5,000 to a fund of $1,000,000, which it is figured will 
be required to give the line a good start and place it 
on a firm footing. Portland has a line now operated 
by the Frank Waterhouse Co., of Seattle, but it will 
be discontinued with the next sailing of the chartered 
liner Hercules because of the fact that the company 
has found it impossible to secure vessels at rates that 
will admit of a profit without a subsidy from some- 
where. ‘The Harriman system originated the line sev- 
eral years ago and turned it over to the Waterhouse 
company for operation about a year ago, and now that 
the new management decided to abandon the service 
unless subsidized, the railroad company has announced 
that it too has been unable to secure suitable steamers 
at rates that will justify continuation of the service. 
The subject, however, is one of too great importance to 
be allowed to drop and so the public-spirited citizens 
and business men have taken up the campaign for a 
still better line of transportation and with such men as 
Messrs. Clark, Ayer and Knapp at the head it is be- 
lieved that the entire sum will be available; possibly 
part of it will be raised by a municipal bond issue. 

The lumber industry is particularly interested in the 
maintenance of good steamship service between Portland 
and the Orient, for without such it is difficult to handle 
much of the business originating there. During past 
years the liners have had very little space for lumber 
and as a result the mills have occasionally been com- 
pelled to refuse orders in less than cargo lots. It is 
pointed out that with a regular line of modern steamers 
a good volume of lumber could be sold in less than cargo 
lots. The campaign will be waged with vigor and it 
is hoped to have a new line assured before the old com- 
pany withdraws completely from the field. That the 
line can be made to pay, even directly, is believed by 
those having studied the situation, as the trans-Pacific 
traffic is steadily increasing. 

The rivers and harbors bill just signed by President 
Taft gives to the Columbia River district practically 
all that was asked for and in some instances increases. 
This will mean that the deepening of the Columbia 
and Willamette Rivers between Portland and the sea 
will be continued as will dredging of the bar at the 
month of the Columbia and the construction of the 
north jetty. The coast districts too come in for the 
shares recommended by the Government engineers and 
this will be of particular importance to the interests 
owning timber and lumber manufacturing plants, as it 
will improve the means of getting the material into the 
off shore and coast markets. Tillamook is granted 
$100,000 to start an $800,000 project. This means 
$200,000 as the Tillamook port district has voted a 
bond issue for an equal amount to that appropriated 
by the Federal Government. Nehalem will get $100,000 


to start a $680,000 project, and this, like the Tillamook 
case, will mean $200,000. Fifty thousand dollars has 
been appropriated for deepening Oregon Slough on the 
Columbia River, a matter of much importance to the 
mills located in that vicinity. 


TO CORRECT CLASSIFICATION. 


TACOMA, WASH., July 29.—The proposed change in the 
classification of western pine lumber, putting it in same 
class as cedar, in Canadian territory by the railroads, 
has aroused much opposition by lumbermen in both the 
United States and Canada. This subject was discussed 
at the monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association here Friday and the associa- 
tion went on record as strongly opposed to such a meas- 
ure. Saturday the following telegram received by T. J. 
Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber Co., Sand- 
point, Idaho, and who was in attendance at the logging 
congress here, explains that the classification of western 
pine with cedar was a mistake and would be corrected: 

VANCOUVER, B. C., July 27.—T. J. HWumbird, Tacoma, 
Wash.: Lannigan, traffic manager Canadian Pacific, stated 
to Railroad Commission Galgary yesterday that white pine 
had been put in wrong classification by mistake and would 
be corrected immediately. Presume if Canadian Pacific 
handles local rates this way joint schedule will be amended. 

A. D. MCRAE. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 30.—Wisconsin lumbermen 
especially are interested in Bulletin No. 3, just issued 
by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, which explains 
every phase of general interest in the operation of the 
Wisconsin workmen’s compensation law, which went into 
operation last September. There is an outline of every 
case appealed to the commission for settlement, together 
with the complete text of the findings and the award in 
each case. The section devoted to interpretations con- 
tains a full treatise on the manner of computing com- 
pensation under different sets of circumstances. 

Special attention is called to the fact that the old-line 
liability insurance companies fixed their rates in combina- 
tion for Wisconsin business after the passage of the 
Wisconsin law and that the rates as published were about 
twice as high for compensation as for commonlaw lia- 
bility. The commission says: 











The commission has no authority to fix a rate, and so 
the rates stand as fixed by the combination. But extensive 
discriminations are practiced by these companies in the 
application of rates. Liability insurance is a subject that 
may well receive the consideration of the next legislature. 

Wisconsin employers are advised by the commission to 
form mutual companies similar to those successfully 
operated in Germany. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that lumbermen in Wausau and other sections of 
the northern Wisconsin lumber country have formed a 
mutual company to carry risks arising under the com- 
pensation law and that the plan is working out success- 
fully. The commission says: 

The commission does not understand why employers in 
this State do not seize upon the opportunity to reduce the 
expense of insurance. Under the mutual companies of Ger- 
many the expense of insurance does not exceed 15 per cent 
of the premium, while under the old-line companies in this 
country the expense of insurance, together with profits, ex- 
ceeds 60 per cent of the premium. 

The traveling exhibit of safety devices, prepared under 
the direction of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
is attracting considerable interest among the lumbermen 
of the State. The exhibit was at Eau Claire last week. 
A. M. Sneen, superintendent of the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill at Stanley, has invented a sliding saw- 
guard, which he has installed in the Stanley mill, and a 
photograph of this has been secured and will be made a 
part of the traveling exhibit of safety devices. 








SOME CONSTRUCTION TIMBERS OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


[By H. N. Whitford, Ph.D., Forester, Chief of Division of Investigation, Philippine Bureau of Forestry. i] 


IX. MANGACHAPUY. 


Mangachapuy is a tree that reaches a height of 100 
feet with a diameter of 3 to 4 feet. It has a straight, 





LEAVES AND FRUIT CLUSTER OF MANGACHAPUY. 


regular bole that will yield four to five 16-foot logs. The 
tree is scattered throughout the Philippines from near 
sea level to an altitude of 1,000 to 1,500 feet. 

The tree is covered with a black bark two-fifths to 
three-fifths of an inch thick, and is distinctly ridged. The 
ridges are short and join diagonally, forming a more or 
less regular network. The furrows between the ridges 
are usually filled with lines of corky pustules. The mid- 
dle bark is brown; the,inner is a light yellowish cream 
color, very stringy in texture, and resinous. The leaves 
are simple and alternate, smooth, thin in texture, usually 
with glands in the axils of the basal pair of secondary 
veins, The leaf blade is from 2 to 3 inches long and 
from 1 to 1% inches wide. 

The sapwood is light creamy when fresh, changing to 
a dirty brown on exposure. The heartwood is light 
yellowish brown when fresh, darkening on weathering. 
The wood is hard and is considered nearly the equal of 
yacal in durability. A cubic foot of the dry wood 
weighs between 45 and 50 pounds. It has a straight 
and moderately fine grain. 

Mangachapuy is used in house construction for parti- 
tions, ceiling, mouldings, rafters, posts, joists, floorings, 
sills, doors; in shipbuilding for masts, decks and sides; 
it is also used for piling, railway ties and wharves. The 
wood will retail for $55 to $80 a thousand board feet. 
Besides mangachapuy (mahn-gah’-chah-pooy) it has the 
common name dalingdingan (dalh’-ing-deen’-gahn). It 
has the scientific name Hopea acuminata and belongs to 
the dipterocarp family. 


This is the ninth of a series of articles prepared by Dr. 
Whitford. 
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HEMLOCK AND JACK PINE FOR PAPER MAKING. 


Interesting Experiments by the Government— Mechanical Equipment and Processes Solving the Pitch Problem— 
Results Fairly Favorable as Compared With Spruce for Cheaper Grades of Paper. 


One of the most interesting and valuable bulletins 
ever issued from the Government Printing Office is 
that bearing date of June 11, 1912, entitled ‘‘ Experi- 
ments with Jack Pine and Hemlock for Mechanical 
Pulp.’’ It is issued in the Forest Products Lakora- 
tory series and bears the name J. H. Thickens, chem- 
ical engineer, as the author. For some reason it car- 
ries no serial bulletin number, which is inconvenient 
to those who have been accustomed to filing and in- 
dexing the Forest Service publications by consecutive 
number. 

The bulletin is the result of experiments made at 
the Wausau plant and begins with a general discus- 
sion and with a description of the mechanical equip- 
ment. The pulp stone is 54 by 27 inches with three 
pockets, each of the 14-inch cylinders being equipped 
with pressure gauge and with Ashton relief valves, 
making it possible to secure uniform pressures, A 
series of six interesting plates is published giving the 
various dressings of the stone used in this experiment 
work. These were made from rub impressions taken 
direct from the stones by means of carbon paper and 
include 10 to the inch solid straight cut, 8 to the inch 
spiral burr, 3 to the inch straight cut, and 6 to the 
inch diamond point burr. Another dressing which 
was used in hemlock run No. 51 (illustrated by one of 
the cuts here reproduced) consists in cutting the stone 
3 to the inch solid, straight cut, and then recutting 
with 12 to the inch spiral burr, over the face of the 
coarses cutting. 

The purpose of dressing the stone is to provide a 
groove which will act as a throat to carry out the 
fiber and discharge it without its being subjected to 
further grinding action between the block of wood and 
the face of the stone. The bulletin discusses inter- 
estingly the details regarding grinding. The -tests 
described in the bulletin are partly experimental tests 
on both green and seasoned material, but include also 
commercial tests in a considerable number for the 
production of pulp wood in commercial quantities 
under standard running conditions, and experimental 
paper manufacturing tests, concluding with two actual 
runs on the manufacture of No. 2 white manila paper 
and butcher manila paper. An envelope is attached 
to the inside back cover of the bulletin containing a 
number of the paper samples produced. 

While these tests were intended to point out the 
variaLle factors as closely as possible, it was impossi- 
ble to work out some thoroughly. A pulp stone under 
constant use attains a high temperature and the belief 
prevails among practical men that this has a bene- 
ficial effect upon both the quality and quantity of the 
pulp, increasing the toughness and strength of the 
fiber. In the commercial tests the stones were heated 
to a working temperature before beginning to operate, 
but in the experiment tests they were started cold, 
although they soon warmed up in operation. It was 
impossible to determine microscopically any effect 
upon the fibers, but the rate of production was not 
so great with the cold stone as after it had become 
warm. 

In the grinding tests it was found that the style 
of burr used in dressing the stone had practically no 
effect upon the rate of grinding and very little effect 
upon the quality of the fiber. The character of the 
stone appears to be a much more determining factor, 
and the bulletin states that probably a stone of ideal 
grit would work satisfactorily without any burr. It 
was found in these experiments that speed within 
a reasonable limit had little effect upon the quality of 
fiber, although in producing pulp of the highest qual- 
ity a certain improvement may be secured by paying 
careful attention to these factors. 

The undetermined factors are: The rate of growth 
of the wood used, its condition as to moisture, the 
size of the pieces of wood used for grinding, the thick- 
ness of the stock in the grinding pit, and to a con- 
siderable extent the character of grit of the stone. 
The bulletin states that this last detail probably 
has not heretofore been given sufficient consideration. 

The bulletin includes 27 microscopic photographs of 
ground wood fiber, of which five of the most typical 
are here reproduced. Six of the illustrations are 
of spruce sulphite wood and ground wood of various 
degrees of fineness. The No. 4 standard, medium 
ground, is one of the most widely used and is that 
to which the hemlock and jack pine samples in gen- 
eral most closely correspond. For this reason this one 
standard is reproduced. Plate VI, figure 1, consists of 
a large proportion of long fiber, some of it fairly 
coarse with a certain amount of the finer material 
inevitable in the grinding process as compared with 
the chemical process. The next illustration, Plate 
XIII, figure 2, is of hemlock ground wood in commer- 
cial run No. 50. Hemlock grinds short and. fine to a 
much greater extent than either spruce or jack pine, 
and does not, therefore, make strong and tough pulp. 
A certain amount of this short material, however, is 
necessary in newspaper to give it a good finish, filling 
up the interstices of the longer fibers. The black 
spots in the illustration are due to fine fiber and 
the result of the pulp having been dried before 
the slides were made, it being impossible entirely to 
tease out or separate the fibers thoroughly. The bul- 
letin states that this particular sample is fairly 
typical of the pulp it is possible to make from hemlock. 




















IX-1. Jack Pine Ground Wood. (Run No. 14-1.) 




















XV-2. 
(Commercial Run No. 51.) 














XIII-2. Hemlock Ground Wood. 


No. 50.) 


(Commercial Run 





Equal Parts Hemlock, Jack Pine and Spruce. 











XV-3. One-third Jack Pine, Twé-thirds Hemlock. 








Plate IX, figure 1, shows jack pine ground wood in 
commercial run No. 14-1. This compares very fa-’ 
vorably with the No. 4 spruce standard illustrated and 
was produced under commercial conditions of produc- 
tion and power consumption. 

It has already been stated that the grinder has three 
pockets. The last two illustrations are of pulp pro- 
duced by grinding different varieties of wood at the 
same time, the pulp being thus mixed. In Plate XV, 
figure 2, the pulp consists of hemlock, jack pine and 
spruce in equal quantities. This is in a commercial 
run from which experimental paper sample No. 51 
was made. It is not different in appearance from 
standard spruce newspaper except being slightly 
darker in color. In Plate XV, figure 3, no spruce at 
all was used, but one-third jack pine and two-thirds 
hemlock. Notwithstanding the high proportion of the 
cheaper hemlock pulp, the layman could detect no 
practical difference in appearance between this and 
the No. 51 run. If anything the latter sample has the 
smoother finish, owing doubtless to the larger amount 
of fine hemlock fiber in it. The bulletin states that 
this expedient of mixing the woods in grinding is a 
commercial one and that probably better results would 
be secured by grinding the different woods in sep- 
arate grinders, working for the best results on the 
individual woods, and afterward mixing the pulp. 

Besides the paper samples from the pulp obtained 
in these experiments, two commercial samples are shown 
which were supplied by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Co. ‘This paper was manufactured in a 116-inch ma- 
chine at a speed of 465 feet a minute. One of these 
is a butcher manila, the mixture being 263 pounds 
spruce ground wood, 527 pounds hemlock ground wood, 
and 210 pounds hemlock quick-cook sulphite to each 
thousand pounds of dry stock together with 20 pounds 
of size, 20 pounds of alum, 26.7 pounds of clay and 
the necessary coloring matter to give the manila tint. 
The other sample of No. 2 white manila contains the 
same amount of hemlock sulphite, but 395 pounds 
each of spruce and hemlock ground wood. 

The general conclusions of the bulletin are that the 
impression that there is a good deal of loss on hemlock 
because of its grinding so short and fine is erroneous. 
It had been previously considered that there was a 
loss of about two-fifths in grinding hemlock as com- 
pared with spruce. In these tests hemlock produced 
practicaly as much pulp as spruce from the same 
weight of material, although not from the same num- 
ber of cords, being much lighter. 

As to jack pine, the bulletin concludes this has not 
been used because of the pitch in it. In some of these 
experiments this gave trouble on the dandy roll after 
short runs. Particular attention will be given to this 
matter of pitch in future experiments. In the com- 
mercial manufacture of paper from yellow pine at 
Orange, Tex., it was found in the earlier stages that 
in sulphite pulp the sticky feel persisted and gave 
trouble unless worked hot throughout, but that in the 
caustic soda process now in use the pitch is saponified 
thoroughly and the pulp can not be distinguished in 
the paper-making process from the spruce pulp as 
far as any indication of pitch is concerned. 

Another difficulty which has prevented the general 
use of these woods is the care which must be exercised 
in grinding them to keep the stone in the proper con- 
dition of sharpness, since these woods may easily be 
ground to powder if as sharp a stone is used as is 
ordinarily used in grinding spruce. The bulletin main- 
tains that these experiments have conclusively shown 
that hemlock and jack pine are commercially profit- 
able for manufacture into newspaper and other cheaper 
paper grades. Two paper companies have already sig- 
nified their intention of taking up these pulps and one 
of them has already done so and is satisfied with the 
results obtained. ; 

Owing to the rapid increase of spruce pulp and the 
necessity of finding further outlet for the waste in 
lumber manufacture, this subject is one of the most 
practical which the Forest Service has ever taken up 
and the further findings of its experts on this subject 
will be awaited with interest. 

The fiber illustrations reproduced have a magnifica- 
tion of 15 diameters. 


OFFICIAL HARDWOOD CONVEN- 
TION REPORT. 


The official report of the fifteenth annual meeting of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association is being 
distributed. The report will be cf considerable value 
to the lumber trade for the reason that it contains the 
entire proceedings of the convention. But it has an 
added interest from the fact that it contains also the 
inspection rules on quartered oak, white maple, bridge 
plank and other woods not covered by the regular book 
of inspection rules. 

That part of the booklet devoted to the convention 
proceedings contains numerous portraits of leading lum- 
bermen. 

F. F. Fish, secretary and treasurer of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, announces that in an- 
ticipation of a heavy demand for these booklets he has 
a generous supply and will be glad to send a copy to 
anyone requesting it. ; 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


August 13—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association semi- 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn. 

August 20-22—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

August 27-30—Transmississippi Commercial Congress, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

August 28-30—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Detroit, Mich. 

August 31—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Burbridge 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 


September 4-5—Canadian Forestry Convention, Victoria, B. 
Cc 


October 1-4—National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
ind. 





WESTERN PINE SEMIANNUAL. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 30.—The semiannual meeting 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association con- 
vened today at 10 a. m. in the assembly room of the 
Old National Bank Building. Wednesday members of 
the association and their ladies will go to Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, leaving Spokane at 8 a. m., and on arrival at 
Spirit Lake they will be the guests of the Panhandle 
Lumber Co., one of whose large mills is located there. 
The bureau of grades will meet in the yards of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co. and there will be a boat excursion 
on Spirit Lake for the ladies. Luncheon will be served 
at the MeMahon Hotel at 12:30, after which an automo- 
bile ride (seeing Spirit Lake) will take place. The 
visiting lumbermen will then attend the afternoon ses- 
sion of the Spirit Lake Chautauqua. A very pleasant 
day is promised by E. O. Hawksett, manager of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co., and a large attendance is ex- 
pected, 





HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 30.—Secretary Lewis Doster 
and President De Laney, of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, have just 
returned from a trip to a number of the larger mills. 
The secretary reports conditions in the producing field 
are good, most of the mills being sold months ahead at 
top prices and they are getting business from day to day. 
He also says that there is no indication of the usual sum- 
mer dullness. The office is sending out blanks calling 
for statistics on August business in order to get out the 
monthly edition of market conditions the same as was 
done last month. Records for July so far obtained show 
a remarkable gain over any previous year during that 
month and the opinion is advanced that August will be 
fully up to the July volume. 





LUMBER REPRESENTATIVES IN MEETING. 


St. Lovts, Mo., July 30.—The Lumber Representa- 
tives’ Association of St. Louis, whose members are sales- 
men and estimators in the St. Louis yellow pine yards, 
met Thursday night, July 25, in the rooms of the Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association to listen to a talk by Julius 
Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., on ‘‘The Fu- 
ture of the Lumber Salesman.’’ There was a good 
attendance. A light luncheon was served after the talk. 
William Stephan, jr., of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., is 
president of the Association and W. J. O’Connor, of the 
Prendergast Lumber Co., is the secretary. 





COLORADO AND WYOMING LUMBER DEALERS 
SCOUT PRICE-AGREEMENT ALLEGATIONS. 
DENVER, CoLo., July 30.—A called meeting of the 

Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association was 

held Monday in the Brown Palace Hotel to consider 

the recent proceedings instituted at Greeley by the at- 
torney general and District Attorney Carlson against 
the association and leading lumber companies of the 

State, in which the court is asked to restrain the de- 

fendants from *‘combining to regulate prices.’’ Repre- 

sentatives of all the defendant companies and the mem- 
hers of the board of directors of the association were 
present. 

The views of President W. H. Esworthy in regard to 
the pending cases is generally concurred in by the other 
members of ihe association. Mr. Esworthy says there is 
absolutely no foundation fcr the suit as far as the 
Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
concerned and that the association has nothing whatever 
to do with fixing prices. 

‘*Tt would be impossible for our association to regu- 
late prices,’’ he said in an interview today, ‘‘and we 
have not and never will attempt to do so. There is 
no general agreement as to prices and dealers in one 
town have no knowledge of prices in other places. 
Difference in freight rates to different points alone 
would prevent such a thing as fixed prices.’’ 

President Esworthy commented on the sfact that one 
of the defendants, the Fort Collins Lumber Co., had 
heen out of existence a year and that James L. Bartlett 
had been out of business for two years. These men 
can not possibly know of conditions or facts at the 
present time. Bartlett is understood to be the chief 
witness for the State. Continuing, he said: 

It is a matter of common knowledge that our association 
is organized along broader lines than the forming of pools 
to maintain prices. Further, the Colorado & Wyoming Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and the Northern Colorado Lumber 
Dealers’ Association are not affiliated organizations and 
each is entirely independent of the other. I am not a 
member of the last named association. 

Mr. Esworthy personally is perfectly willing that a 
restraining orJer be issued and other members have ex- 
pressed themselves along the same lines. So far as the 


association is concerned it is the general opinion that 
the State has a very poor case. 

It is interesting to note that Attorney General Griffith 
and District Attorney Carlson, of Greeley are both 
candidates for re-election, and it is charged that politics 
is behind the prosecution. Griffith, who is said to have 
aspirations as a ‘‘ Bull Moose’’ gubernatorial candidate, 
was, it is stated on good authority, strongly urged by 
Gov. Shafroth to abandon his determination to bring the 
proceedings. 

At to-day’s meeting Horace Phelps, of Denver, was 
retained as general counsel by the association. At a 
late hour no selection of associate counsel had been 
made. 

The defendants have been notified to appear in court 
at Greeley Friday, August 2. 





ASSOCIATION SECRETARY ON CONFERENCE 
TRIP. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., July 31.—Secretary J. MeD. Price, 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, is get- 
ting ready for another trip to see the members of the 
organization and confer with them regarding the work 
of the association. He intends to start next week, going 
directly west and covering the larger part of the country 
as far as the Mississippi River. Everywhere he will get 
in touch with members and other exporters, explaining to 
the former the character of the work that has been done 
through President Harvey M. Dickson and other officers 
of the organization, and seeking to impress the non- 
members with the benefits to be derived from member: 
ship. He will probably make a special point of the 
successful operation of the plan to have a London rep- 
resentative who is at all times available to look after 
the interests of the shippers of lumber. Through the 
medium of this representative, Frank Tiffany, many 
claims have been settled to the satisfaction of both sides, 
and with the least possible expense, while numerous dif- 
ferences have been smoothed out or avoided, and a better 
understanding established between the exporters and the 
foreign buyers. Returning to Baltimore to dispose of 
the routine accumulated in his absence, Mr. Price wili 
make other trips later in the season, taking in Phila- 
delphia, New York and other cities. Last year he added 
a number of new members to the list. 
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GOOD HOO-HOO TIMBER IN WASHINGTON. 


During the festivities attending the Hoo-Hoo con- 
eatenation which was a robust part of the annual 
celebration of the Golden Potlatch at Seattle, Wash., 
week before last, particulars of which were published 
comprehensively in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 


27, Alexander Page, as then briefly announced, was 
* 





ALEXANDER PAGE, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Prospective Vicegerent for Western Washington. 


named unanimously as the choice of Hoo-Hoo of west- 
ern Washington for Vicegerent for that jurisdiction 
for the new Hoo-Hoo year. Mr. Page is well and 
most favorably known as president of the Alexander 
Page Lumber Co., of Seattle, but aside from his popu- 
larity on strictly business lines his candidacy presents 
the following recommendations for the consideration of 
the Supreme Nine: A large and loyal following of 
active Hoo-Hoo in that section; practical activity in 
the order; Hoo-Hoo enthusiasm; the full confidence of 
the membership, and general fitness for the office. 

Western Washington Hoo-Hoo are confident that the 
new Vicegerent for that jurisdiction will be their 
choice as expressed by them in their concatenation of 
July 18. 





A SAIL UP THE HUDSON. 

NEw York, July 30.—On July 26 the annual outing 
of the Building Material Men’s Association of West- 
chester County was held. The itinerary included a sail 
up the Hudson, the boat leaving Tarrytown at 9:30 
a. m., proceeding to Newburgh. At that place a luncheon 
was served at the Palestine Hotel. A number of the 
party then visited Mount Beacon, on the opposite side 
of the river, while others made a trip to West Point. 


On the return trip the boat stopped at West Point to 
take aboard those who had been visiting there. Supper 
was served on the boat and the sail down the river was 
particularly delightful because of the brilliant moonlight 
and cooling temperature. About 85 members, their wives 
and guests attended. 





PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF GULF COAST 


EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 29.—Pursuant to the instrue- 
tions given him at the recent meeting of the association 
here, Secretary J. O. Elmer, of the Gulf Coast Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, is this week sending out to all 
manufacturers of yellow pine for export a letter asking 
an expression as to the reorganization of the association 
as a manufacturers’ movement exclusively. These ques- 
tions are propounded: 


Do you think an association of export manufacturers is 
a good thing? 

Would you be interested in joining such an organization? 

Do you think such an organization should be composed 
entirely of manufacturers? 


Do you think such an organization should be composed 
of both manufacturers and exporters? 

Will you agree to attend a meeting for the purpose of 
effecting such an organization? 
Instructive Statistics. 

_ The following interesting and instructive statistics rela- 
tive to yellow pine exports from the Gulf ports is en- 
closed by the secretary ‘‘for the purpose of emphasizing 
the necessity for an organization to regulate the busi- 
ness, it having reached such a large volume, in the inter- 
est of those who manufacture the product: 


SHIPMENTS OF PITCH PINE FROM PORTS SHOWN 
BELO 


1910 1910 1911 1911 
Lumber Sawn Timber Lumber Sawn Timber 
TOMA oe ss 8,157,356 osen es Eye ie 
Apalachicola . 21,484,500 436,000 36,151,583 436,000 
Pensacola + -188,297,000 101,555,000 194,152,000 88,075,000 
DUOC. 2 6cccs 258,118,699 77,917,468 216,433,361 87,050,926 
Pascagoula .. 66,397,000 826,000 33,289,000 


Gulfport, .....231,527,000 52,241,000 250,401,000 65,997,000 
New Oricans. 60,324,944  14,813'325 552 107,918°880 






Port Arthur.. 31,027,915 50,682,680 24,812°156 34,242,600 
Sabine Pass.. 6,002,819  ....... 11,233,216 451,322 
Galveston - 11,205,268 831,187 17,739,265 8,114,403 





Totals ...892,492,504 299,332,660 868,506,183 295,159,131 





Lumber’ Sawn Timber 








Total shipments, 1910............02. 892,492,504 299,332,660 

Dotal ghipments, 1911 ........sccccccces 868,506,133 295,159,131 

Difference ........eeeceeeeeceesees 23,986,371 4,173,529 

Per cent less in 1911 than 1910.. 2.68 1.39 

: . Lumber Sawn Timber 
Total export shipments, 1910, all : 

 bohng, EE Ee OE CT 892,492,504 299,332,660 


Total shipments ports east of Missis- 
sippi River, except New Orleans. .783,931,558 
Percentage of Total. .... 00.0008 87.84 
Total shipments ports east of Missis- 
sippi River, including New Or- 
ee ee eer ee 844,256,502 247,818,793 
Percentage of Total........... 94.59 82.79 
Total shipments ports west of Missis- 
sippi River, except New Orleans.. 48,236,002 
Percentage of Total.......... 5. 
Total shipments ports west of Missis- 
oe River, including New Or- 
eans 


232,975,468 
77.83 


51,513,867 
17.21 





66,357,192 
22.17 


. ’ Lumber Sawn Timber 
Total export shipments, 1911, all 


PON PRTUO INR no cn'g bn cle bs sow sein ins 868,506,183 
Total shipments ports east of Missis- 

sippi River, except New Orleans. .741,463,944 

Pereentage Of Total... eos ssc 85.37 
Total shipments ports east of Missis- 
sippi River, including New Or- 


295,159,131 


241,558,926 
81.84 





PE Sadek R Cee sehneh <<%.44634 0508 814,721,466 252,350,806 
Percentage of Total. ...s 6.00% %:200 93.80 85.49 
Total shipments ports west of Missis- 
sipp River, except New Orleans.... 53,784,667 42,808,325 
Percentage of Total. ............ 6.20 14.51 
Total shipments ports west of Missis- 
sippi River, including New Or- 
BERANE S is aie sais ig Sip 9 7s 3k See ieee 127,042,189 538,600,205 
Percentage of Total..... Sa 14.63 18.16 


When the replies to these letters are received the mat- 
ter of fixing a date for another reorganization meeting 
will be taken up by President Fleishel and the secretary, 
as provided by the motion adopted at the recent New 
Orleans meeting. 


LOUISVILLE LUMBERMEN ENJOY OUTING. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 31.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club visited Devil’s Kitchen, a well-known resort on the 
Taylorsville Road, which is famous for its chicken din- 
ners, the lumbermen going to the roadhouse in automo- 
biles belonging to members. The meeting was held Tues- 
day evening, and was well attended. The al fresco aspect 
was increased by reason Of the limbering-up by those who 
have played, or aspire to play, the national game of 
baseball. There is a diamond at Devil’s Kitchen, and 
it was used for the exploits of the pastimers, following 
which the dinner and business session which mark every 
meeting of the club were enjoyed. 

P. G. Booker, of the Booker-Cecil Co., who is the 
youngest member of the club, as well as a member of 
the youngest firm belonging to it, read a paper at a 
recent meeting which proved that he is a humorist of the 
Adam Bede type. Taking as his cue the numerous news- 
paper assertions concerning the existence of a lumber 
trust, Mr. Booker discussed this hypothetical body in 
an ironical and witty manner, suggesting that it would 
indeed be a joyful occasion for the lumberman if he 
could send his quotations to the consumer and compel 
that worthy to pay advances in price whenever he so 
desired. ‘‘But this is a beautiful dream which will 
never be realized,’’ said Mr. Booker in conclusion. 

Harry E. Kline, superintendent of the Louisville Ve- 
neer Mills, and Smith Milton, of the Louisville Point 
Lumber Co., will read papers at meetings of the ciub 
to be held in August. 
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PINE MEN MEET. 


North Carolina Millmen Hold Profitable 
Monthly Meeting. 


NorFOLK, VA., July 29.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association convened 
Thursday, July 25, in the ballroom of the Ocean View 
Hotel, Ocean View. Those in attendance assembled at 
the Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, and were conveyed 8 
miles in a special car to Ocean View, a seashore resort. 
The car left Norfolk at 10:30 a. m. and arrived at 
Ocean View at 11 a. m. The meeting was called to 
order promptly by President Corwin, at whose request 
the secretary read the minutes of the Wrightsville Beach 
meeting in June for the benefit of those who were not 
in attendance at that meeting, and these minutes were 
approved. 

President Corwin then urged the members to con- 
tribute regularly each week to the weekly sales report 
as this information is of much value to all the mem- 
bers. He stated his purpose in harping on this one 
subject was to impress its importance on the members 
and endeavor to increase the number subscribing to it. 

The president called on the chairman of the inspee- 
tion committee, George W. Roper, for a report on the 
matters submitted to it. Mr. Roper stated that al- 
thongh he had called a meeting of his committee for 
10 a. m., July 25, but two members were present. It 
was suggested that the association act as a body on the 
subjects referred to the committee. The first subject 
was the universal standardization of grades and manu- 
facture. After some argument the consensus was that 
no change should be made in grades of manufacture. 
The other subject was the grading of Nos. 1 and 2 
North Carolina pine squares, which stock is not covered 
by the association inspection rules. This subject was 
thoroughly discussed and a motion made and carried 
that several of the members manufacturing this class 
of stock be appointed a committee to work in conjunc- 
tion with the inspection committee in framing up proper 
rules. R. J. Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin; 
©. I, Millard, J. L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk; Theoph- 
ilus Tunis, Tunis Lumber Co., Norfolk, and George 
T. Leach, Eureka Lumber Co., Washington, N. C., were 
appointed on this committee by the president. 

The next order of business was the report of the 
chairman of the costs and values committee, C. I 
Millard, who stated that the method of selling mould- 
ings had been referred to his committee at the Wrights- 
ville meeting for investigation and report. This com- 
mittee went into the matter thoroughly and Mr. Millard 
read much statistical data covering the cost of manu- 
facturing mouldings, methods of selling, ete. It recom- 
mended to the members of the association to discontinue 
selling mouldings by the inch and make use of the 
National moulding book, using discounts in connection 
therewith. The recommendation was favorably received. 

Secretary Roper presented to the meeting the report 
of the chairman of the membership committee, A. R. 
Turnbull, he being absent, on the application of the 
Newton-MeArthur Lumber Co., Elizabethtown, N. C., 
for membership. The meeting approving the favorable 
report presented, the above-named concern was elected 
to membership. 

Secretary Roper here read some _ correspondence 
which he had interchanged with George K. Smith, secre- 
tary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
regarding the starting of a campaign to arouse senti- 
ment in favor of wood block paving in the city of Balti- 
more, at which place at this time there appears to be an 
antipathy against this sort of pavement. A special 
representative was to be sent to Baltimore, calling on 
the various public officials, lumbermen, ete., and getting 
things lined up for a vigorous fight for wood blocks in 
addition to placing the matter before the publie through 
the newspapers. The expenses covering this campaign 
were to be divided between the various associations 
directly interested. This matter was discussed at length 
by the members present and the result was a resolution 
to the effect ‘that the North Carolina Pine Association 
would agree to pay 20 per cent of the expenses incurred 
but the amount to be paid by it was not to exceed $400. 

The secretary then read several statistical statements 
compiled in his office from reports sent in by members. 
The cut and shipments report showed the cut to have 








Owen J. Bruner, vice past (left) ; Horace A. Reeves, 
jr., president (center) ; Ralph Louder, secretary and treas- 
urer (right). 


exceeded the shipments slightly during June. The 
stocks and orders report showed the mills oversold, on over 
20,000,000 feet on rough and dressed low-grade stock, 
with little or no surplus of the better grades in the 
rough and none in the dressed items. 

The secretary read a communication from the presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association 
requesting that delegates be appointed to its annual 
convention to be held in New London, Conn., September 
4, 5 and 6. The following delegates were appointed by 
President Corwin: Ira Johnson, Greenleaf Johnson 
Lumber Co., Norfolk; Asa T. Crawford, Dennis Sim- 
mons Lumber Co., Williamston; W. B. Roper, secretary- 
treasurer North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
oe T. Leach, Eureka Lumber Co., Washington, 

President Corwin called attention to the monthly 
bulletin, the first issue of which was dated July 1, 
1912. He requested the members to contribute to this 
bulletin matters of interest to the members generally, 
as the paper was for their benefit. 

An experience meeting was then held by the members, 
each one giving his opinion of trade outlook ete. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be that while buying 
is a little slow, they were well sold ahead, with prices 
holding good. Labor conditions in .the woods are still 
causing a great deal of worry and loss of time. Stocks 
continue below normal, with little prospect of being 
added to during the summer. 

The question of the time of the next meeting of the 
association was then taken up and it was decided to dis- 
pense with the meeting in August but to hold a meeting 
in September in Norfolk, and also to hold the regular 
semiannual meeting in October in Charleston, S. C. 
The date of the September meeting will be given out 
later. Following this the meeting adjourned. — 

The members were then escorted to the main dining 
room of the Ocean View Hotel for luncheon. 


Those in Attendance. 


J. Jones, Norfolk; Rowland Lumber Co. 

W. Clarke, Norfolk; Roanoke R. R. & Lumber Co. 

Horton Corwin, Jr., Edenton, N. C.; Branning Mfg. Co. 

Geo. T. Leach, Washington, N. C.; Eureka Lumber Co. 

N. Bundy, Norfolk; Fosburgh Lumber Co. 

Claude Kiser, Greensboro, N. C.; South Atlantic Lumber Co. 

“as Blades, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Foreman-Blades Lumber 
‘oO 


wy, 
8. 


J. H. Foreman, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Foreman-Blades Lum- 


ber Co. 
Nathan O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; Enterprise Lumber Co. 
R. J. Camp, Franklin; Camp Mfg. Co 


Cc. L. Betts, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chas. M. Betts & Co. 

B. F. Betts, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chas. M. Betts & Co. 

F. F. Betts, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chas. M. Betts & Co. 

H. P. Woodson, Burgaw, N. C.; Woodson & Graves. 

<- T. Crawford, Williamston, N. C.; Dennis Simmons Lum- 
ber Co. 

A. B. Cramer, Suffolk. 

Parker D. Dix, Baltimore, Md.; Surry Lumber Co. 

Geo. W. Roper, Norfolk. 

W. F. Harrison, Baltimore, Md.; Greenleaf Johnson & Son. 

ee a Elizabeth City, N. C.; Foreman-Blades Lum- 
per oO. 

W. G. Underwood, Hertford, N. C.; Albemarle Lumber Co. 

Ira Johnson, Norfolk; Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co. 

Theophilus Tunis, Norfolk; Tunis Lumber Co. 

A. E. Murray, Norfolk; Trexler Lumber Co. 

Cc. K. Seott, Norfolk; Richmond Cedar Works. 

F. D. Taylor, Ivor; Shaw Land & Timber Co. 

Cc. I. Millard, Norfolk; John L. Roper Lumber Co. 

W. B. Roper, Norfolk; Secretary-Treasurer, 

Thos. C. Flynn, Norfolk; Chief Clerk. 
. B. Homer, Baltimore, Md.; R. B. Homer Lumber Co. 

W. S. Wilson, Zebulon, N. C.; W. S. Wilson Lumber Co. 

c. A. Doscher, New York; Doscher-Gardner Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALERS’ OUTING. 


Philadelphians Meet, Feast and Play Golf 
at Outing. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 29.—The annual midsummer 
meeting and outing of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Assoziation was held July 25 at the Phila- 
delphia Cricket Club grounds, St. Martins, Germantown. 
No attempt was made, as last year, to have all the mem- 
bers taken out in automobiles, but a number went in 
their cars; the others went by train. The golfers left 
Broad street at 1:14 p. m., and by 2:30 were in their 
togs and started over the links. No handicaps were 
given, it having been decided to make it a go-as-you- 
please game, for real pleasure. 

Two foursome and a twosome played the full course, 
those coming in earliest going back for a few holes while 
the others finished. The first group was composed of 
Horace A. Reeves, jr.; Frank A. Schofield, of Schofield 


Bros.; Ralph Souder, of Hallowell & Souder, and 
R. Wyatt Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon. This 
group made the best scores, Mr. Wistar taking first 
honors, while Messrs. Souder and Schofield tied for 
second place. Ben. C. Currie, of Currie & Campbell, 
and F. X. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co., played 
together, ‘‘like twins,’’ as they expressed it, the final 
score showing Mr. Currie slightly in the lead. The other 
group was composed of J. W. Turnbull, William P. 
Shearer, of Samuel H. Shearer & Son; William H. Fritz 
and J. Elmer Troth, of the J. S. Kent Co. In this group 
Messrs. Turnbull and Shearer tied for first honors, while 
the second place went to Mr. Fritz. The course was new 
to most of the members, and as they were all above par 
it was decided to make no official record of the scores. 
The day was ideal, cool but with clear warm sunshine; 
the course was in excellent condition but full of traps 
for the unwary. Great appreciation of the beauties of 
the course was expressed, as it brings to the player’s 
vision as he progresses an ever-changing panorama of 
beautiful scenes, those from the hilltops being of great 
extent over the country surrounding the valley of beau- 
tiful and historic Wissahickon Creek, while those in the 
hollows were gems set in frameworks of woodland 
grandeur and shaded dell. 

Soon after the golfers had cleaned up, dinner was 
served in the casino, a repast that did credit to both 
host and chef. 

President Reeves, at the close of the meal, called the 
meeting to order, stating that the summer meeting was 
always more for pleasure than business, but that ‘‘ we 
should never miss an opportunity to benefit ourselves 01 
our fellow lumbermen, especially when it comes to us 
with the sugar coating of pleasure.’’ The minutes 
of the preceding general, special and directors’ meetings 
were read and approved, a letter of thanks from Mrs. 
R. B. Wheeler was read, and a spirited discussion took 
place concerning the qualifications for membership. 

The treasurer reported an unusually large amount of 
cash in bank, and President Reeves, after speaking of 
the benefit he had derived from trade outings, urged 
that they be held more frequently. In serious vein he 
spoke of his appreciation of his host of friends and 
wished that every reputable lumberman might be blessed 
with the same. 

William T. Betts, chairman of the entertainment com 
mittee, in his report brought out the fact that all pres 
ent were nominally guests of Mr. Reeves, who is a mem 
ber of the Cricket Club, and who had made all arrange 
ments for the elaborate entertainment of the wholesalers. 
Owen M. Bruner, vice president, was asked to take the 
chair, and a hearty vote of thanks was tendered to 
Mr. Reeves. The president then called for anything for 
the good of the association, and after general discussion 
the meeting adjourned in time for an early train. 


The Attendance. 


Charles Atherton; William T. Betts, of C. M. Betts & Co.; 
S. P. Bowers, of the S. P. Bowers Lumber Co.; Owen M 
Bruner; J. Danforth Bush; John W. Coles; Daniel B. Curll; 
Ben. C. Currie, of Currie & Campbell; F. X, Diebold, of the 
Forest Lumber Co.; Harry A. Field, of Justus P. Taylor & 
Co; J. ’, Floyd, of the Floyd-Olmstead Co.; William H 
Fritz; Eli B. Hallowell, of Hallowell & Souder; Thomas B 
Hammer; Robert G. Kay, of the Kay Lumber Co.; i. 
Kent, of the J. S. Kent Co.; Charles Kreamer; Robert C. Lip- 
pincott; Clement E. Lloyd, jr.; Walter J. Mingus, of Mingus & 
Rutter; H. G. Parker, of R. B. Rayner & Co.; Edmund Pen 
nell; Horace A. Reeves, jr.; Thomas B. Rutter, of Mingus «& 
Rutter; F. A. Schofield, of Schofield Bros.; Samuel H, Sheare: 
and William P. Shearer, of S. H. Shearer & Son; W. D. D 
Smith, of the Kay Lumber Co.; S. Ashton Souder, of E. A. 
Souder & Co.; Ralph Souder, of Hallowell & Souder; Joseph 
W. Tatum, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; J. Elmer Troth, 
of the J. S. Kent Co.; J. W. Turnbull; Frederick S. Underhill, 





and R. Wyatt Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon; and 
W. H. Wyatt, of the Jackson-Wyatt Lumber Co. 
TO CONSTRUCT INTERURBAN RAILROAD. 
BEAUMONT, TEX., July 29.—The city council has 


granted the Beaumont Electric Light & Power Co. an 
extension of 25 years on its electric lighting franchise 
with the city. This company is a Stone & Webster cor- 
poration, and Stone & Webster agreed to construct an 
interurban railroad between Beaumont and Port Arthur 
if the city would grant it’ an extension of 25 years on 
its electric lighting franchise with the city. Stone & 
Webster agree to begin building the road within nine 
months, and it is believed that the road will be> built 
and in operation within a year and a half and possibly 
within a year. C. W. Kellogg, representing Stone & 
Webster, was an Orange visitor recently and while there 
secured data with a view of extending the road to that 
city and establishing a street car system in that place. 








Snapshot of Some of Those Who Attended Taken in Front 
of Philadelphia Cricket Club. 


Wyatt Wistor. 








Standing (left to right)—Ben C. Currie, J. Elmer Troth, 
Horace A. Reeves, jr., William P. Shearer. 


Seated—F. Diebold, Ralph Louder, J. M. Turnbull, R 


MEMBERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION AT THEIR ANNUAL MEETING AND OUTING HELD AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
CRICKET CLUB GROUNDS, 8ST. MARTINS, GERMANTOWN, JULY 25, 1912. 
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WEST COAST MANUFACTURERS MEET IN TACOMA. 


Protest Against a Change in Classification which Threatens an Advance in Rate—How Odd and Short Lengths Are 
Marketed in Canada—Manager Urges Association and Advertising Needs. 


TACOMA, WASH., July 26.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the library of the Commercial Club here 
today. As the 3-day legging congress was in session and 
the lumbermen were all interested in the proceedings of 
the congress it was expected that the meeting would be 
adjourned early and the members attend the logging 
congress. There was, however, a representative attend- 
ance and so many important matters came up and the 
discussion of them aroused so much interest that the 
lumber manufacturers forgot all about the loggers’ meet- 

1g and did not adjourn until 4 o’clock. Most of the 
discussion was brief but to the point, and the meeting 
was one of the most successful that have been held in 
many months. Prominent visitors were present from 
the Inland Empire and from British Columbia and told 
what the asseciations were doing in their territory. 

Proposed Rate Advance Protested. 


President G1 











I s called the meeting to order at 2 
o’clock. The reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting was dispensed with and the secretary laid before 
the meeting two matters that had been referred to it 
for action by the board of trustees, which met just be- 
fore the regular meeting. The first subject was of a 
change of classification of western pine lumber going 
into Canadian territory. The Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Canadian Pacific recently made arrangements 
to put pine luml 
going into Cana 


er in the same classification as cedar 
n territory. This matter was brought 
to the attention of the trustees by Inland Empire lum: 
bermen and it appeared that this was merely a step by 
the railroads to raise lumber rates. The board of trus- 
tees submitted the following resolution to the general 
meeting: ‘‘We are opposed to any change of lumber 
classification by the railroads at this time.’’ 

In the discussion that followed W. W. Whitman said 
that he believed that the time was coming soon when 
lumbermen would want to ship mixed ears of all forest 

*ts and he believed that action should be taken at 
> to have such an arrangement brought about by 
he railroads, maki rate and minimum that would be 
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J. P. MeGoldrick said that he thought the resolution 
as offered should be more snecific. He thought the tariff 
supplement numbers should be referred to so that there 
would be no mistaking the exact reference of the reso- 
2. “ 


ition 


a 


J. H. Bloedel, who offered the original resolution, ex- 
plained that he meant it to be general in character in 





order to put the association on record in that way. He 
then offered an amendment to his own resolution, mak- 
ing it more specific and referring to the tariff numbers. 


The resolution and amendment were passed and the 
association went on record as unalterably opposed to the 
proposed cl 






nge in the classification of western pine. 
The subject of mixed cars of cedar and fir lumber 
came up. At the present time the railroads make a rate 
on mixed cars of this kind, but they have placed their 
carload minimum so high that it is impossible to load 
them to take advantage of the rate. Manager Miles was 
instructed to take this matter up with the roads and have 
them lower the minimum, and he was instructed if the 
railroads refused to take favorable action in the matter 
to file a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 


Minneapolis Exhibit Retained. 


Manager Miles read a report of the freight claims 
department, showing the amount of work being done 
by it and what it is accomplishing for the members. He 
then brought up the subject of the exhibit of fir finish 
at Minneapolis that was kept up for several years by the 
old Pacifie Coast Tumber Manufacturers’ Association 
but which the trustees of this association recently decided 
to abandon. Mr. Miles had taken the matter up in a 
personal way with the members of the association with a 
view to having those interested in it contribute to its 
support. He said that he needed more help. If all of 
the members would contribute to the support of the 
exhibit it would cost them only $1.20 a month each. The 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has offered to contribute one- 
quarter of the expense of keeping up the exhibit and 
Maj. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
her Co., said that his company would pay $25 a month 
toward its support. After much discussion, in which 
Maj. Griggs and C. E. Patten made strong appeals for 
keeping up the exhibit and J. H. Bloedel opposed it, 
saying that it had outlived its usefulness, a motion to 
continue the exhibit and pay for it. out of the general 
fund of the association prevailed. 




















A Conference Committee. 
Announcement of the ap 
t 


appointment of the following 
committee, to be known as 


| 
he conference committee and 
to look after matters of legislation, labor, ete., was made: 
Paul E. Page, Buckley, chair- F. H. Martin, Centralia. 
man. . MecLafferty, Tenino. 
E. 0. MeGlauflin, Hoquiam Steuchell, Everett. 
G. W. Condon, Port Gamble. Donovan, Bellingham. 
E. S. Collins, Ostrander. 2. Patten, Seattle. 
Ralph Burnside, Raymond. 
Manager Miles called the attention of this committee 
to the fact that it had been invited to attend a meeting 
and talk to Jawyers at the Arctic Club, Monday night, 
July 29, on matters of interest to employers of labor. 


Odd and Short Lengths Accepted in Canada. 


A letter from H. J. Mackin, sales manager of Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., Fraser Mills, B. C., to Manager 
Miles, in reply to a request from Manager Miles regard- 











ing information about the British Columbia method of 
bundling short and long lengths together, was read. Its 
text was: 


On my return from Seattle I found Mr. Babeock had 
written our Mr. A. D. McRae with regard to short lengths, 
ete., and I find Mr. McRae has referred his letter to me. 

As explained to you in Seattle, we are making odd and 
short lengths in flooring, ceiling, finish, casing and base, 
mouldings, door and window jamb, and in fact all kinds of 
upper grades with the exception of drop siding. 

In bundles of 4 or 6 courses we include one course of 
short lengths; for instance— 

A bundle of 10-inch flooring might contain one piece 6’ and one 
4’, or two 5’. 

An 11-inch bundle might contain one 5’ and one 6’, or one 7’ and 
one 4’, 

A 12-inch bundle might contain two 6’ or one 8’ and one 4’ or 
one 7’, and one 5’, and so on right up to 18’ bundles. 

As a result of bundling our shorts with the long, we find 
that we are able to give the trade practically all their stock 
in bundles of 10-inch and up, which the retail dealers re- 
port to us is quite convenient, as it is not then necessary 
for them to make provision in their sheds for bundles less 
than 10 inches long. 

We have had no complaint whatever from the retail 
dealers on account of including shorts with long lengths 
bundles; in fact, a great many of the dealers have com- 
mended this course, stating it gives them a much better 
chance of moving short iengths than if the short lengths 
were shipped by themselves. 

This seems reasonable and, in fact, we can readily see 
where the lumber purchaser, when shown the stock in the 
retail lumber dealer’s shed, would naturally prefer to take 
all long lengths, but if he sees that the shorts are bundled 
with the long, and the retail dealer gets the stock that way, 
of course he could not expect the bundles to be cut open 
in order to supply his wishes. 

In bundles of ten courses we include two courses of short 
lengths. 

As to percentage of odd lengths, we make all the lum- 
ber will trim, and ship whatever odd lengths we make. 
We are not held down to any percentage, although when we 
commenced making odd lengths we did guarantee the trade 
that we would not include more than 25 per cent odd 
lengths in any shipment; but the retail dealers have evi- 
dently found odd lengths can be marketed to as good ad- 
vantage as even lengths, and we have no complaints what- 








W. C. MILES, OF CENTRALIA, WASH. ; 
Manager West Coast Manufacturers’ Association. 


ever, even when shipments contain from 50 to 60 per cent 
odd lengths, as frequently occurs in thin ceiling. 

If there is any further information which you would like 
regarding this matter I would be very glad to furnish you 
with same if you will kindly call it to my attention. 

Advertising. 


Mr. Miles then read the following remarkable paper 
on the cost to the member of association work and 
advertising: 


There is a great deal said about the cost of association, 
the cost of advertising, etc. Now both the association work 
and a very ample fund for advertising can be procured and 
not cost the manufacturer one cent. All that is necessary 
for him to do when figuring the value of his lumber and 
what he will sell it at is, after he has determined what 
he must get to pay the cost of production and what profit 
he is entitled to and determine thereby what his asking 
price will be for his lumber, simply add 5 cents a thousand 
for association costs and for the creation of an advertising 
fund. 

Five cents a thousand is not a great amount to increase 
your price and would in no way affect the getting or losing 
of an order, but 5 cents a thousand on the cut of this 
association would simply mean a fund of $110,000 raised 
each year. Placing the cost of your association at $40,000 
a year (and it will not _go to that amount this year) would 
leave you a fund of $70,000 to devote to advertising and 
exploiting your woods, and if this 5 cents a thousand had been 
added to your legitimate price it would not cost you one 
cent to raise that amount of money. 

The trouble seems to be that the average manufacturer 
of lumber considers association work and advertising as an 
unnecessary burden on his business, while the fact is that 
both are legitimate charges against the cost of production 
and should be figured in by every millman as against his 
cost of production. 

When he comes to figure his association dues he ‘takes 
into consideration what 1 or 2 cents on his monthly cut 
will cost him per month and finds it is quite an appreciable 
amount, but when he comes to making a price on his lum- 
ber he uses an entirely different method of reasoning and 
will not consider 1 or 2 cents a thousand as anything and 
is entirely indifferent to any amount below 25 cents a 
thousand. He can often be induced to reduce his priee 50 
cents and $1. 

Ways of Raising Funds. 

When a man builds a sawmill and develops his business 
he should at least add 1 per cent on the value of the article 
produced for publicity and exploiting his goods. 

If that were done by the lumbermen in this association 
the fund raised per year for this purpose would amount to 
$264,000. This association alone produces one-third of the 
lumber cut in the States of Oregon and Washington. If 


this same plan were adopted and carried out by all the 
manufacturers of lumber in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington the fund raised would amount to $741,755. ‘These 
figures are based upon an average selling price of $12 f. 0. b. 
mill a thousand. One per cent on this would mean 12 cents 
a thousand to be used in exploiting your woods, bat it is 
not necessary to tax yourselves any such sum, 

For the maintenance of the association and to produce 
an effective publicity fund a tax of 5 cents a thousand 
would give your association $110,000 a year, based on a 
cut of 2,200,000,000 feet. Taking the entire cut of the two 
States based on the 1910 cut, which was 6,182,125,000 feet, 
a tax of 5 cents a thousand would give you a sum of $309,- 
106.25. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that with the amount of 
money that advance in the price of 5 cents a thousand would 
give your association could not be maintained in a way that 
would increase your benefits and that with the sum this 
would give you for advertising purposes is it not sure that 
your woods could be exploited and in such a way that would 
increase your profits very materially? And the one thing 
about this suggestion that should appeal to you is the fact 
that it would not cost you one cent. 

3ut the man that buys your lumber would pay for ex- 
ploiting it, as he has to do in every other commodity that 
is sold to him by producers that sell their product by 
creating a market for it, and every manufacturer of wood 
substitutes creates his demand by advertising his product. 
In other words, he sells his product instead of expecting 
someone to come and buy from him. 

The lumbermen do not take suflicient interest in selling 
their lumber. The time has come when if the demand for 
lumber is to continue at the high-water mark the product 
must be exploited, and people must be fully advised as to 
what you have to sell and convinced of the necessity of 
their buying it. 





Advertising Precedents. 

To illustrate what some people are doing in the way of 
advertising fir, I know of one door manufacturing concern 
which cut up 12,000,000 feet of lumber into doors last 
year. They spent $8,000 in advertising their output, or 
j cents a thousand feet, board measure. 

If the members of this association had spent 66 cents a 
thousand feet, board measure, in advertising last year they 
would have expended the sum of $1,452,000. If the manu- 
facturers of lumber in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton had spent 66 cents a thousand for advertising last year 
they would have expended $4,080,202.50. 

The manager of this concern said to me: 

In the days that are past what we did when short of orders was 
to go out and cut the price. What we propose to do now is to 
advertise and create a demand for our product that will give us 
all the business we need and spend the money we would waste 
in cutting our price, convincing people that our product is worth 
the price asked and get increased business in that way. If we 
go out and cut the price we only convince people that we have 
a cheap, no-good article that we want to get rid of. Our position 
is this: It is better to spend $20,000 in creating a demand for 
and forcing the sale of our ‘product than to waste $20,000 in 
cutting the price. 

The cement people expend 1.2 per cent of the value of 
their product in advertising. The output of this associa- 
tion is 2,200,000,000 feet per year; estimating the value 
to be a thousand, which is practically correct, gives a 
total of $26,400,000. Should the members of this associa- 
tion take 1.2 per cent of this product to create a fund for 
advertising purposes it would give you $316,800 per annum 
for advertising purposes. Should the lumber producers of 
the States of Oregon and Washington assess themselves the 
same sum it would give an enormous amount of money for 
the purpose of advertising. The two States in 1910 cut 
6,182,125,000 feet; valuing this at $12 a thousand and 
taking 1.2 per cent of that sum for advertising would create 
a fund of $890.226. 

: Details of a Tentative Plan. 

The lumbermen do not seem to appreciate what 1 per cent 
a thousand means, and in order to demonstrate to you the 
importance of considering what just 1 cent a _ thousand 
means 1 have prepared two tables, one showing the amount 
of money per annum that you can gain or lose by adding 
from 1 cent to $1 a thousand to your product or by de- 
ducting 1 cent to $1 on your product. I have prepared 
these two tables, one showing what it means on the cut of 
the two States of Oregon and Washington, the other show- 
ing what it means on the cut of this association. 

Your association by cutting your price 1 cent a thousand 
will lose $22,000 a year. By increasing your price 1 cent 
it gains $22,000 a year. The Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation’s assessment is 1 cent a thousand shingles. This 
means that they are paying into their association from 8 
to 10 cents a thousand feet, board measure, on the cedar 
lumber that they cut. Should the members of our asso- 
ciation pay in 8 cents a thousand we would raise a sum of 
$176,000 a year. Should they pay in 10 cents a thousand 
we would raise a sum of $220,000 a year. 

I do not feel that the lumbermen attach enough import- 
ance to what a few cents on a thousand feet means. On 
figuring on a bill of lumber they will jump from 25 cents 
to 50 cents and in cutting their price they do the same 
thing. When you cut your price 25 cents a thousand and 
establish that as the basis of value it means that the mem- 
bers of this association, on their annual cut, lose $550,000. 
When you advance your price 25 cents it means that you 
gain $550,000; a cut of 50 cents a thousand means a loss 
of $1,100,000; an advance of 50 cents a thousand means a 
gain of $1,100,000; a cut of $1 a thousand means a loss 
to the members of this association of $2,200,000. When you 
a your price $1 a thousand it means a gain of $2,- 
200,000, 








Potential Odd Cents. 

Now the point that I want to make is this: When you 
are figuring the price of your lumber and the freight figures 
out to the odd cents don’t cut them off; rather add to and 
in no case split the difference. It has been customary 
when the price figures up 15 cents a thousand to add 10 
cents and make it even 25 cents; when it figuress less than 
15 cents you cut it off and make it even money. This was 
done to make easy figuring, but the fault with this plan is 
that you are more apt in your anxiety to make a sale to 
cut off the 15 cents than you are to advance it to 25 cents 
a thousand, so that the proper. method of selling lumber 
should be this: that you figure out what your lumber costs, 
what you must have to break even, and in figuring this 
cost your advertising cost and your association costs should 
be figured in, as they are legitimate charges against your 
business. Then when you have determined what profits you 
must have you have then got a fixed price at which to sell 
your lumber. Then remember what it means to add 1 or 2, 
5 or 10 cents to that price and in no case throw off the 
odd cents. Add to them if you can, but if you can’t do not 
throw them off. There is no more reason why lumber 
should not sell at $9.98 if the value is there than there is 
thet a shit should not sell for $9.98. . A lumberman, instead 
of asking $9.98 for a thousand feet of lumber, would in- 
variably call it $9.75. On a transaction of that kind you 
would lose 23 cents a thousand feet. Twenty-three cents 
figured on the cut of this association would mean a loss of 
$506,000 per annum. 

Possibilities in Minor Price Changes. 

Using the estimated cut of the present membership of the 
association as a basis, the following table will show you 
how much is gained or lost by members of the association 
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by increasing or decreasing your price from 1 cent a thou- 
sand to 25 cents a thousand: 





; Price Gain Price Loss 
Estimated Cut Adv. of per Annum Ded. of per Annum 
2,200,000,000’ $0.01 $ 22,000.00 $0.01 $ 22,000.00 

02 44,000.00 .02 44,000.00 
[03 66,000.00 .03 66,000.00 
-04 88,000.00 O04 88,000.00 

-05 110,000.00 05 110,000.00 
.06 132,000.00 06 132,000.00 
.07 154,000.00 07 154,000.00 
O08 176,000.00 .O8 176,000.00 
.09 198,000.00 09 198,000.00 
.10 220,000.00 .10 220,000.00 
-1l 242,000.00 | 242,000.00 
12 264,000.00 12 264,000.00 
1S 286,000.00 13 286,000.00 
.14 — 000.00 .14 308, 000.00 
15 ), : 15 830,000.00 
.16 .16 352,000.00 
ot 374, 000. 00 okt 374,000.00 
18 396,000.00 18 896,000.00 
19 418,000.00 19 418,000.00 
-20 440,000.00 -20 440,000.00 
21 462,000.00 21 462,000.00 
22 484,000.00 22 484,000.00 
23 506,000.00 23 506,000.00 
24 528,000.00 24 528,000.00 
25 550,000.00 25 550,000.00 
50 1, 100,000.00 50 1, 100,000.00 
1.00 2,200,000.00 1.00 2,200,000.00 


Using the cut of lumber in the States of Oregon and 
Washington for the year 1910, as shown by the Government 
reports as a basis, the following table will show how much is 
gained or lost in these two States each year by increasing 
or decreasing your price from 1 cent a thousand to 25 cents 
a thousand: 








Price Gain Price Loss 
Cut 1910 Adv. of per Annum Ded. of per , KD 
6,182, 125,000’ $0.01 $61,821.25 $0.01 § 

.02 50 02 

03 O38 

04 -O4 

05 309, 106, 25 .05 

06 870,927.50 06 370,95 

07 : ; 07 432,748.75 
.08 .08 494,570.00 
.09 .09 556,391.25 
.10 

Pei ks | 

12 

.14 

15 75 

16 989, 40. 00 

an 1,050,961.2 

18 142782. 8 

19 1,174,603.75 

-20 1,286,425.00 

an 298,246.25 

-22 ,360,067.50 

.23 PIS S88.75 

24 

.20 i £ 

50 3,091,062.50 
1.00 6,182,125.00 





BLOEDEL, OF 
Praminent Participant in the Meeting. 


BELLINGHAM, WASIL. ; 


British Columbia Visitors. 

President Griggs called on A. D. McRae, general man- 
ager of the Canadian Western Lumber Co., Fraser Mills, 
B. C. In regard to odd lengths Mr. McRae said that 
the Oregon and Washington “Tumbermen originated the 
idea of cutting odd lengths but the British Columbia 
mill men stole it, and although they were bitterly op- 
posed by the retailers at first the retailers were now well 
cane to accept and nothing more is ever heard of the 
subject but it is taken as a matter of course. He said 
that the suecess and ability to carry out the plan had 
depended on the good faith of the mill men, and that 
this good faith was materially strengthened by the fact 
that they had a grader who visited all of the mills and 
reported who was making odd lengths. While the British 
Columbia mill men were in a fight with the retailers they 
thought they might es well make it a good one, so they 
inaugurated the idea of bundling short lengths with. the 
long. 

Another British Columbia lumberman who wes 
on for a few remarks was F. J. 
Lumber Co., Chemainus, B. ¢ 
-almer said: 

We Canadians baven't much to thank this association 
for, on account of your saw edge dimension and various 
other ways of getting into our market, but we are thankful 
to you for your suggestion that we manufacture odd lengths. 
It has been a money-making idea for us. ‘The only kick we 
now hear on odd lengths is from the wives of employees, 
who ean’t gct enough planer ends for kindling. 

R. M. Hart, president of the Western Pine Manufac 
turers’ Association, said a few words regarding his as- 
sociation. He said that association was smaller than this 
one and the members more seattered, and during the last 
year with conditions so poor it had been hard to keep up 
enthusiasm, but that now conditions were improving and 
prices getting better and the mill men were putting 
more heart into their association work. He urged 
stronger cooperation between the different associations. 


ealled 
Palmer, of the Victoria 
Among other things Mr. 





KE. G. Ames reported that the cargo business was still 

on the mend and prices strengthening. 
Work for a Committee. 

The subject of putting the new Domestic Six list, as it 
is known, into effect at San Francisco was brought up. 
It was recommended by the trustees that the meeting 
authorize the president to appoint a committee to go to 
San Francisco and put the new list into effect and or- 
ganize an association down there to have charge of such 
work. The president being given the authority by an 
unanimous vote appointed the following committee: W. 





RAY M. 


HART, OF 
Vresident Western 


COEUR D'ALENE, 
Pine Manufacturers’ 
Mack, chairman; E. L. Gaudette, O. M. Clark, W. H. 
oner, J. H. Bloedel, E. G. Ames and Albert Brix. 
Grading Rule Changes. 


J. H. Bloedel reported that the committee on grades 
had met at noon today and decided on recommendations 
for changing the grading rules. There was one im- 
portant change to be made and a few minor details. 
There would be some little change in fir and spruce fac- 
tory stock to make them similar. The most important 
change would ke the adoption of grading rules for car 
building and railroad construction material. The de- 
tailed report of this committee will be considered at the 
next meeting of the association. 

Opposing Transit Privileges. 

C. E. Patten brought up the matter of transit ship- 
ments. He said that the railroads had decided to do 
away with the grivilege of storage and diversion in 
transit of both lumber and shingles, but that lumber 
wholesalers were very much opposed to such an action 
and that the wholesalers had held a meeting last week 
and decided to raise a fund to finance a strong fight 
against discontinuing this privilege. He said that they 
had decided to center their fight on the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & Puget Sound and Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney roads. Mr. Patten told what a detriment the 
transit privilege had been to the shingle and lumber 
market, and he moved that the association go on record 
once more as unalterably opposed to the privilege and 
recommending that the railroads get out their tariffs as 
proposed as soon as possible, and that the manager of 
this association write all of the manufacturers, of either 
lumber or shingles, enclosing a form letter opposing the 
transit privilege, asking the manufacturers to sign and 
return this letter to the association for use in showing 
the strength of the opposition to the transit privilege. 
The motion prevailed. 

Just before adjourning the meeting L. J. Wentworth, 
of the Portland Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., said that 
the Oregon mill men had begun to feel that they could 
get off of the bread and milk diet and that they were 
getting together each month at a dinner. This dinner 
will be held the second Friday each month and all lum 
bermen are invited to attend. Any Inmbermen in Port- 
land on that date can learn where the dinner will be held 
by inquiring of any Portland lumber manufacturer. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 p. m. and most of the 
lumbermen present hurried out to the logging congress. 

The Attendance. 


McKenna; Salsich L “gag Co. 
Tacoma Mill € 


IDAHO ; 
Association. 


5; 
B 


Charles Law, 
C. E. Hill, Tacoma; 


T. Babcock, Tacoma; West Coast Lumber Mfrs. Assn. 

E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co: 

EK. L. Gaudette, South Bend, Wash.; 8. B. Mills & Tbr. Co. 
Kk. G. Ames, Seattle; Puget Lumber Co. 

E. 


R. Hogg, Seattle; Atlas Lbr. & Sgle. Co. 
Fk. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; 
O. M. Clark, Linnton, Ore. ; 
W. C. Miles, Tacoma; West Coast Lbr. Mfrs. Assn. 

Paul E. Page, Buckley; Page Lumber Co. 

Ww. A. Whitman, Tacoma; Tacoma Mill Co. 

T. J. Handforth, Tacoma; Lindstrom-Handforth Lbr. Co. 

R, M. Hart, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Blackwell Lbr. Co. 

Ek. O. MeGlauflin, Hoquiam; North Western Lbr. Co. 

Ss. L. Johnson, Seattle; Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co. 
L. J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore.; a Lbr. Co 

J. H. Bloedel, Seattle; Larson Lbr. 
S. 
J. 


Peninsula Lbr. Co. 
Clark & Wilson. 





CC. Mumby, Bordeaux; Mumby Lbs, 
P. McGoldrick, Spokane; MeGoldrick Lbr. Co. 

W. H. Boner, Everett; Weyerhaeuser Lbr. Co. 

T. = Humbird, Sandpoint, Idaho; Humbird Lbr. Co. 

1. G. Horton, Seattle; Northwest Lbr. Co. 

Cc Patten, Seattle; Atlas Lbr. & Sgle. Co. 

Nad: Blagen, Hoquiam; Grays Harbor Lbr. Co. 

F. C. Schoemaker, Raymond; Willapa Lbr. Co. 

J. G. Startup, Tacoma; Fir Tree Lbr. Co. 

Ralph Burnside, Ray mond; Belen -y Lbr. Co. 

W. B. Mack, Aberdeen; S Slade Lbr. Co. 

A. D. MeRae, Fraser Mi Mh. C.; Canadian Western Lbr. Co. 
A. L. Cook, McKenna; Salsich Lbr. Co. 

KE. J. Palmer, Chemainus, B. C.; Victoria Lbr. Co. 

E. W. Lemarest, Tacoma; Tacoma & Eastern Lbr. Co. 

G. A. Brewer, Tacoma; Information Bureau. 

A. J. Lammers, Stillwater, Minn.; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 

R. C. Lammers, Spokane; McGoldrick Lbr. Co. 


& Sgle. Co. 





MEET TO CONSIDER CONSOLIDATION. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 30—A meeting of the 
Georgi a- Florida Saw Mill Association was held Saturday, 
July 27, at the Seminole Hotel, with President J. B. 
Conrad presiding. A poll of the members showed the 
following present: 


President J. B. Conrad, Secretary E. C, Harrell, Traffic 
Manager A. Bland and Inspector J. S. Smith; E. P. Rentz 
of McGehee Lumber Co., Levon; Rentz, of Rentz Lum 
ber Co., Fort McCoy; W. B. Stillwell, of Augusta Lumber Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; C. H. Barnes, of Union Lumber Co., Jackson 
ville; R. B. Young, of Interstate Lumber Co., Quitman, Ga.; 
M. V. Gress, of Morgan Lumber Co., Jacksonville; J. H. Bowen, 
of Hamilton Lumber Co., Jasper; J. Ray Arnold, of Edge- 
Dowling Lumber Co., Taylorville; H. M. Graham, of Stuart 
Lumber Co., Brinson, Ga.; F. E. Waymer, of Union Lur nbe1 
Co.; James C, Williams, of Florida-Geneva Lumber Co. °C. J 





Georg 





Smith, of Ochmulgee River Lumber Co.; A. G, Cummer, D. G. 
Coit and E. W. Baker, of Cummer Lumber Co.; N, P. Ives 
and M. J. Roess, of Roess Lumber Co.; E. A, Hyde, of Daugh- 
tery-McKay Lumber Co., Valdosta; T. G. Cranford, of Ocala 


J. B. Arnold, of 
Springs, 

Secretary Harrell briefly reviewed negotiations carried 
on with the Alabama-West Florida association looking 
toward a consolidation of the two bodies, and introduced 
to those present James C. Williams, who had been 
appointed by the Alabama-West Florida association to 
represent that body. Mr. Williams said his association 
had appointed a committee to come to Jacksonville but 
unexpected business had prevented attendance of the 
others. His association, he said, thought favorably of 
consolidation, believing much benefit would accrue, but 
he alone did not feel justified in authorizing this step, 
and desired to report to his fellow members what prom- 
ises would be made by the Georgia-Florida association 
to his body. His members were loath to give up the 
name of their association. and were not fully satisfied 
that the traffic department of the Georgia-F'lorida asso 
ciation would be of as much benefit to them as it was 
to the members in Georgia and Florida. President 
Conrad and Mr. Waymer replied that they believed it 
would result in a stronger organization, and one secre- 
tary for the two associations would give them the benefit 
of a high-priced man and save that much to the Alabama- 
West Florida association. 

After considerable discussion it 
Waymer that the officers of the association be appointed 
a committee to confer with Mr. Williams and be empow- 
ered to make such agreements with the Alabama-West 
Florida association as would be sufficiently attractive to 
the latter association to warrant it passing favorably 
upon the amalgamation of the two bodies. This was 
seconded and carried. Mr. Williams stated that he 
believed if this was agreed upon and a man appointed 
to visit the mills of his association, showing them the 
benefits of the traffic department and the thorough 
inspection service of the Georgia-Florida association, it 
would result in practically doubling the membership of 
his association. Mr. Williams will report at the meeting 
of his association on Tuesday, July 30, the result of his 


Dowling-Shands Lumber Co., Green Cove 


was moved by Mr. 


conference with the officers of the association here. 
The report of Traffic Manager Bland showed much 


work done by his department since the last meeting. 
Among other matters he advised that the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway had put in effect from junction points on 
its line in Georgi ia and Florida a 3-cents-a-hundred-pound 
rate on paving “blocks to Norfolk, Va., carload minimun 
40,000 pounds. He is also in correspondence with the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Southern and other southern roads 
for similar rates from their territory. 

Secretary Harrell advised that since J. L. Phillips was 
no longer a member of the association “ place would 
be taken on the traftie committee by M. Gress and he 
would also appoint W. S. Harris as a new member. 

Reports from the members showed that with but few 
exceptions labor was plentiful. In some cases the mill- 
men have been forced to give slight increases in pay in 
order to retain full working crews. Weather for July 
has been much better than in June and considerably more 
lumber was manufactured. The demand for small cut- 
ting has increased materially in the last 10 days, and 
some mills have as much as 60 days’ cutting on their 


books. Good prices are being paid for car sills and 
framing, with a large amount of orders yet in sight for 


similar lumber. The local market is still taking much 
of the smaller sizes. Many of the mills report almost 
no stock on hand of the better grades of flooring, 
cially in the narrow widths, and more orders for rift 
flooring than they can furnish for some time. 

On the whole the car supply has been sufficient, but 
some of the mills at smaller stations have been badly 
delayed at times. 

An interesting report was read by Inspector Smith 
showing that during the month he had made 64 dif- 
ferent inspections, based on claims made by the mem- 
bers of the association, and only a very small portion of 
these were really below grade while many were above 
grade. 

On vote of the members present the next meeting is 
to be held at Burbridge Hotel, Jacksonville, August 31, 
when the members will know result of agreement with the 
Alabama-West Florida association and the decision of 
that association as to the consolidation. 


espe- 


=~ 


Question of Consolidation Postponed. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 31.—The Alabama-West 
Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met at 
Montgomery, July 30, for the purpose of taking final 
action on the proposition to merge with the Georgia 
Florida association, but on account of the small attend 
ance it was considered best to postpone action until the 
fall, when it will be easier to get a full meeting of the 
association. It was the opinion of those present that it 
would be proper for practically the whole association to 


be present when the merger question is acted upon. 
Secretary J. H. Eddy, of the association, said that 


another meeting would he called in September, at which 
time final action would be expected. 
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UTAH RETAIL ASSOCIATION'S QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Momentous Current Issues Ably Handled—Caustic Arraignment of Parcel Post—Organization, Open Territory, 





Community Development Campaign and Collections Discussed—Retailers Banquet Wholesalers. 


OGDEN, UraH, July 27.—The midyear quarterly meet- 
ing of the Utah Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held Friday, July 26, at The Hermitage, a picturesque 
retreat situated in the heart of the Ogden Canyon, one 
of the most beautiful mountain gorges in the Wasatch 
Mountains. The session was well attended and the meet- 
ing was pronounced by all lumbermen present to be the 
most profitable held in many months. 

The retailers’ meeting was followed by a_ banquet, 
tendered by the retail dealers to the wholesalers of the 
State as a return compliment for the big spread ten- 
dered the retailers at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City 
last January. The menu included mountain trout and 
native chicken and was served up in real western style. 
Many ladies, wives and sweethearts of the members, were 
present at the banquet. A feature of the affair was the 
response to the toast ‘* The Father of the Utah Lumber 
Industry’? by David Eecles, president of the Eecles Lum- 
ber Co., of Ogden, who has been engaged in lumbering in 
Utah, Oregon and California more than 40 years. 

A Hoo-Heo concatenation, at which half a dozen 
‘*kittens’’ were initiated into the mysteries of the Great 
Black Cat, was followed by an ‘‘on the roof’’ Bohemian 
lunch, served on the mountain top in the moonlight. 

Saturday, July 27, was ‘‘field day’’ for the lumber- 
men, a ball game being played between teams made up 
from the wholesale dealers on the one side and the re- 
tailers on the other. The game was won by the close 
score of 7 to 4, in favor of the retailers. 

RETAIL DEALERS’ SESSION. 

The meeting of the Utah Lumbermen's Bureau of 
Information branch of the Utah retailers’ association 
was called to order at o’clock Friday afternoon by 
I, R. Beebe, of Provo, president of the association. 
President Beebe gave a brief review of the history of the 
Utah association from its organization early in 1898 up 
to the present time. The association started with 30 
members, while at the present upward of 100 members 
were in good standing. He said that some new features 
in the State lien law had been proposed, and intimated 
that the matter would be gone into further and the de- 
sires of the lumbermen of the State would be presented 
before the meeting of the next legislature. Several 
items of interest to the lumber trade were touched upon 
by President Beebe, including demurrage on cars, bunch- 
ing of cars and making of prompt deliveries. President 
Beebe closed his remarks by extending a cordial weleome 
to the lumbermen present at the meeting, and expressing 
the hope that the session would be a profitable one to all 
coneerned, 

Parcel Post. 

The leading paper of the meeting was that delivered 
by J. H. Baker, president of the Baker Lumber Co., 
Salt Lake City, on the subject ‘‘The Parcel Post and the 
Mail Order Problem.’’ Mr. Baker’s address was as 
follows: 


When the speaker was asked to present a paper on the 
parcel post and mail order problem he accepted reluctantly, 
knowing his inability to handle a subject of such vital im- 
portance, but hopes that some points at least will be of 
benefit to you. 

I do not think it necessary to explain what the essential 
features of parcel post bill S6609, introduced by Senator 
Bourne of Oregon, are, as no doubt you are familiar with 
tnem,. 

Without argument you will agree with me that the estab- 
lishment of the zone system is simply a stepping stone for 
a firmer hold on the rural merchant by the catalog houses. 
To give you an idea of the strength and enormous business 
transactions of the catalog house allow me to quote a few 
figures which can easily be substantiated from statistics on 
file with the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads at 
Washington, I. C.  Sears-Roebuck have a capital stock of 
$40,000,000 and do an annual business of $90,000,000 and 
better. The stock is held by a few Wall Street financiers 
whose aim, from their own admissions, is to control the 
entire retail business of the United States in time, thereby 
centralizing both capital and population in a few larger 
cities. On first thought it looks hardly probable or possible ; 
does it? How can they do it? Listen to this: Not long 
ago expert testimony was introduced before the aforesaid 
committee on Post Offices and Post Roads at Washington, 
Db. C.. by the manager of a catalog house as follows: that 
the business of the Chicago mail order houses alone 
amounted to $120,000,000 per year and that the gross busi- 
ness of all the large catalog houses amounted to $200,000,- 
000, the most of which is contributed by the rural com- 
munities and small centers. On that $200,000,000 of busi- 
ness there has been a profit. How do we know? Today 
they are opening up in the larger cities branch houses so 
aus to take advantage of the zone division bill when passed. 
Did it ever oecur to you gentlemen here that every big 
financial coupe must be fortified by the best of business 
discretion, advice and possibly legislation for protection ? 

Why mince matters? I am not a politician nor have I 
any ax to grind but that selfish one, as you may term it 
if you wish, of self-preservation and business success. I 
care not what your creed or politics may be, so let nothing 
I may say be taken as a personal affront. 

Not long ago when Secretary Nagel was being considered 
for an appointment to the United States Supreme bench it 
was commonly reported throughout the country that our 
President Taft had in mind the appointment of Julius 
Rosenwald to succeed Mr. Nagel as a member of his cab- 
inet. It is also commoniy known that J. Rosenwald is a 
personal friend and adviser and a frequent guest of the 
resident's and one of the principal contributors to the 
Taft campaign fund. Well, what do we care? We don't 
know Julius. Let's talk about the parcel post and its part 
ner, the catalog house. All right. 


Clean Legislation Needed. 

Pardon me for wandering from my subject, which by 
the way reminds me of the old lady who in a burst of confi- 
dence told a friend one day that she somehow didn’t like 
Webster's Dictionary, because in reading it she lost the 
trend of the story. Do you know Julius Rosenwald is the 
president of the Sears-Roebuck company of Chicago? You 
didn’t? Well, take it home with you, think it over and see 
if you can attach any significance to the fact. If you do, 
why not see that the representatives you send to Washing- 
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ton to make our laws and represent the voice of the people 
and the welfare of the communities are really true to 
their trust, and not allied with the Wall Street gang. Get 
the legislation clean, see that’ our President travels with 
men who have the interest of the whole United States at 
heart, and not Dicky and Monty and smoky old Chi. True 
to the old adage, gentleman, I firmly believe where there is 
smoke there is fire. 
Despoliation of the Small Community. 

For your consideration I offer examples compiled on facts 
and not hearsay, all of which can be substantiated if you 
desire. There is a little town, or rather was, in the North- 
west of 150 people whose postoffice records for the year 
1910 showed $270,000 alone for Montgomery Ward, and I 
noticed the other day in one of our leading papers a sim- 
ilar case in the State of Washington. The town of Govan, 
which a few years ago was a bustling little town with its 
merchants and business, today could pose as the original of 
Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village ;” stores closed and vacated, 
residents moving away—the twentieth century monument 
to Chicago and its catalog houses. 

These are but examples of innumerable like cases scat- 
tered throughout the country, and they should be an in- 
centive to us, representatives of business in the State of 
Utah, to wage the fight against this form of merchandizing 
which today is eating the life out of the smaller cities and 
villages. 

Community Building the Remedy. 

I could stand here and elaborate on how to meet mail 
order competition, which when finished might prove an aid 
to us individually in our business. and might not. Each 
one of us has ideas of his own which if carried out might 
fit the circumstances better than another's, so am going to 
dwell on the one great subject under discussion at present 
—which in reality seems to be the remedy, community up- 
building. 

Every dollar that leaves your town to a catalog house 
decreases the valuation of the property in your community, 
lessens your business opportunities and tends to depopulate 
and disorganize in general. There is no come back. Little 
care they on Wall Street about us and our western coun- 
try and its success; centralization of capital is their desire 
and not conservation of resources and upbuilding of com- 
munities. So when you go home from this meeting appoint 
yourself a committee of one to start the ball a-rolling and 
keep your town on the map; lay aside those personal 
grievances and personal jealousies and quarrels you may 
have had with your fellow merchant and townsman and 
align yourselves with him in the fight. The best of men 
make enough mistakes to make them humble. Thank God 
for them. 3uck up and take courage, enlist all the mer- 
chants in the ranks. Your editor—God bless him—give him 
business. He can't live on funeral and marriage notices; he 
has tried it and acknowledged he couldn’t when he accepted 
outside advertisements. Tear out that old _ stereotyped 
aud you carry and write one of your own. Be original and a 
leader. It is the power of personality and the indomitable 
will of men that makes leaders. Forget yourself and your 
own selfish interests and be one of the boosters. Instill 
in every man you meet that his aim should be to get out of 
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life all that there is in life, to develop latent possibilities, 
bring to life dead talent, discover new forces, learn how 
to deal with men, develop the great art of persuasion, grow 
a character—it’s never too late. Be a man of affairs and 
one who delights in raising the standard of your business 
and promulgating the development of your community and 
country. Work to educate your people to buy at home, 
patronize home industry and keep the money where it right- 
fully belongs. Be aggressive and show Dicky and Monty 
that you are up to date. Instill in your own mind that you 
are a salesman and that you will give value received. Be on 
the job all the time, and I will say without danger of 
refutation that our State won't belong to Wall Street and 
Chicago, 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

The paper by Mr, Baker was made the subject of a 
dissussion, those taking part expressing themselves as 
heartily opposed to the passage of the proposed parcel 
post bill in Congress. In this connection Secretary 
Walter P. Monson read a communication from A. L. 
Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Spokane, Wash., which declared that mail 
order houses were not enjoying the prosperity that had 
hitherto been their lot, citing the instance of one large 
mail order house whose sales for June, it was claimed, 
had fallen off $2,000,000, 

Joseph Belnap, of the Belnap Lumber Co., Preston, 
Idaho, said he had been in communication with an Idaho 
congressman on the subject, and that he had requested 
that congressman to use his efforts against the passage 
of the parcel post measure. 

A. R. Graham, representing the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, took part in the discussion. He 
said he had been repulsed by certain congressmen when 
he made a request similar to that made by My. Belnap. 
The congressman referred to had replied that there was 
a popular demand for the parcel post law and he did not 
feel that he could oppose it. 


Organization and Open Territory. 

H. W. Gwilliams, of the Utah-Oregon Lumber Co., 
Ogden, made a brief talk on the ‘‘Object and Purpose of 
Retail Organization.’? He declared that Jumbermen 
should be more closely associated in their business pur- 
suits. Investments are made for profit and are entitled 
to legitimate reward. Collections, the speaker claimed, 
should be a part of local work. In response to a question 
by C. W. Merrill, of Brigham City, as to whether collec- 
tions should be made of statewide importance Mr. 
Gwilliams answered that collections, in his opinion, 
should be confined to the local organizations. The ra- 
ting used by the retail merchants was advocated as one 
on which the lumber trade could rely. 

In speaking on the subject ‘‘ Definite Open Territory, ’’ 
C, W. Merrill, of the Merrill Lumber Co., Brigham City, 
said the open territory question was a cause of constant 
friction between dealers. Large corporations in any town 
or community, he thought, should patronize local con 
cerns, provided always that prices and quality were equal. 
If prices were maintained in all yards the whole country 
is open territory. If prices are not maintained there is 
no open territory. The speaker deprecated the tendeney 
of some lumberyards to swell their business by selling 
to outside towns at narrow margins, thus undermining 
the business of the yards engaged in business locally. 
What is true in lumber is also true in allied products. 
The case was cited of a dealer in cement who sold to a 
large corporation quantities of cement at 12 cents per 
barrel less than the same material was sold to the local 
yard. 

A. R. Graham said that retailers should not cancel 
when prices are going down, neither should the whole 
saler take on more business than he could furnish. 

James Jensen, of the Garland Lumber Co., of Garland, 
Utah, told of some of the evils along the lines referred 
to in the section in which he resides. He heartily ap- 
proved the sentiments of Mr. Merrill in regard to the 
matter and advised that the members.of the association 
do everything in their power to lessen the evil. 

Among those taking part in a,discussion were Roy 
Felt, of the F.. S. Murphy Lumber Co., Salt Lake City; 
W. P. Monson, manager of the Eccles Lumber Co., 
Ogden; A, E. Payne, of the Payne Hudson Lumber Co., 
Salt Lake City; Hyrum Belnap, of the Ogden Lumber 
Dealers’ Co., Preston, Idaho, and others. 


Collections. 


J. W. F. Volker, president of the Volker Lumber Co., 
of Ogden, then delivered a short talk on the subject 
‘*Shall Collections Be Made Part of Regular Association 
Work?’’? Mr. Volker said in part: 

The credit question is a hard problem to solve. In my 
opinion, Ogden dealers should unite to limit credits. From 
general experience it would appear that the average lum- 
herman is a typical “E. Z. Mark.” ‘There seems to be a 
tendency amons many to get the material out irrespective 
of when rayments are made. Local associations should in- 
form and warn competitors against dead beats. 

Similar expressions were made in a discussion of the 
subject, in which A. E. Anderson, of Anderson & Sons, 
of Logan; W. H. Macfarlane, of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., of Salt Lake City; W. P. Monson, of the 
Kecles Lumber Co.; C. E. Murphy, of the Utah Lumber 
Co., Salt Lake City; H. W. Gwilliams, of the Gwilliams 
Lumber Co., Ogden; H. Belnap and Joseph Belnap, of 
the Belnap Lumber Co., Preston, Idaho, and William 
Smith, of the Smith Bros. Lumber Co., of Logan, took 
part. ; 

Far Western Sentiment. 

A. R. Graham, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 

Association, explained in some detail the plan of ‘‘Com- 
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munity Development Work’’ being advocated in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He also spoke of the insurance 
department of the Western association, which he said 
was in a very prosperous condition. He extended an 
invitation to the members of the Utah association to 
attend the next annual meeting of the Western associa- 
tion, to be held at Spokane next February. 


Committee Action. 


In aecordancé with a recommendation made by Secre- 
tary A. L. Porter, ten representatives of the Western 
association were appointed to attend the forthcoming 
annual meeting of the Transmississippi Commercial Con- 
gress, to be held at Salt Lake City August 27 to 30. 
inclusive. The members so appointed were: Robert 
Anderson, of the Anderson & Sons Lumber Co., Logan, 
vice president of the Western association; D. R. Beebe. 
president of the Utah Retail Dealers’ Association; J. H. 
Baker, president of the Baker Lumber Co.; W. P. Mon- 
son, manager of the Eecles Lumber Co.; George EK. Mer- 
rill, manager of the Morrison-Merrill Lumber Co.; 8S. W. 
Morrison, president of the 8S. W. Morrison Lumber Co.; 
Pp, W. Billings, of the Park City Lumber Co.; C. E. 
Murphy, manager of the Utah Lumber Co.; C. W. Mer- 
rill, of the Merrill Lumber Co., Brigham City, and A. K. 
Thornton, of Thornton & Son Lumber Co., American Fork. 

On motion of Mr. Monson it was decided that the re- 
tailers’ association of the State make a summer outing 
an annual feature of the lumbermen’s meeting, to be 
held during the latter part of July in each year. The 
selection of the place for the next annual outing was left 
to the executive committee. 

The committee which had been appointed to look into 
the matter of alleged illegitimate methods said to be in 
practice among certain dealers of the State reported that 
no definite information had been secured on the question, 
and requested that the matter go over until the next 
meeting. This was granted. 

The Attendance. 
«. W. Merrill, Brigham City; Merrill Lumber Co. 
William Smith, Logan; Smith Bros. Lumber Co. 
J. R. Hufbauer, Salt Lake City; Burton-Cotton Lumber (es. 
M. W. Lillard, Salt Lake City; Lillard & Daly. 
William H. Macfarlane, Salt Lake City; Eastern & Western 

Lumber Co. 

M. O. Ashton, Salt Lake City; Rio Grande Lumber Co. 
A, V. Anderson, Bingham; Bingham Coal & Lumber Co. 

J. G. Cook, Salt Lake City; Huttig Lumber Co. 

R. W. Frank, Salt Lake City; McFarland Lumber Co. 
Ss. F. Norton, Salt Lake City; F. S. Murphy Lumber (Co. 
L. L. Walker, Salt Lake City; Payne Hudson Lumber Cn», 


T. B. Wheelwright, Ogden; Wheelwright Lumber Co. 

W. G. Burton, Salt Lake City; Burton-Cotton Lumber Co. 

W. M. Thayer, Centralia, Wash.; Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency. 

O. Erlandson, Payson; Central Lumber Co. 

Cc. E. Murphy, Salt Lake City; manager Utah Lumber Co. 

Cc. E. Cotton, jr., Salt Lake City; vice president Burton- 
Cotton Lumber Co. 

W. H. Draney, Ogden; manager Badger Coal & Lumber Co. 

J. H. Baker, Salt Lake City; president Baker Lumber Co. 

H. W. Gwilliams, Ogden; Utah & Oregon Lumber Co. 

A. B. Olson, Logan; Anderson & Sons Lumber Co. 

T. P. Walters, Logan; Anderson & Sons Lumber Co. 

A. W. Echart, Spokane, Wash.; McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

A. K. Thornton, American Fork; A. K. Thornton & Son 
Lumber Co. 

Alex Thornton, American Fork; A. K. Thornton & Son 
Lumber Co, 

James Goudie, Salt Lake City; Morrison-Merrill Lumber Co. 

Orson M. Rogers, Salt Lake City; Morrison-Merrill Lumber Co. 

A. E, Payne, Salt Lake City; Morrison-Merrill Lumber Co. 

R. J. Whipple, Lehi; People’s Cooperative Institution. 

A. E, Anderson, Logan; Anderson & Sons Lumber Co. 

D. R. Beebe, Provo; president Beehe Lumber Co. 

Joseph Belnap, Preston, Idaho; Preston Lumber (Co. 
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James Jensen, Garland; Jensen Bros. Lumber Co. 

J. Francis Merrill, Brigham City; Merrill Lumber Co. 
Hyrum Belnap, Ogden; Ogden Lumber Dealers Co. 

J. W. F. Volker, Ogden; president Volker Lumber Co. 
W. H. Toller, Ogden; Volker Lumber Co. 

Cc. S. Robinson, Salt Lake City; Holman Lumber Co. 
Roy H. Felt, Salt Lake City; F. S. Murphy Lumber Cx 
H. R. Randall, Ogden; Pioneer Lumber Co. 

J. A. Randall, Ogden; Pioneer Lumber Co. 

A. R. Graham, Spokane, Wash.; Western Retail Lumbermen'sé 


Association, 
THE BANQUET. 


At 7:30 o’clock in the evening the retail dealers and 
their guests, the wholesale dealers of the State, sat down 
to a banquet in the spacious dining hall of the famous 
old mountain hostelry. W. P. Monson, secretary of the 
retail dealers’ association, officiated, and called on C. FE. 
Murphy, manager of the Utah Lumber Co., of Salt Lake 
City, to act as toastmaster. Between the courses re 
sponses to impromptu toasts were made, as follows: 
David Eccles, pioneer lumberman of the State; D. R. 
Beebe, father of the retail lumber dealers’ association of 
the State; H. W. Gwilliams, of Ogden; Joseph Belnap, 
of Preston, Idaho; J. W. F. Volker, of Ogden; W. H. 
Macfarlane, of Salt Lake City; A. W. Echart, of Spo 
kane; J. M. Case, of Ogden; Roy H. Felt, of Salt Lake, 
and J. W. Hyde, representing the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

A postal card was received from Frank Trower, 
Snark of the Supreme Nine of Hoo-Hoo, expressing 
regret at his inability to be present at the banquet. 
The eontents of the card were as follows: 


I greatly regret can not he at your concatenation. Sue 
cess to you. I mast remain over to consult Baird and 
Stephenson. Annual was great success, Good feeling. and 
enthusiasm, Kindest regard. TROWER, 

At the concatenation which followed six ‘‘kittens’ 
were put through the paces. They were M. 0. Ashton, 
of the Rio Grande Lumber Co., Salt Lake City; J. R. 
Hufbauer, of the Burton-Cotton Lumber Co., Salt Lake 
City; W. A. Randall, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Ogden; 
A. V. Anderson, Anderson & Sons Lumber Co., Logan; 
H. W. Gwilliams and A. B. Olsen. 

Considerable amusement was created during the ball 
game Saturday. W. P. Monson and W. M. Thayer were, 
appointed umpires and in a rather ‘‘close decision’? a 
‘*fight’’ took place in which no one was injured, but the 
entire nine men on each side were required to restore or 
der, After spending the remainder of the day seeing 
the sights in Ogden the lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo seat 
tered to their homes. 


Market Conditions Favorable and General Indications Are That Prices Will Be Maintained or Advanced — Fire 
Prevention Work Indorsed and Employers’ Liability Discussed. 


Derroir, Micu., July 31.—When Charles A. Bige- 
low, president of the Michigan Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association, called the annual meeting to order 
over 30 members were present to answer the roll call. 
Secretary Knox read the minutes of the last meeting, 
which were approved. The treasurer’s report showed 
receipts of $4,462.17 and a balance on hand of $2,605.61. 
The fire protection fund showed a balance of $2,379.19. 


The Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary J. C. Knox said in his annual report: 


You will notice from the stock report we show two 
less members reporting than for the last three years. 
We made every effort to keep the number up to last 
year’s mark, but there were just three members who 
failed to get the information to us in time to embody in 
our printed report, notwithstanding our urging them by 
letter and wire. 

Our treasurer’s report shows a balance on hand which 
should carry us to the end of the present year, barring 
unforeseen expenditures. 


Fire Prevention. 


At our annual meeting a year ago the subject of forest 
fire protection was discussed and the president authorized 
to appoint a special commiitee to formulate some pian to 
bring the stumpage owners of lower Michigan together 
to discuss the outline for some sort of crganization better 
to protect the standing timber from fire. This com- 
mittee met in Detroit the following month, canvassed the 
situation and decided to call the timber owners together 
about the time of the fall meeting. As many of the mem- 
bers interested in this subject were not in attendance at 
the fall meeting the meeting was postponed until the 
midwinter meeting, when motion was made and vote 
taken that the timber owners proceed to organize at once, 
with the understanding that those members interested 
guarantee this association from any loss.on account of ex- 
pense of organization. This committee met in Bay City 
early in February, canvassed the situation, looked over list 
of applications, ete., and finally decided to engage Mr. 
Charles F. Hickok, of Grand Marias, Mich., a man of 
experience, and recommended by Mr. Thomas B. Wyman, 
secretary of the Northern Forest Protective Association. 

In order to provide means for carrying on the work of 
this department it was estimtaed that the expense of the 
chief warden, one stenographer, expense of office and 10 
deputy wardens would be about $10,000, which meant an 
expense of about 3% cents per acre; but as more acre- 
age was added to the department and the districts laid 
out, it was found necessary to add another warden, mak- 
+ Mes wardens, which will bring the expense a little 
nigher. 

There are now 296,181 acres enlisted in this department 
of the association on which the first assessment of 2 cents 
per acre was levied and which has netted $5,923.62. It 
will be necessary to levy an additional assessment at 
this time to carry forward the work from about the mid- 
dle of August until the ending of October, as our net 
cash on hand in the forest fire fund of $2,379.19 will not 
carry us through the month of August and enable us to 
meet the pay roll due September i. 

An additional assessment of 1% cents per acre would 
net us $4,442.71, which would carry on the work to Nov- 
ember 1, but if the chief warden is to be retained to 
carry. on the work for another year the assessment 
should be made 2 cents per acre, in order to give us 
funds to pay the necessary expenses. 

Terms of Sales; Pacific Rate Case. 

Our canvass of the mernbers relative to the working of 
the new terms of sale brought out the fact that. 21 
members are applying them; 10 members are not apply- 








ing ihem; 8 members are applying the old terms on cargo 
shioments; 5 members are applying the old terms on old 
contracts; 10 cargo shippers are not using them, and 1} 
members did not reply to our inquiry. 

The Pacific coast rate case, which was started under 
the auspices of this association but for which the associ- 
ation was not responsible except for the amount voted to 
aid the matter, has now reached a point where we are 
presenting statement of shipments actually made to the 
Pacific coast from this territory on which reparation is to 
be esked for, and we believe allowed, in excess of the rate 
of 80 cents per 100 lbs. You will shortly receive blanks 
for filling in this information and are requested to let us 
have date of shipments, car number and initials, contents 
of car, weight, originating point, final destination, total 
charges collected, together with bill of lading and expense 
bill, in order that we may properly protect your interests. 


Milling-in-Transit Privilege. 


You have heard much about milling-in-transit on lum- 
ber and other commodities and the secretary has called 
attention of the members to the proposed changes in the 
transit rules on logs and lumber, and is looking for an 
early promulgation of rules in handling of both logs and 
lumber that will be of much importance, to the manu- 
facturer of lumber especially. This is not a movement by 
the railroads, but has been brought about by various 
complaints to the commission of the misuse of the transit 
privileges granted the shippers, so that the commission 
has decided to take hold of tne matter and prescribe 
methods for their prevention. 

In looking into this subject the commission’s attorney 
has made the statement that instead of allowing the 
special log rates to apply from originating point in the 
woods to the manufacturing point and the regular rate 
on manufactured product from the manufacturing point 
to destination the two rates were one and should be 
guarded into the manufacturing point as well as out of 
it, and it is likely that some regulation of this kind will 
be promulgated which may be of material effect upon 
the members of this association, who are depending upon 
the railroads for movement of their logs to the manu- 
facturing point. 

Grading Rules. 


At our January. meeting the question of proposed 
changes in the hardwood rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association was discussed and the subject left to 
the grading rules committee to formulate such changes 
and report same to the members at the spring meeting 
of the association. The bureau of grades of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association also 
discussed the same subject and sent a committee which 
met with us in Detroit, April 18. Our own com- 
mittee met a day prior and drafted such rules as they 
desired. At the meeting on the 18th a few changes in 
these recommendations were made and the secretary was 
instructed to present these rules to the chairman of the 
grading rules committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, which was done, and both the Wis- 
consin and Michigan members were invited to meet the 
grading rules committee of the National association prior 
to their presentation for adoption or rejection. The 
changes desired in the proposed rules were compromised 
and presented to the National association, but were 
defeated. 

In hearing the reports of the committees according 
to the regular program the railroad committee’s report 
was omitted in order that J. M. Harris might make a 
talk on the new compensation act, passed in the last 
legislature of Michigan, authorizing mutual liability in- 
surance. Mr. Harris’ comments on the legislation and 
the possibility of the employer protecting himself 
against the additional hazards due to the practical 


elimination of his defense in fighting liability suits 
made this of great interest to everyone present. 
Industrial Liability. 

The speaker, whose experience has been as agent and 
attorney for various liability companies carrying casu- 
alty risks in northern Michigan, and who was also 
interested in the preparation of the act which was 
adopted, stated that this act, which will become ef- 
fective September 1, 1912, does away with some of 
the old defenses against accident liability, including 
those of the assumption of risk by the employee, con- 
tributory negligence of the employee, and the fellow- 
servant doctrine. The employer may, if he choose, 
remain outside the compensation plan provided by the 
new act, as this plan is voluntary, but of course in that 
event his liability is increased under this law, practi- 
cally the only defense which can be set up under it 
being that the negligence of the injured employee was 
the sole cause of the accident and there was no negli- 
gence or carelessness on the part of the employer. The 
speaker stated that the effect of this was to place upon 
the manufacturer the cost of repairs to workmen as 
well as to machinery, a new liability which will in 
time become so general as to be naturally absorbed in 
a fixed cost of manufacturing activities, 

If the employer elect to come under the new law he 
must report all of his accidents to the industrial board, 
which approves any settlement made with the em- 
ployee. The amount of the claim being fixed, the 
board has the power, if necessary, to secure the col- 
lection, to certify it to a cireuit court which may with- 
out notice enter judgment, and this becomes .a lien 
upon all of the property of the employer, subject 
only to taxes and wages. 

The employer must also file with the industrial board 
the plan he has elected to adopt for the payment of 
compensation. The four optional plans are as follows: 

1. He may carry the risk himself if his financial responsi- 
bility is approved by the board. 

2. He may insure in any old line accident company 
approved by the board. 

3. He may pay into the State insurance department such 
premiums as are fixed for the purpose by the insurance com- 
missioner, and in this case the State will administer the fund 
and indemnify accidents to his employees. 

; ie may become a member of & mutual insurance com- 
pany organized for this purpose. 

Mr. Harris’ remarks were addressed chiefly to this 
Jatter proposition. This was provided for in another 
act of the legislature. The mutual company so organ 
ized earries only employers’ liability insurance, and 
only for employers who have come under the work- 
ings of the compensation act. In the preliminary 
organization employers must be represented whose pay- 
rolls aggregate 5,000 employees, They must represent 
business of the same general character, The speaker 
stated that in connection with lumber manufacturing 
in Michigan such lines as tanneries, wire fence and 
chemical plants would come under the same general 
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classification. The plan must provide a fixed annual 
premium and for meeting the contingent liabilities 
of the company. 

The individual employees of any employer are also 
further sub-classified according to the character of the 
employment, such classifications already having been 
well established by general usage under the old forms 
of casualty insurance. 

The act contemplates the creation of a reserve 
fund by the setting aside of an appropriate percentage 
of annual premiums according to a plan already pur- 
sued by some lumber underwriting concerns. The 
actual operation of the mutual company is in the hands 
of a board of directors, which must be not less than 
5 or more than 15, but their actions are all subject to 
oversight by the industrial accident board. 

When the speaker finished the president stated that 
this was certainly an opportune time for the discussion 
of this liability act, owing to the fact that it is to be 
effective September 1, and he expressed his thanks in 
behalf of the association for the exhaustive manner in 
which Mr. Harris had treated the subject. 

Several of the effects of better protection coming 
out of this legislation were brought out in questions 
asked of Mr. Harris. The first competent man in the 
employ of this insurance department—or mutual in- 
surance company, if one is organized—will secure a 
number of inspectors whose duty will be to make sug- 
gestions as to protection of the risks and bring in- 
formation from one plant to another so that the 
hazard may be decreased. It was further stated that 
the effect of this legislation brought about in Wis- 
consin three advances in the premiums on liability 
insurance, and a member stated that already his con- 
cern’s premiums had been doubled, thus showing man- 
ufacturers the necessity for either putting into effect 
mutual insurance or some plan that would give pro- 
tection and at the same time not increase the cost of 
carrying this liability. 


Mutual Insurance. 


F. A. Diggins, chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion, was asked what response the secretary’s let- 
ters had elicited on the question of mutual insurance. 
It was stated that no meeting had been held because 
the committee had anticipated some interesting in- 
formation from Mr. Harris. It was brought out that 
perhaps the matter of legislation on liability insurance 
had not been impressed on the members, for only six 
had favored mutual insurance, three asked the reason, 
and one was absolutely against it. It was the im- 
pression that it would be a good thing if the commit- 
tee, through the secretary, would make an effort to 
get an expression as to the plan proposed by Mr. 
Harris. One member suggested that a special com- 
mittee should ke appointed or the present committee 
on legislation should act on this matter promptly, as 
the manufacturer must carry his insurance to the end 
of the premium year if he is not prepared to carry his 
own insurance when the present legislation goes into 
effect. 

Uniform Inspection. 


Leonard Bronson was called upon and made a short 
address on the history of the effort for uniform in 
spection, commenting on the fact that Michigan and 
Wisconsin hardwood men had not secured all they 
wanted at the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
meeting, and suggested that the Wisconsin association 
had taken action toward a revival of its committee on 
inspection, and asked that this association cooperate 
with the Wisconsin organization and that further ef- 
fort be made at the next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association to get coopera- 
tion of all manufacturers toward an inspection that 
would meet the approval of all. 

Mr. Bronson was followed by R. S. Kellogg, who 
said that Mr. Bronson had practically stated the posi- 
tion of the Wisconsin association, and that what he 
thought desirable at this time was that inasmuch as 
three months’ notice was necessary to the National 
association before change in the rules could be made if 
the committees of the two associations could meet 
together and present a solid front and explicitly state 
the needs of the northern manufacturers the matter 
would have proper attention and due notice could be 
given to all manufacturers that this discussion would 
come up at the next annual meeting. 


Market Conditions. 


Bruce Odell presented the report of the committee on 
market conditions, which said: 


Without exception conditions as regards northern hard- 
wood are exceptionally good. They are good from the 
standpoint of both consumer and manufacturer. There is 
sufficient stock of each variety of northern hardwood to be 
had at reasonable prices to meet the requirements of the 
consumer, and the manufacturer is not confronted with 
large surplus stocks that he will have to sacrifice. 

While the total stock of all hardwoods is slightly larger 
than for any of the three years previous, the amounts 
sold are much larger and the amounts unsold much 
smaller than in any of the three previous years, which 
indicates that more hardwoods are being consumed and 
that there is a healthy demand for all of them. Beech 
and birch are in lightest supply and strongest demand 
and if there is a shortage anywhere it is in these two 
woods. 

You will note a steady increase in the amount of 
stock on hand in No. 2 common and better maple, but 
it can not be shown that there is a surplus as_ there 
is very little old stock on hand and the amount unsold 
is less than it has been July 1 of any year since 1907. 





So that while there is more stock on hand, more is_ be- 
ing consumed as is shown by the comparatively small 
amount remaining unsold. The maple flooring business, 
the largest consumer of maple lumber, from the stand- 


point of prices is in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
but from the standpoint of volume of consumption and 
the amount of business booked for future shipment the 
outlook is brighter than for several years, and many maple 


flooring manufacturers are holding for higher prices with 
many indications that they will secure at least a part of the 
advance necessary to make their business a profitable one. 

With a lighter stock than any July 1 since 1907, with one 
exception, and with less than half the average stock unsold, 
no one should hesitate to ask the price of No. 3 common 
that it should bring with every assurance that he will get 
the price if he holds for it. 

The reports of members show that many are _ obtain- 
ing higher prices for several items, notably, thick high- 
grade maple, beech in nearly all grades, and the higher 
grades of birch. This is especially true when the higher 
grades are sold separately from the other grades; as 
many manufacturers believe—and we think correctly— 
that, if the customer wants firsts and seconds only or 
high-grade common and better, and is unwilling to take 
the lower grades, he should pay at least $1 a thousand 
more than if he took the stock log run on grade prices. 

Owing to the general strength shown in market condi- 
tions manufacturers should be slow to take on large con- 
tracts for future shipment except at good prices, for the 
reason that higher prices may be reasonably expected 
later on unless some unforeseen condition should develop 
that would seriously change general business conditions. 


Hemlock. 


List of stocks submitted will show that the total stock 
on hand July 1, 1912, is 113,000,000 feet, as against 162,- 
000.000 feet for July 1, 1911, and that the stock of hem- 
lock boards is only approximately half of what it was a 
year ago. 

These unusually light stocks of hemlock, together with 
the light supply of vellow pine—hemlock’s only competi- 
tor—warrants a good demand with good prices through- 
out the year and as there probably will not be enough 
hemlock and yellow pine to supply the demand during 
the next few months it is reasonable to expect even 
higher prices. 

During two or three years the ruinous competition of 
yellow pine compelled us to market our hemlock at a 
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W. T. Culver, in commenting on this report, asked 
‘¢Are there as many coarse logs being produced this 
year as formerly?’’? The consensus was that there 
were. The report was filed. 


Grading Rules. 


D. il. Day, chairman of the grading rules committee, 
then made his report, and after a number of sugges- 
tions it was moved by Mr. Day that the inspection 
committees of the Wisconsin and Michigan associa- 
tions meet in joint session at a convenient time and 
place within the next 30 days, or at the earliest con- 
venience, to consider the proposed changes in grades, 
if any, that they may present to their associations at 
the fall meetings their ideas regarding such changes, 
which would be taken up at the next annual meeting 
of the National association. This motion was sec- 
onded by W. T. Culver and passed. 

In the discussion of this resolution it came out that 
manufacturers were not desiring any radical changes, 
but changes that would meet the conditions and sat- 
isfy the needs of progressive business. It was fur- 
ther suggested that the legislation of values into 
lumber was not possible. 


Publicity. 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood association, was asked to present to this 
association the action of the Wisconsin association on 
the matter of advertising lumber. He stated that his 
association, at its meeting last week, passed resolu- 
tions authorizing the assessment of the products of its 
members at the rate of one-half cent a thousand, to 
work out a plan to advertise birch and hemlock. 
They purpose to present in Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Tilinois the superior qualities of hemlock on the farm, 
and follow up this advertising by well-prepared speci- 
fications and plans that will be educational and create 
a greater demand for hemlock on the farm, the in- 
quiries to be taken care of through the dealer. They 
would endeavor to show the merits of birch, through 
the architectural and building papers, as an interior 
finish and furniture wood, and thus emphasize that it 
is the greatest fine wood grown. The idea is to follow 
up this advertising with booklets and other data, 
showing by pen and picture the advantages of birch 


as an interior finish, in a way that will create a 
greater interest in birch lumber on the part of the 
home builder. The data will be authentic information 
and will aid in furthering the belief in the superiority 
of this wood. The idea of the association is that this 
advertising plan will have the effect of increasing the 
demand for these woods. 

Mr. Kellogg asked the Michigan association to join 
his organization in this effort to widen the market 
and the territory for its products, stating that he was 
convinced that all would get good from the effort, at 
a nominal cost. 

The chairman remarked that he had already stated 
to Mr. Kellogg that his company would be glad to 
join such a campaign, and that he believed it would 
be helpful in increasing values and moving stocks to a 
new market. He suggested that the committee of the 
Wisconsin association should place in the hands of the 
market condition committee all the data that it had, 
so that the committee on market conditions could re- 
port back to the association at the October meeting, 
giving plans, data, cost, ete., of this advertising plan. 
Then the matter could be discussed and action taken 
or not, as the members might elect at that time. 

During the meeting it was announced that Bruce 
Odell, of Cadillac, since coming to the meeting, had 
been informed that he had had the misfortune to lose 
his mother, and the association went on record as 
extending sympathy to Mr. Odell in his bereavement. 
It was evidenced by many comments that no man ir 
the organization was more loved and appreciated than 
Mr. Odell. 

President Bigelow then announced that this was the 
annual meeting, and the election of officers would be 
taken up shortly. He named the following gentlemen 
to act as nominating committee, ordering them to 
report later in the session: N. M. Landon, chairman; 
O. S. Hawes, J. C. Ross, F. A. Diggins, W. C. Hull. 


Fire Prevention. 


As chairman of the fire prevention committee C. F. 
Hickok then made his report, which will be considered 
in a future issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

In supplementing his report he stated that he 
found it necessary to spend at least 11 days of 
each month in his office, and therefore it was very 
hard to cover the various fire-fighting stations and 
keep up the work by using trains. He believed that if 
the association had an automobile the work would be 
facilitated. The membership semed to be very enthu- 
siastic over the report and the work done by the fire 
prevention committee under Mr. Hickok’s conscien- 
tious efforts, and My. Hanson remarked that he had 
had the pleasure of covering in an automobile the 
area embraced by the association, and after compli- 
menting Mr. Hickok on the excellent work done by 
this department he suggested that the association 
should not let any little investment of this kind inter- 
fere with the efficiency of this corps of men, which 
was certainly very beneficial. 

Upon motion the association assessed its member- 
ship 2 cents an acre of timber holdings in support of 
the fire protection department. a 

Mr. Bronson remarked that notwithstanding the 
fact that the officials at Washington have had investi- 
gators in the field for the last four years they have 
now announced that they Are about to investigate the 
lumber business. 


The New Officers. 


The nominating committee then made its report, and 
the following were elected: 


President—F. L. Richardson, Alpena. 
Vice president—C. A. Bigelow, Bay City. 
Second vice president—D. H. Day, Glen Haven. 


C. A. Bigelow, who has been president for three 
years, expressed his appreciation of the cooperation 
of the association and his pleasure in acting as presi- 
dent, and indicated a hope that the new president 
would have the same cooperation that had been ac- 
corded him. 


On motion of Mr. Day, a vote of thanks was given 
Mr. Bigelow for his splendid efforts in behalf of the 
organization. 


At the board of directors’ meeting J. C. Knox was 


reelected secretary and C. T. Mitchell treasurer of the 
association. 


The Attendance, 


W. E. Brownlee, Detroit; Brownlee-Kelly Co. 

Leonard Bronson, Chicagp; National Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn. 

H. Ballou, Cadillac; Cobbs & Mitchell Co. 

George M. Clifton, Manistee; Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Co, 

W. T. Culver, Ludington; Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 

E, L. Crossman, Grand Rapids; A. L. Dennis Salt & Lumber 
Co. 

C, E. Cartier, Ludington; Cartier-Holland Lumber Co. 

F, J. Cobbs, Cadillac; Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.). 

E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

D. H. Day, Glen Haven; D. H. Day. 

A. L. Dennis, Grand Rapids; A. L. Dennis Salt & Lumber Co. 

H. L. Edgerton, Cadillac; The Cadillac Handle Co. 

J. B. Griffen, Elk Rapids; Elk Rapids Iron Co. 

J. M, Harris. 

E. M. Holland, Ludington; Cartier-Holland Lumber Co. 

O. S. Hawes, Grayling; Salling-Hanson Co., R. Hanson & Sons, 
and Johannesburg Mfg. Co., Johannesburg. 

T. W. Hanson, Grayling; R. Hanson & Sons. 

Cc. F. Hickok, Gaylord; Michigan Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 

J. C. Knox, Cadillac; Michigan Hardwood Mfrs.’ Agsn. 

N. M. Langdon, Mancelona; Antrim Iron Co. 

A. R. Larson, Manistee; Buckley & Douglas Lbr. Co. 

Cc. T. Mitchell, Cadillac; Mitchell Bros. Co. 

J. R. Myers, Bay City; Richardson Lumber Co. 

W. P. Porter, East Jordan; East Jordan Lumber Co. 

R. S. Richardson, Alpena; Richardson Lumber Co. 

J. C. Ross, Bay City; Ross & Wentworth. 

R. H. Rayburn, Alpena; Island Mill Lumber Co. 

E. C. White, Boyne City; W. H. White Co. 
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THE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS. 


Fourth Annual Meeting of Forest Engineers of the Far Northwest—Moral, Com- 
‘ mercial and Technical Problems Presented and Handled Exhaustively by 
Experts—An Enlightening Excursion and Other Entertainment. 


Tacoma, WASH., July 27.—For the fourth time the 
loggers of the Pacific Coast have been gathered in 

: annuai congress, and after two 
days’ deliberation concluded, as is 
customary, with an excursion to 
the camps of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., today, where 
practical logging was seen. ‘The 
fourth annual Pacific Logging 
Congress has been in session the 
last two days in this city, and it 
is doubted if a gathering has ever 
been held in connection with lum- 
bering and its allied interests at 
which there were more _ earnest 
addresses by able and practical 
men, and more interest taken in 
them, than at this meeting. 

The first annual congress of 
loggers was held in the Hoo-Hoo 
house at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition at Seattle, 1909; the 
following year it was held in the 
Forestry Building at Portland, 
and last year at Vancouver, B. C., 
and it has now become a recog- 
nized factor in the development of the logging industry 
of the western part of the United States. Hach year 
this annual gathering of loggers is better attended, 
attracts more attention and brings forth a stronger and 
better array of papers and addresses. 

Great good is resulting to the logging industry of 
the western country because of these annual congresses. 
They are helping to reduce logging to a science, to edu- 
cate better those engaged in the business and, what is 
more, it was developed at this congress that a move- 
ment is now under way to bring about the installation 
of a course of logging engineering in the leading State 
educational institutions in the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains, where the logging industry is of 
great importance. 

The congress just closed was marked by a number of 
features that originated with it, and as to its success 
the fact that nearly 350 loggers, lumbermen, timbermen 
and representatives of logging machinery and equipment 
concerns were in attendance indicates the importance of 
the gathering to those engaged in the industry in the 
West. 

The experiments being conducted along the lines of 
logging by electricity were reported upon by electrical 
logging experts, and the addresses on this subject and 
those that followed them were among the most interest- 
ing parts of the congress work. It developed that only 
two of the large concerns of the West are so far going 
ahead with electrical logging, but their efforts in this 
direction have been successful, and there is no doubt 
that the time will come when much logging will be done 
by electricity generated by the refuse from sawmills, 
by water power or otherwise. 

Much attention was given at one of the sessions of 
the congress to forest engineering, and addresses and 
discussions on this topic were also of great interest and 
of much importance. The old days, when logging roads 
and logging railroads were laid out by guess, are giving 
way to supervision by the forest engineer, who carefully 
surveys, plats and maps the forest and as an engineer 
scientifically locates the logging railroad and plans the 
general logging campaign. All of these things and many 
others came up at this congress for discussion, and 
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the ideas brought forth will be of much value to loggers 
everywhere. 


The Exhibits. 


An innovation at this year’s logging congress was the 
exhibits of logging machinery, appliances, devices and 
supplies which were made by the manufacturers and 
distributers. The logging congress was held in the Glide 
Rink, one end of which was partitioned by a heavy can- 
vas and used for an auditorium, giving space for seat- 
ing several hundred people. The balance of the space 
was divided into booths in which the logging machinery 
and appliance people made their exhibits, displaying 
their devices, and with their salesmen were present to 
tell of the merits of the articles; informaticn was se- 
cured by loggers from these salesmen that would require 
many days of traveling about the cities to acquire. 





BIG MEN IN A BIG COUNTRY. 


[ An Eastern Lumberman’s Verdict on the Pacific Logging 
Congress. | 

The fourth annual Pacific Logging Congress will 
have a mighty influence in the years to come on 
the cutting, care, output and reputation of Pacific 
Coast woods. It was a gathering of the big men 
of this big country; big questions were carefully 
considered and thoroughly discussed. The meeting 
was a notable one; not only were the owners pres- 
ent but also their superintendents, woods foremen, 
engineers and sales managers. Each day the meet- 
ing began promptly at 9 a. m. and lasted until 5 
p. m., with a brief recess for a buffet luncheon. 
There was never an idle moment, and never any 
disposition on the part of those in attendance to 
find fault with the length of the addresses or the 
subjects discussed. On the contrary, these men 
entered into the meeting with the most intense in- 
terest, giving close attention to every address and 
showing in every open discussion a keen desire to 
know more of the facts and to gain knowledge that 
would be helpful in solving the ever present ques- 
tion of “How to Better and Cheapen the Cost of 
Lumber Manufacture.” 

These men of the West are courageous men; they 
do not fear to tackle any hard problem; in fact, 
the harder it is the better they seem to like to 
‘undertake the solution of its difficulties. They tel! 
of their successes and, stranger still, they also tell 
their failures, that others may not fall into the 
same errors. They realize that there are no rules 
to go by, no country that they may turn to for ex- 
amples as how best to meet and conquer the 
giant tree and convert it into the finished product 
at a price that will enable the manufacturer to get 
a legitimate profit for his product. They do not 
hesitate to reveal the practical way in which each 
man does the work in his own particular section. 
They have the happy faculty of talking straight— 
no round-about long-drawn-out discussions but just 
right-from-the-heart talk—experiences that make 
the other man glad to listen and the telling of 
which gives them pleasure. They are a lovable lot 
of men. 

The after discussion in and around the hall of 
the subjects covered in the papers showed that the 
members had gathered for business and were mak- 
ing use of every chance for further knowledge. 

The nocn hour after the buffet luncheon gave an 
opportunity for these big men to show their com- 
panionable spirit. Led by Frank Cole in a grand 
march—two and two—around and through the 
booths in the big skating rink were renewed old, 
and formed new, acquaintances; and it was a nat- 
ural thing that they should gather in a great group 
at the end of the hall and, led by the seer of the 
lumber press of the Pacific Coast, tell clean, hu- 
morous stories and sing patriotic songs until con- 
vening time. 

Look at the picture shown on another page and 
see these frank, open countenances of the big lum- 
bermen who make big quantities of lumber out of 
the biggest trees on this continent. They are the 
men who are carving out records for themselves, 
who are shaping the lumber. business of the West, 
and whose getting together in gatherings such as 
the fourt1 annual congress is beneficial to the lum- 
ber trade of the entire country. 











The exhibits made a great hit and at next year’s log- 
ging congress, which will be held in Spokane, no doubt 
the exhibit part of it will be made a still stronger 
feature and one that will well repay the logger who 
goes hundreds of miles to attend, regardless of the gen- 
eral great good of the congress itself. 

Much credit is due lumbermen, loggers and timbermen 
of Tacoma for the royal entertainment they gave the 
visiting loggers. The committee in charge consisted of 
Ii. B. Shields, of the Pacifie States Lumber Co.; A. F. 
Wilber, logging superintendent of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., and Donald MacF'adon. 

During the two days of the congress buffet lunches 
were served in the exhibit part of the convention, and 
musie was furnished by a colored string duo. It was a 
great gathering of practical business men, who worked 
hard during the sessions of the congress and who visited, 
looked over the exhibits and sang songs with the col- 
ored entertainers during the lunch hour, and generally 
had a good as well as instructive time. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


At 10 o’clock Thursday morning, with an exception- 
ally good number in attendance for the first session, 
EK. P. Blake, president of the Pacific Logging Congress, 
officially opened the meeting, introducing Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., who 
delivered the address of welcome. Maj. Griggs is 
one of the most prominent lumbermen in the country. 
3esides being at the head of one of the Coast’s greatest 
lumber manufacturing enterprises, he is president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, presi- 
dent of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso-. 
ciation, and active in all association movements for the 
good of the lumbering and logging industry. He is a 
most pleasing and polished speaker. His address of 
welcome follows: 


As I have been delegated by the committee in charge to 
welcome you to this beautiful city, I feel somewhat like an 
oratorical professor who, on being made toastmaster at a 
banquet, with a request to make short introductions, 
launched into the occasion about as follows: ‘The Macchia- 
velian attempt of the committee in charge of this banquet 
to prevent my delivering a speech by making me toastmaster 
will fail. I propose to take this occasion,” ete. 

Now. I have no reason to believe the committee in charge 
of this congress had any thought of my participating in 
your deliberations, but in extending this welcome I find I 
have so much to say that I must needs confine myself to 
the stereotyped glad hand, keys to the matchless stadium 
and the jail, free use of our joy riding automobiles, and 
blanket orders to blind cops. 

I feel that this congress is entitled to more than passing 
welcome, however, and that you men who compose this 
gathering should be properly introduced to our city. Ta- 
coma has been heralded abroad as the City of the Monta- 
mara Festo (where mountain meets the sea), the owner 
of an amphitheater second to no other in the world, a 
stadium whose picturesque setting is a marvel; where a 
patriotic assembly of nearly 50,000 gathered on the Nation's 
Independence Day, under the search-lights of our country’s 
men-of-war, and lastly, where motor races on our ideally 
located prairies have thrilled the most phlegmatic. 

To you we now turn after all of our frivolity as the 
representative bone and sinew of our State and country. 
Half the pleasures in life are only obtainable through 
proper observance of the laws of wealth production. 


Barometer of the States’ Prosperity. 


We hear a great deal these days about “Back to the 
farm.” I say “Back to timber,’ and all honor to that class 
of men who, with fortitude and foresight, nerve and energy, 
are farming for us the greatest crop that ever grew. 

If farming is the barometer of the country in one sec- 
tion, iron and steel in another, so are logging and lumber- 
ing the barometer of our Coast States’ prosperity. 

You are harvesting a crop. so valuable and an asset so 
important to the Coast development that every man, woman 
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and child of our country should see to it that it is not 
wasted. 

Loggers are not agrarians, but are like the farmer and 
miner in this: They create wealth out of the land and 
raw product by the application of labor and capital. 

The difference between the farmer and logger is that the 
people do not eat saw logs, and can live without them. 
The similurity is apparent in this country, where prosperity 
depends on the condition of the log and lumber market. 

It takes brain, muscle and nerve to hew a fortune out of 
lumber and the same qualities that make a good logger 
make the successful farmer. 

The logger is the pioneer, the advance guard, and is as 
anxious to conserve and save the tree to its legitimate God- 
given uses as the conservationist in any walk in life. 








Interests Interdependent for Prosperity. 

When rafts of logs were plastered with labor liens and 
bills of sale we had hard times, 

When the logger gets a fair remunerative price and the 
labor is promptly paid we find prosperity on our State. 

Labor constitutes over three-fourths of the cost of logging 
operations, and the creation of wealth out of standing tim- 
ber by converting it into lumber is accomplished by a _pay- 
roll so large that it affects in Washington alone 100,000 
employees 

Too little attention is paid to the market conditions and 
exploitation of our lumber products. There is as much to 
be accomplished in maintaining an even keel by intelligent 
production as there is in economical logging methods and 
efficient management. 

Handling Forest Products Intelligently. 

To save 25 cents per thousand by reducing labor cost, 
adopting high priced machinery and in other ways of opera- 
tion, and wilfully slashing the price of logs on the open 
market $1 a thousand in order to continue extensive opera- 
tions shows that business efficiency is about as foreign to 
the logger as it is to the lumber manufacturer. 

We are all alike—save at the spigot and lose at the 
yune-bole, 

When shall we have an intelligent conception of this 

wonderful heritage? Demand what it is worth and cut off 
our trees only so fast as will insure a fair and reasonable 
yrofit. 
Confronted as we are by obsolete tax laws which impel 
the ccentinued cutting of our forests to protect the interest 
on the investment, menaced by fire and conflagration hazard, 
the owner of standing timber is between two mill-stones. 

The only solution is a continued expansion of our mar- 
kets to take up the increasing production, and in this effort 
or and lumbermen are a unit. It is of no avail if we 
meet and discuss efficient logging methods merely to cut 
the price of our competition by the amount thus saved. 
We should continue the discussion and fight for wider 
utilization of the entire tree, eliminating the waste by 
finding a market for every part of the log. This means con- 
certed effort with transportation companies, fuel dealers and 
wood manufacturers and wood users. 

When an article can be laid down to the consumer at a 
fair competitive price with any substitute a demand will be 
created and our stumpage values will increase. 

We logged with oxen 25 years ago and followed with 
horses, donkeys, geared locomotives, aerial skidders and 
flying machines. We take timber out of holes and pockets 
in a rough country that would brain a bird, all because of 
the evolution and progress in the business. Let us continue 
to progress and, by counseling with one another, bring 
about a more profitable result to our energies and brain 
utilization. 

Above all, remember the crop being harvested took cen- 
turies to grow, is the best on earth and should not be 
wasted. 

The Coast States will prosper just as fast as the logger 
and lumberman prosper. We are the farmers Let us 
intelligently seize our opportunities. 


The President’s Address. 

Following Maj. Griggs, E. P. Blake presented his 
address as president of the congress, taking up the 
work of the association, what it has done and what it 
expects to do. 

He said: 


It is again my distinguished duty and privilege to for- 
mally open a session of the Pacific Logging Congress, but 
before proceeding to do so I desire to crave your indulgence 
for au few moments, because the time appears to be opportune 
to say a little something for and in behalf of this congress 
of ours. It has passed successfully, you must admit, its 
period of probation and has come finally to be recognized as 
one of the constructive institutions of the Pacific Northwest. 
I feel also that it would not be proper or courteous to pro- 
‘eed to business without first attempting, in a feeble wav 
at least, to respond in some manner to the felicitous, elo- 
quent and whole-souled greeting and welcome that has been 
extended to this body by the gentleman who has just 
addressed you. 

His remarks were characteristic of the man, and charac- 
teristic of Tacoma, for they do things right here in Tacoma - 
and this body is to be again congratulated that its star 
still remains in the ascendant, and that good fortune has 
made it possible to select this spot for this important 
gathering. , 

And Tacoma is to be congratulated in that the same 
good fortune and wise counsel secured so distinctive and 
able an exponent of that famous slogan, “You will like 
Tacoma,” to represent this ideal convention city before this 
gathering. 2 j 

Speaking of that famous slogan, how many of you 
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zood” on that proposition? Why, every vacant houselot in 
Seattle is adorned with a big sign reading, “You will like 
Tacoma,” and unless one has actually lived in Seattle he 
can not begin to understand what it means to make a thor- 
ough-going, dyed-in-the-wool Seattleite like Tacoma. 

But Tacoma has made good, gentlemen, and we do like 
Tacoma, and we like the men she puts forward to represent 
her: furthermore, she has cast no discredit upon the gather- 
ing in her selection, for among the many prominent and 
distinctive business men of which she is justly proud none 
stands out more prominently, particularly in the lumbering 
field, than the gentleman who has just extended to you as 


graceful a greeting as this body has ever received. 
Has Demonstrated Its Potency. 


This greeting, coming from such a source, Means more 
than might appear at first glance, for it means, in effect, 
that the principle for which the Pacific Logging Congress 
as been laboring now for three years has demonstrated its 
potency and has been officially recognized and_ tacitly 
admitted as an active agent into the lumbering fraternity. 

The Pacific Logging Congress as a concrete body has 
sought to conserve and aid one of the most important phases 
of the lumber industry, and is to be congratulated that in 
the short space of three years it has won the recognition 
and active indorsement of the executive head of the greatest 
lumber association in the United States, and perhaps the 
greatest in the whole lumber world. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is one of 
the big things of this country, and it is no small gratifica- 
tion that its most prominent member to-day aids with his 
voice and his active interest the object for which this con- 
gress was created. 

Philantbropically considered, the Pacific Logging Congress 
may have seemed to be a sort of “first aid to loggers,” yet 
it was never intended that such would be the whole scope 
of its aetivities and accomplishments. And while the ulti- 
mate object of its creation has been somewhat overshadowed 
by the exigencies of the several occasions upon which it has 
convened, sight has never been lost of the fundamental 
purpose, and every energy has been directed toward the 
crystallization of a sentiment that would recognize as a 
distinct braneh of mechunical science that of logging en- 
gineering: or, in other words, the development of the idea 
that art and science, by means of which natural forces and 
materials may be utilized in carrying through a scheme or 
undertaking, could be, and should be, applied to the under- 
taking of harvesting the noblest crop old Mother Earth ever 
produced. 

The evolution in the methods of harvesting timber, by 
which “Old Bill’ and his team of bulls, and, in their turn, 
respectively. the horse team, the spool donkey and the single 
drum yarder were relegated to the scrapheap and to history, 
has been going steadily on but the process has been slow 
and tedious. Perfected novelties have become necessities 
and their application has been fraught with vexations and 
often with costly experimenting. 





The Properly Equipped Engineer. 

The quick, decisive, intelligent application of mechanical 
devices calls for the requisite qualities of comprehension and 
knowledge, hence the apparent need of the properly equipped 
engineer. 

Our colleges are turning our yearly their steady quota 
of specialists, all mining engineers, electrical engineers, 
topographical engineers, mechanical engineers etc.: each 
type possessing theoretical knowledge that, to a greater or 
less extent, could be profitably applied to the present-day 
methods of log harvesting, but one can readily comprehend 
how cumbersome would be the effort to gather and combine 
this needed information from so many scattered sources. 

How intricate would be tie working of the big enter- 
prises of the future if necessity required the calling in of 
an exponent of each branch; how endless would be the 
adjustment; how tedious the grouping and proper fitting 
of all the parts into a homogeneous whole. Hence, I say, 
the need of a man equipped with a proper knowledge and 
grasp of topography; a proper knowledge and grasp of 
applied mechanics: a proper knowledge and grasp of the 
possibilities of electrical application; a knowledge and 
grasp of the necessity for the conservation of energy; a con- 
ception of the vital necessity of sanitation, of hygiene, of 
the employment of energy-producing foods—in short, a 
forest engineer. 

The present need of men thus equipped and the certainty 
that the need will be much greater in the future were the 
underlying thought from which was evolved the idea of 
the logging congress—not that it might provide the man or 
the knowledge, but that it might awaken a constructive 
interest in the subject; might lead to a realization of the 
thought: might prove the stepping-stone to an agitation 
upon which to erect a superstructure dedicated to the devel- 
epment of a new science, thus making an opening for the 
bright voung lumbermen who must assume the burden when 
the present generation is gathered unto its Father. 

That the thought, the idea, the conviction that gave 
birth to this congress was, and is, pregnant with possibili- 
ties is evidenced by the uninterrupted success that has 
attended it from the start, and that it will continue to 
appeal more and more as time goes on to the thoughtful 
consideration of the prudent, shrewd, intelligent business 
man is the conviction of those who have been its most 
earnest supporters, 

But it is up to you gentlemen of this congress to cultivate 
the soil of public approval; to care for the vet tender plant: 
to encourage its growth: to stimulate its development: to 
labor ineessantly, individually and collectively to awaken 
interest, and I can conceive of no finer or grander monu- 
ment that you gentlemen could erect—you men of the pres- 
ent generation—than to endow in some institution of learn- 
ing on the Pacific coast a chair of “applied mechanical for- 
estry,” thus perpetuating unto your children and unto their 
children the elements of a science that you have acquired 









by the slow process of accretion. This process of accretion 
has been greatly stimulated by the deliberations of this 
congress, by the “get-together’’ process, but it does not, 
and can not, go far enough. 

While marked intelligence and a clean conception of the 
principle involved have been cliarly indicated by the marvel- 
ously smooth working of these gatherings, and while the 
aggregate of information absorbed, stored away and later 
brought into operation is too vast to be estimated, it 
— these absorptions in a scattered and fragmentary 
shape. 

Schools for the Forest Engineer. 


Each and every one gathers something, but each and 
every one is perhaps lacking in some other vital detail 
that goes to make up the really equipped and comprehensive 
commander, who has the diverging lines all leading to the 
common center, the cultivated, enlightened, dynamic machine 
—the human mind. It does not follow, of course, that one 
ean not attain so-called success without the attributes here 
reierred to—but, what is success? What spells success? 
Almost everything in this world is relative, and what may 
be known as success to-day may be questionable to-morrow, 
decidedly questionable the day after and possibly a failure 
a year later. 

Many of the large manufacturing plants in this and other 
countries have found it expedient, judicious and profitable 
to maintain at, or in connection with, their respective 
plants, technical schools, free or otherwise, as conditions or 
circumstances may make necessary, in which there are 
taught, in addition to the common branches, the things that 
conduce to fit the student for the better grasp of his imme- 
diate employment. ‘These schools have proved successful, 
have proved attractive to those for whom founded, and have 
been productive of results. 

Many of you maintain large shops in connection with 
your operations, in which vou seek to correct faults, improve 
technique, and generally better the working of your various 
machines and implements. Much of the work in these shops 
is necessitated by broken machinery, and it would be inter- 
esting to know what percentage is the result of unintelligent 
handling by the operative. 

It has been said that “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,’ and no better exemplification of that truism could be 
had than in the physical operation of harvesting timber, 
where many men are put to handling mechanical devices 
who have, truly, a very little learning. 

If it is judicious to improve your appliances, why not 
more so to improve the handlers of these appliances? 

Such preparatory schoois where a practical as well as a 
theoretical insight might be obtained would be of incalcula- 
ble value to the young man who might desire to fit himself 
for the larger field of the logging engineer, who might in 
time return to the field of his early operations fitted to 
return manyfold the advantages there gained, and the log- 
ging engineer is going to come, gentlemen, whether you ini- 
tiate the movement or not—he will come, for the evolution 
is progressing and the need is here. 

There will be presented to you during this session many 
papers by men eminent in their lines. They are essays. 
They represent an infinite amount of study, thought and 
developed intelligence. No one of these essays touches upon 
matters that do not find a place in the general scheme of 
modern lumbering. Yet how many of the so-called practical 
lumbermen can pass upon these essays with even self- 
satisfaction ? 

If any argument were necded to emphasize the need of 
the logging engineer these essays will serve to supply it, 
and I bespeak for them your thoughtful consideration. They 
are necessarily brief. condensed and general—designed to 
arouse discussion, and this is a procedure your chairman 
would urge. If there are points that seem obscure start a 
discussion and bring out theories behind each contention. 
The contributors expect it—and it is not fair to disappoint 
them. Compel them to prove their contentions. and you 
will be doing them a favor and yourselves a_ benefit. 

lt is your part of the general plan, and by cooperating 
to this extent you will be aiding in the advance to a point 
where scientific lumbering will be recognized as one of the 
potential forces of the Commonwealth. It is important, and 
with this admonition, and thanking you for your courteous 
attention, I take pleasure in now «announcing the fourth 
annual session of the Pacific Logging Congress formally 
opened. i 






A University Logging Course. 

Frank H. Lamb, vice president of the congress, was 
then introduced, and proceeded with his annual address. 
He first gave a new definition for the word ‘‘address,’’ 
saying that at one time, when looking over a program, 
an ‘‘address’’?’ was considered much superior to a 
‘*naper,’’? but that he has found that when a man is 
put down for an address it is usually because he has 
nothing of importance to say. Upon listening to Mr. 
Lamb’s able paper on the necessity for the establish- 
ment of a course of logging engineering in universities, 
however, the members were inclined to disagree with 
Mr. Lamb’s original definition. [His address will ap- 
pear in the Logging Department of a later issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

The Secretary’s Report. 

In introducing George M. Cornwall, secretary-treas- 
urer of the association, President Blake said: ‘‘1 don’t 
know just how to introduce this man, but, to put it 


roughly, you are going to be spanked by the daddy of 
this gathering.’’ 
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Mr. Cornwall then presented his annual secretary ’s 
address, as follows: 


Since the last session of the congress, held at Vancouver, 

. C., where the question of electricity as applicable to the 
logging industry was presented, considerable progress has 
been made in the design of motors adapted to the heavy 
duty involved in logging operations. The C. A. Smith 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., at Marshfield, Ore., which 
shares honors with the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 
Idaho. in the application of electricity in logging opera- 
tions, will be able to present for your considera‘ion further 
details of the splendid progress which has been made in this 
direction. 

The utilization of a portable electric power plant for sup- 
plying the necessary current to operate isolated camps 
located at remote distances from power lines, or situated 
where it would not be compatible with economy for the 
camp to develop the necessary power. may prove a subject 
worthy of discussion at this congress. The commercial 
power lines should lend every encouragement in providing 
power for logging camps at moderate rates. The use of elec- 
tricity in the woods will undoubtedly in the near future 
furnish a very large and profitable market for power. 


Use of Fuel Oil. 

The use of fuel oil in locomotives has been steadily on 
the increase for several vears, but it is only during the 
past year that any well-directed effort has been made 
toward utilizing fuel oil for the generation of steam in log- 
ging donkeys. The demonstrations which so far have been 
undertaken have proved eminently successful from the 
standpoint of a reduction in operating costs, higher fuel 
efficiency, and in a marked reduction in the fire hazard. 
From every standpoint the use of fuel oil is to be com- 
mended and I am sure that this subject will be discussed 
with intense interest at this session. 


Compressed Air for Lowering Rigs. 

Several years ago the successful installation of a hydraulic 
log lowering machine was accomplisred at Rainier, Ore. 
Following this came the use of steam lowering rigs, one of 
which is now successfully employed lowering logs in the 
pine belt in California a distance of some 5,500 feet, on a 
grade of 50 per cent. 

The use of compressed air in a snubbing rig is something 
entirely new in its adaptability to logging purposes, and 
the presentation which will be made on this subject marks 
one of the innovations in the logging business. 


Air Compressors for Logging Engines. 

The addition of an air compressor to the equipment of 
the modern logging engine, making available the use of 
pneumatic tools in railroad and trestle building, has already 
proved its value. 


Detached Logging Trucks Equipped With Air. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that a patent 
has been granted for the application of air on detached 
logging trucks. This is a subject which has been given 
considerable attention from time to time, and if a solution 
has been reached it marks an important advance in the 
handling of trains on steep grades through the utilization 
of the detached logging truck. 


Car Bunks. 

The Northern Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound railways have been testing out the various car bunks 
and stakes, with a view of equipping their flats for hauling 
logs. The essentials of » bunk are ease of operation. sim- 
plicity of construction. adaptability. Through the use of 
the automatic stakes the danger incidental to chopping the 
old wooden stake is obviated. to say nothing of the reduc- 
tion of the time necessary for unloading cars. under the 
old plan. It is encouraging to note that this step has been 
taken by the railroads in advance of anv legislation which 
would most certainly be enacted in behalf of safety of the 
employee. The attitude of the railroads in this connection 
ean not be too highly commended. 


Sanitation in Camps. 

An army travels on its belly. The same conditions apply 
to the industrial army, of which the logger is a conspicuous 
type. There probably has been no further advance made in 
the progression of the logging industry than the advance- 
ment which has been noted in the feeding, housing and care 
of the men. It pays to see that the men are regarded as 
more than inanimate objects. They have hopes, aspirations 
and a life to live: and in rounding out their lives it 
should be the aim of every logging camp operator to see how 
far he can go to surround his men with the ordinary com- 
forts of home life, bathing facilities and a good bed, and 
as a consequence their tenure of service will be lengthened 
and accidents become fewer, due to familiarity with the 
work in hand, to say nothing of increased efficiency. 

Experience has shown that there is no food which can 
be partaken of by a hearty, strong man at 6 o'clock in the 
morning which will enable him to keep up the stroke con- 
tinuously until the noon hour. without diminishment and 
impairment of his energies. It has been suggested that if 
some plan could be devised whereby the men could be fed 
in the woods a snack at about 10 o'clock, accompanied by <« 
cessation of Jabor for a few minutes, and the same repeated 
at. sav, about 3:30 in the afternoon, providing for only 30 
minutes at lunch, it would increase the output and conserve 
the energies of the men. 

In all cases the food should be taken directly to the men, 
so as to save their energies for work instead of being need- 
lessly exhausted through Jong trips from the scene of opera- 
tion to the cookhouse. ‘Too much stress can not be laid 
on this matter. 

Another point which is worthy of careful consideration is 
the providing of a heated car to convey the men between 
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the camp and the woods. To take out men in cold, wet 
weather, riding the hurricane deck of a flat car or strad- 
Gling the bunk of a logging truck, is not calculated to 
increase the efficiency of the men whose bodies are chilled 
by this course of procedure. This is not only humanity but 
economics. 

Community Welfare. 


Experience is proving that where camps are to be made 
permanent it is well to secure as many married men as pos- 
sible, and as the land is ent over the more suitable portion 
be sold to the men for homes at low figures and on long 
time. The best cure for the I. W. W. plague—a_ people 
without a country and without a God—is the cultivation of 
the home instinct in men. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


The State of Washington has blazed the trail in the mat- 
ter of an automatic workmen's compensation law. The 
results obtained have been satisfactory, and it is safe to 
say that there is not one employer in the State who would 
turn backward the wheels of progress and revert to the 
unwholesome condition that characterized the doctrine of 
fellow servant assumption of risk and contributory negli- 
gence as defenses in personal damage cases arising from 
accidents, in many instances inseparable from the industry. 

The State of California adopted at its last legislative 
session an optional compensation act which has not proved 
very satisfactory. An effort is being made in the States of 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and the [Province of British Co- 
lumbia to follow in the footsteps of Washington: and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that before the next session of the 
Pacific Logging Congress is held these States and British 
Columbia will be able to record substantial progress along 
this line of humane and just legislation. 


Logged Off Lands. 


This is a subject on which a very interesting address 
will be delivered at this session, The clearing of logged-off 
lands is an engineering problem and to its successful accom- 
plishment it will be necessary to bring to bear the skill 
of the trained land clearing engineer, in order that the cut- 
over lands may not have a value so high bv reason of the 
cost of clearing that precludes any possibility of successful 
settlement. In this connection the raising of stock on these 
denuded areas. partly cleared, is a pertinent subject for dis- 
cussion and will be intelligently handled. 


Universities. 


The recognition of logging engineering as a _ distinct 
branch of mechanical science is one of the actuating princi- 
ples behind the creation of the logging congress. The 
hydraulic electrical, gas and steam engineers have a distinct 
place in science, but to none of these departments of 
endeavor is brought greater skill than that which has to be 
shown bv the ordinarv logger in his efforts to remove the 
timber from steep hillsides and inaccessible locations to the 
mills at a minimum cost. 

The term “logging engineer’ is used in its broadest sense, 
for while the majority of the men who are able to suecess- 
fully overcome nature’s obstacles have not had conferred 
upon them anv college degrees and in fact in many instances 
have been deprived of even the barest amount of educa- 
tion, nevertheless under the necessities of the business and 
with their own fertile and resourceful brains they have been 
able to perform feats of engineering which for skill and 
daring have never been equalled in any field of work. 

To these men who have been able successfully to meet 
these conditions without the preparatory training along 
mechanical lines it is preposed to supplement through the 
aid of the universities and colleges a special training to fit 
the young men who desire to graduate as logging engineers, 
This education must be from the stump up. not from the 
ecollere down. It is pleasing to note that as a result of the 
Pacific Logging Congress the States of Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and California are making some progress in this 
direction: while the great State of Washington. throneh its 
university. has taken very active steps in formulating a 
policy which must result in fitting a large number of young 
men for work in the woods. 

In Rritish Columbia a university is to he estahlished and 
there is everv reason to believe that this Province will 
endow a chair of logging enginecring as a part of its 
curriculum. 

The Pacific Logging Congress seeks to aid in every way 
possible the development of this idea, and in the language 
of the nolitician “noints with pride’ to the srowth of the 
sentiment along this line: a recognition of the place that 
logging enginecring levitimately oceunies in the great lum- 
ber industry of the West: and of the influence of the log- 
ging congress as a factor in forcing this recognition. 

It would probably not be out of nlace to submit suitable 
resolvtions to the various State legislatures and to the pro- 
vineial Government of Pritish Columbia recommending the 
creation of chairs of logging enginecring, with adequate 


endowment, 
The Exhibits. 


The addition to the congress of a splendid line of exhibits 
of various logging tools and anplianees is an innovation of 
value. It will nay every logger to visit the various exhibits 
and get in touch with the latest devices. 


The Progress of the Congress. 


During the Inst vear the logging congress has gained in 
membershin. influence and increased interest. It now has 
nearly 150 members. The renorts of the congress are 
accepted as authoritative upon logging engineering. In this 
connection it might not be out of place to state that until 
the organization of the congress there was no literature in 
the world bearing on the subiect of logging. This may 
appear a broad statement, but it is a fact nevertheless. 
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Applications for reports of the last session of the congress 
were received from the Russian and Dutch Governments 
while from Continental Europe and Australia severa! re 
quests were received and copies furnished. Practically 
every university with a forestry branch or school of forestry 
has received copies of the reports which have been issued; 
and it may be well to state that perhaps there is nothing 
that the congress can do that will leave a more enduring 
mark than the preservation of the congress’ addresses and 
discussions, in permanent form, and their wide distribution 
among those specifically interested in logging problems. 

The program which has been prepared covers practically 
every phase of the logging industry, with the Taventions 
which have characterized the last year; and I feel that we 
owe a debt of gratitude to the various gentlemen who will 
present the subjects that have been assigned to them. 
Their labor in this direction has been entirely one of 
love, and in some instances at a considerable sacritice of 
time and trouble to present to the congress the different 
topics to which they have been assigned. 

The future of the logging congress rests with you, and 

can only be coordinate with the interest taken and the 
degrees of cooperation to promote its usefulness. It has no 
paid officials; each contributes his part to its success: and 
this point suggests that the local committee who have pre 
pared so generously for your entertainment should receive 
a signal mark of appreciation. The official button that has 
been furnished for the occasion will be the permanent badge 
of the congress. It symbolizes the permanency of this 
organization in its distinctive field. * 
_ The social side of the congress is becoming an attraction 
in itself, aside and apart from the information gained. 
The congress is looked upon as an outing where the logver 
from Montana, with its pine and larch, intermingles with 
the logger from California, with its noble redwood and 
magnificent sugar pine. Each has difficulties of his own to 
solve. The congress is the clearing house for the solving 
of these problems. It is an exchange of ideas which “is 
twice blessed: It blesses him who gives and him who 
takes.” 

As the years roll by may the congress stand for that 
which is best in the industry. May its power for good 
increase. In after years may the memories of the efforts 
put forth at these various sessions to ecrystalize sentiment 
and cement the bonds of good fellowship be among our 
happiest recollections, It means something to help create 
a distinct branch of the world’s industries. It is worth 
something to build up an institution which has its corner- 
stone in mutual helpfulness. 


Oil as Fuel for Donkey Engines, 

Following the secretary’s address, President Blake 
said: ‘‘The utilization of oil for fuel is a most im- 
portant matter, and something in which we are all 
interested, and we are very fortunate to have with us 
today J. P. Van Orsdel, of Portland, Ore., logging 
superintendent of the Portland Lumber Co, Opinion 
is divided on this subject, and when Mr. Van Orsdel 
has given you his views I want others to tell what they 
think, and if necessary jump on him if vou wish.’’ 

Mr. Van Orsdel, who is an active worker in logging 
association work and well versed in all phases of log 
ging operations, then presented an instructive paper. 

[This paper will appear later in the Logging Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

Fuel Oil in General. 

George R. Taitt, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., 
Globe, Ore., who was next on the program, being ab 
sent, his paper on the subject ‘‘ Fuel Oil’’ was read by 
the secretary, as follows: 





We have had for the last five months three donkeys 
equipped with automatic oil burners, one 10 by 15 Tacoma 
that we are yarding with. one 11 by 18 Willamette and 
one 10 by 12 Smith & Watson. 

We find that we eliminate a woodbuck and fireman on 
each, at an expense of $5.50 a day: add the cost of log- 
ging wood for fuel, at $3 a thousand, or 1,000 to 1,200 
feet of lumber cut up for fuel a day for each donkey, and 
you have paid out $9. Add to that the price of stumpage 
and you have approximately $10 charge a day to steam a 
donkey engine with wood, on an average haul of 1.000 feet. 

Second, with oil for fuel, under the same conditions, we 
use seven barrels of oil a day at $1 a barrel, delivered to 
our donkeys; we could shade that a few cents. However, 
figuring from a logger's standpoint, we have saved $3 a 
day on each machine. 

We find in working with a wide-open throttle on our 
longest haul that our steam will run down, but recovers 
more quickly with oil than with wood—even with our in- 
jector working—although we have had wood firemen that 
have given us the same degree of efficiency with wood as 
we are getting with oil. But you can not pick up this 
kind of fireman every day. 

We find in using oil that our flues soot up quickly and 
bave to be blown out every day, and sometimes twice a 
day—which is a very short operation and is done in the 
morning or at noontime. For that purpose we have a short 
piece of %-inch steam hose, 9 feet long, attached to about 
the same length of %-inch black pipe turned up at the 
blow end, the other end connected to our injector line, and 
which is always ready for use. We wonld advise using 





the metallic steam hose instead of the rubber. 
With each donkey we have -a 12-barrel tank made of 
44-inch boiler iron. Our oil is supplied from our locomo 


tive tanks, which are equipped with 41% by 3 by 4 steam 
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pumps, 214-inch suction, 114-inch discharge. The oil being 
hot in our locomotive tanks, we have no trouble in filling 
our donkey tanks in seven minutes, pumping a distance of 
sometimes 300 and 400 feet. We could pump farther and 
at a reasonably high elevation if necessary. 

Oil tanks should be made a permanent fixture on the 
rear end of the sled, in order to carry fuel supply in mov- 
ing. Another very important feature in the use of oil:for 
fuel is the elimination of fire at the right time. There are 
other details of minor importance in connection with oil 
fuel that you become familiar with after using it awhile. 

Although the initial cost of installation is an item to 
be considered, and the cost of additional brick and oil tips 
occasionally. we have no hesitancy in saying that under 
present conditions we would not go back to wood, although 
we look for a modification of the cost as it now stands, and 
also improvements along that line. 

Mr. Van Orsdel’s and Mr. Taitt’s papers on fuel oil 
created considerable discussion. J. D. Young, of the 
Inman, Poulsen Logging Co., Kelso, Wash., stated that 
he had been experimenting in a small way for four 
years with fuel oil, and he has found it hard to secure 
a man who understands it, who can regulate the oil 
right, not having had an automatic burner, and that 
he also seriously questioned the practicability of get- 
ting the oil from the railroad to the engines. 

In answer to this, Mr. Van Orsdel stated that he had 
used a donkey situated 175 feet from the track, and 
that it took about 50 minutes to fill his tank by means 
of 14-inch pipe and a small steam pump. 

Mr. Blake said: ‘‘A. F. Clark, I think, uses oil at his 
camp; do you not, Mr. Clark?’’ Mr, Clark’s answer, 
‘“skid oil,’’ created much merriment. 

J. R. Thompson, of Portland, asked what protection 
from excessive heat is being used on the boilers, stat- 
ing that he thought the flame and intense heat would 
likely cause trouble, particularly in the case of a small 
boiler. Mr. Van Orsdel’s answer to this was that he 
believed the small boilers were not so successful for 
this reason. 


Hauling Logs With a Cable Grip. 


The next speaker scheduled on the program was Fred 
Olin, of the Hammond Lumber Co., Mill City, Ore., but 
as he was not present at the morning meeting Presi- 
dent Blake called on W. W. Peed, of the Hammond 
Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal., for his address on hauling 
logs with a cable grip. Mr. Peed’s address was made 
particularly interesting because of his ability to draw 
on the blackboard a diagram of the grip, illustrating 
his talk as he went along. 


In the redwood logging it is a very common proposition, 
on account of the topography of the country, to handle 
long-haul roads; that is, roads from half a mile to two 
miles in length, whereon the logs are coupled together and 
snaked down over the road, usually with a 1%-inch cable 
that is handled by a large stationary donkey. As a rule 
considerable money is spent on the main roads, and in 
case of long or heavy hauls the read is practically skidded 
the entire length, or pole chutes built in portions of it, de- 
pending upon conditions. The skid roads are usually made 
with 12 to 16-foot cross skids, and skids generally spaced 
about 5 feet between centers. 

In building these roads it is always desirable to get at 
least 2 4 or 5 per cent grade, and from that on up to what- 
ever the topography of the country calls for, grades as high 
as 50 per cent being many times reached. At the present 
time we have in operation two of these roads, from three- 
quarters to one mile in length. One of them has a rise 
of 150 feet in the first 2,400 feet; from there on for a 
distance of 2,000 feet the risc is 550 feet, or an average 
of 27% per cent grade. In the last mentioned stretch 
there is 1,000 feet that rise 350 feet, and a part of this 
rise amounting to 160 feet in elevation occurs in the dis- 
tance of 320 feet, being a 50 per cent grade. 


Nature of Roads and Logging Efficiency. 


I do not want to create the impression that these roads 
are built on straight lines. While of course, as in any other 
such work, we will endeavor to get them as straight as 
possible, still if necessary to put in curves to cheapen the 
work it is done, in which case the outside of the curve of 
course is elevated and shear skids put in. 

The question of the amount of logs that can be taken out 
over a road such as the above in a given time depends on 
length of haul and other conditions, but could hardly be 
considered a limiting feature of the operations of the camp. 
As an instance of the above, at a camp that was working 
on a road about 1% miles in length and had grade condi- 
tions equally as bad as the one named above, in 1908, we 
averaged a little better than 6 trips per day over the road 
with an average load of 15 logs per trip, logs averaging 
about 1,200 feet each. y 

An Effective Device. 


_The suecess of these long hauls we attribute to the use 
of a cable grip by means of which the load is attached to 


the hauling line, Essentially this consists of two jaws 
which have a wedging action when the strain of the load 
is brought on to them and which causes the line to be auto- 
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matically clamped between the jaws with sufficient force 
to haul the load. At any time the load starts traveling 
faster than the line the jaws are released and the grip 
and all simply slide along on the main line. On _ this ac- 
count the lines are not snarled up, blocks torn down, or 
similar troubles; neither is there the amount of line break- 
age that would occur under other conditions, in that when- 
ever the load slows down slower than the line the grip 
takes hold gradually and the load, you might say, never 
stops at all, as would be the case if it were rigidly fast- 
ened to the line in any way, or if there were a sliding 
ring attached to the load and it came up against what is 
known as a bull ring in the end of the main line. 

From the action of the line it is impossible for the 
bull donkey engineer to tell whether or not the load is 
running, and the only indication he has of it is a slight 
speeding up of his engine when the grip releases and the 
strain of the line is thrown off. 

The Device in Action. 

The grip weighs probably 75 pounds and is attached to 
the head log of the load by an ordinary set of head dogs, 
usually chain, and in a measure depending upon the road 
whether or not it is tied down on top of the head log or, 
as in many cases, simply suspended on the cable in front 
of the head log and not tied down. In some respects the 
latter method of fastening is preferable, especially with a 
very crooked road, as then the load can practically roll 
over entirely without affecting anything, so long as the line 
does not foul under the load. 

The logs are coupled together with coupling grabs, which 
consist of grab dogs and socket babbited on each side of 
a %-ineh cable about 5 feet in length. In most cases two 
dogs are used on each log, crossing each other in the form 
of an X on top of the log, instead of coupling directly 
parallel with the length of the log. 

Absentees’ Sentiments and the Next Place of Meeting. 


The next on the program was the appointment of 
committees, and on a motion by J. 8S. O’Gorman the 
personnel of the committees was left entirely with the 
president, who announced his selections, after first ask- 
ing Mr. Cornwall to read a number of telegrams and 
letters to the congress received that morning. Among 
these were telegrams expressing regret at not being 
able to be present from Fred McCurdy, of the Blazier 
Logging Co., Prindle, Wash.; W. H. Sessoms, of the 
Ebey Logging Co., Arlington, Wasu.; Alex Polson, 
Hoquiam, Wash., and F. H. Parks, of British Columbia. 
Letters inviting the congress to hold its next annual 
meeting at Spokane, Wash., were then read from the 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and McGoldrick Lumber Co.; as 
well as indorsements of Spokane for the next meeting 
place from the following chambers of commerce: We- 
natchee, Wash.; Pasco, Wash.; Pullman, Wash.; Ritze- 
ville, Wash.; Ashland, Ore.; Hamilton, Mont. 


Committee Appointments. 


The committees appointed by President Blake fol- 
low: 

Auditing and Finance—George S. Long, Tacoma, chairman; 
J. Storey, Tacoma; Mark ‘Draham, Olympia; George S. 
Johnson, Seattle; E. G. English, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


TR 
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Resolutions—Frank B. Lamb, Hoquiam, chairman; A. W. 
Clark, Wauna, Ore.; J. A. Izett, Brinnan, 

Place of Next Meeting—J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, chair- 
man; T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Idaho; H. C. Clair, Port- 
land, Ore.; W. W. Peed, Eureka, Cal.; G. F. Weiser, Hender- 
son, Mont. 

Nominations—J. D. Young, Kelso, chairman; H. M. Strath- 
ern, Post Falls, Idaho; J. P. Van Orsdel, Portland, Ore.; George 
H. Newell, Eureka, Cal.; E. L. Gaudette, South Bend. 


The meeting then adjourned to convene at 2 p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 25. 

A large delegation of Grays Harbor loggers and 
others from various parts of the Northwest having ar- 
rived during the morning, the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion started with a much better attendance than the 
morning session. Having enjoyed an excellent lunch- 
eon, which had been prepared in the anteroom, and 
taken an hour or so looking over the instructive ma- 
chinery and tool exhibits, the members were ready for 
the afternoon meeting, which was called to order 
promptly at 2 o’clock by President Blake. 

The first thing on the program of the afternoon was 
an address on ‘‘ Electrical Logging’’ by J. D. Mereen, 
of the C. A, Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Marshfield, Ore. Mr. Mereen, however, was unable to 
be present, and in his stead 8. E. Hodge, Portland, 
Ore., of the Westinghouse Electric Co., read Mr. 
Mereen’s paper for him. [It appears on page 57.] 


Tests of Electrical Machines. 


Mr. Hodge presented a paper of his own on the sub- 
ject handled by Mr. Mereen, which he had prepared at 
the request of Mr. Mereen and Secretary Cornwall. 
Mr. Hodge has made a thorough study of the possibili- 
ties of electrical logging, having done so in the interest 
of his company’s various experiments. He gained his 
engineering knowledge at Cornell, and since coming to 
the Coast has had considerable practical experience. 
He is an exceptionally clear speaker, and from the dis- 
cussion which followed his paper it appears, also, a 
clear thinker, 

[Mr. Hodge’s paper cn ‘‘ Electrical Logging’’ is re- 
produced on page 56.] 


Electrical Power Discussed. 


Following Mr. Hodge’s paper J. S. O’Gorman asked 
relative to the cost of installation, and Mr. Hodge 
explained that the cost of the new machine would be 
from $300 to $400 more than the cost of a steam out- 
fit of the same size. He further said that it was more 
satisfactory to operate on a high voltage than on low 
voltage, but because of the great danger of accidents 
the high voltage is seldom used. 

i. G. Griggs asked as to the largest log loaded in the 
Marshfield experiment, and Mr. Hodge’s answer was 
“1,550 feet.’? 

A. W. Clark wanted to know if in the use of elec- 
tricity the cable acts as a conductor, and Mr. Hodge 
answered that there is not much of a chance of this, 
as the cable is usually well grounded. 

B. R. Lewis, of Seattle, stated that in his opinion it 
would be largely a matter of education before the elec- 
trical logging would be generally used, and in this Mr. 
Hodge agreed. 

J. 8. O’Gorman then brought up the discussion of 
whether electrical logging would ever be suitable for 
small camps, as in his opinion it would have to be con- 
fined to the large, steady producers of logs because of 
the original high cost of installation. Mr. Hodge’s an- 
swer to this was that if a man is operating only one 
or two donkeys and there is no electrical power near 
it might not be practicable; but on the other hand, if 
there is power close to the operations, a logger would 
profit, no matter how many donkeys he was using. It 
is the cost of transmitting the power a long distance 
that makes it prohibitive to a small operator. 

Regarding the cost of power, Allen E, Ransom, of 
the Olympic Power Co., stated that his company had 
built transmission lines on the Olympic Peninsula, and 
that it had at present 10,000 horsepower available and 
will have 25,000 horsepower before long. He said that 
from personal investigation he had found that armored 
cable costs from 75 cents to $2 a foot; that a logger 
tapping the company’s lines with his own cable could 
secure power at a cent and a half per kilowatt hour, 
which would ordinarily come to about $9 a day. Mr. 
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Ransom stated that Mr. Hodge had neglected to give 
the expense of the transformer equipment, and that 
this would amount to about $750. 

President Blake then read a telegram from J. J. 
Donovan, Larson Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash., as 
follows: ‘‘Can’t reach Tacoma until tomorrow fore- 
noon, but don’t stop your exhibition.’’ 


Electricity in the Woods. 


Then came an address by E. J. Barry, an electrical 
engineer of Tacoma, Wash., on ‘‘Electricity in the 
Woods.’’ Mr. Barry installed the electrical logging 
experiments at the camps of the Potlatch Lumber Co. 
at Elk River, Idaho, which have proved successful, and 
is thoroughly acquainted with this subject in all its 
phases. His paper follows: 


The recent developments in the use of electricity for 
logging purposes are characteristic of the energy and fore- 
sight of the lumbermen of the West. Owing to the vast 
resources of water power on the Pacific coast and Inland 
Empire, no better field could be found anywhere than its 
application to the logging industry. 

The many advantages of electric drive are well known 
and its success assured in sawmill work. Its extension to 
logging is a natural result. The outcome of the experi- 
ments made by the Potlatch Lumber Co. at Elk River, 
Idaho, has justified all expectations, and the two especially 
designed electrically-operated logging engines will be in 
use this coming season in the woods, having been tried out 
breaking rollways this spring. Power for these machines is 
developed from saw and planing mill refuse and the voltage 
is stepped up for transmission to the logging camps. 

The elimination of the fire risk, the fact that no water 
is required, the much smaller labor cost and the increased 
output are all factors to be considered in advancing the 
claims of electric drive as against the steam donkey. 

Where a sawmill is operated in conjunetion with logging 
camps or within reasonable distance, the most economical 
method, naturally, is to develop power from lumber refuse. 

Where this is not feasible and power transmission lines 
are in the neighborhood, power can be purchased at a very 
cheap rate, as logging engines would form a very desirable 
load from the power company’s point of view. Power lines 
on the Pacific coast are carried over large areas of timber 
and thus would tend to solve the problem of obtaining 
electrical energy which lumber companies could not generate 
themselves economically. 

It has been suggested that a portable generating plant 
mounted on flat cars would prove a desirable method of 
obtaining power for logging, but to the writer this scheme 
does not appear desirable. 

In the first place, the size of the generating unit is lim- 
ited, owing to the question of transportation, and a flat car 
is not the best of locations for high power boilers. The 
problem of stepping up for long distance transmission could 
hardly be considered, so that necessarily the area for sup- 
plying power would be somewhat limited, say to three or 
four miles, for economical transmission. Water would bave 
to be obtained and fuel, though crude oil would naturally 
be the best for this purpose. The expense of upkeep for a 
movable steam plant would be considerable, in view of the 
lack of suitable foundation, with the incidental troubles of 
vibration and steam leakage. . 

The economy of keeping up steam on this machine could 
not be compared, horsepower for horsepower, with the 
power derived from refuse lumber or a waterfall, and the 
question of economy is, after all, the point to consider. 

The use of high tension transmission appears to be the 
practical solution of conveying power through the woods, 
with portable substations for stepping down to 440-550 
volts at each logging engine. The transmission voltage 
could be 11,000 or 22,000, according to requirements of 
distance and the amount of power needed. 

Unfortunately, there are very few figures to present at 
this time on electric logging, but this coming season will 
witness several electric logging engines in operation in 
different parts of the country, which obviously will add to 
the information on this subject. 


A. W. Clark wanted Mr. Barry to tell the cost of 
one kilowatt for one 10-hour day, and Mr. Barry said 
the cost would vary, but that Mr. Ransom had just 
stated that his company would sell power for 1% 
cents per kilowatt hour, equal to one and one-third 
horsepower. 


Electrical Operation Under Criticism. 


In introducing the next speaker President Blake 
said: ‘‘We owe a whole lot to the fellow that’s ‘agin’ 
us. J. R. Thompson is a consulting engineer of Port- 
land, Ore., and probably one of the most eminent elec- 
trical engineers on the Coast. He will talk to us in a 
fatherly way on the advantages and disadvantages of 
electricity in logging operations.’? [Mr. Thompson’s 
remarks appear on page 56.] 

Mr. Hole was on his feet immediately after Mr. 
Thompson had finished speaking, and disagreed with 
Mr. Thompson’s statements in the following terms: 


It is very evident that Mr. Thompson’s address is a reply 
to Mr. Barry’s and my own; and there are one or two 
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remarks I wish to make on the address we have just heard. 

In the first place, Mr. ‘Thompson made the statement that 
there are only two places where electric logging donkeys 
have been used. This is accounted for by the fact that only 
two electrical manufacturing companies have gone to the 
necessary expense to prove that electrical logging was feasi- 
ble. However, the two companies that made tests on elec- 
tric donkeys have purchased electric logging equipments. 

In regard to Mr. Thompson’s statement that larger motors 
would be necessary I wish to state that if much more capac- 
ity is demanded of donkeys than steam drive is giving it 
will be necessary to use ‘larger motors. However, if no 
more capacity is demanded than is being obtained at present 
it will not be necessary to increase the size of the motors. 
And in connection with this point it might be well to state 
and impress on your minds the fact that electrical manu- 
facturers will absolutely guarantee their motors and elec- 
trical apparatus to give satisfactory service. 

Mr. Thompson states that a steam turbo plant will cost 
from $65 to $75 per kilowatt. I wish to impress on you 
that this cost is higher than usual and also will include 
cost of first class building, turbo generators, transformers, 
switchboard, boilers and everything complete. 


Where Doctors Disagreed. 


Others disagreed with various items in Mr. Thomp- 
son’s address, including E. -F. Whitney, General Elec- 
trie Co., Portland. [Mr. Whitney’s remarks will appear 
in the Logging Department of a later issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

Mr. Thompson then elaborated somewhat on his ad- 
dress, urging that the matter of accidents is very 
important. He said that it is almost impossible to 
eliminate great danger when using electricity in the 
woods. 

B. R. Lewis wanted to know the difference in cost 
in labor of operating an electric and steam donkey, 
and Mr. Thompson stated that while two men would be 
saved on the electric donkey the electric donkey en- 
gineer would have to be more experienced and would 
command a high salary. 

This ended the discussion of Mr. Thompson’s paper, 
and time was taken for a few songs and instrumental 
selections by the congress entertainers, two colored 
men with exceptionally fine voices known as the 
‘*Wangdoodles.’’ Their efforts were roundly applaud- 
ed, and it was voted a happy idea to have them sing 
in this way in the middle of the afternoon, so as to 
break the long line of addresses and relieve the ten- 
sion for a few minutes. 

President Blake next introduced H. K. Benson, of 
the University of Washington, whose subject was 
“‘Utilization of Wood Waste.’’ Mr. Benson is a chem- 
ist and educator of prominence and has made an ex- 
tensive study of this particular subject. He is also a 
very pleasant speaker, and commanded the close atten- 
tion of his audience. 

There was no discussion of Mr. Benson’s address, 
and during a lull in the proceedings at this point H. M. 
Strathern took the opportunity to tell an Irish story 
which brought down the house. 


Humbird Lumber Co. 


Aerial Snubbing Device. 

R. R. Nestos, of the Nestos Timber Co., Bellingham, 
Wash., being unable to be present, his address on 
**Aerial Snubbing Device’? was read by J. 8S. Wilson, 
of the Washington Iron Works, Seattle. 


The timber that is being taken out by this rig was 1 
garded as inaccessible. Ownership passed through the 
hands of several people in the last few years, but none of 
them could figure a way to log the timber to make money 

It is on a bench and the side hill falls away so steep 
and is so rough that a pole road or chute was out of the 
question for the amount of timber there was to take. The 
idea of using an aerial line and lowering by gravity ap- 
pealed to us, but the difficulty was in getting a trolley to 
fulfill the requirements; that is, one to hold the log clear 
off the ground on the run down, and allow it to lower on 
the landing at the foot. 

I called on the Washington Iron Works and found it had 
patented a trolley for just such work as this. As it was 
an experiment we did not install a heavy rig, intending to 
try it out on cedar poles and later get a heavier trolley. 
We are still using the light trolley and take. down 100 
feet fir poles right along. A short time back we brought 
down a fir pole 110 feet long, 30-inch butt, 27-inch top. 

For snubbing we had a third drum with extra wide brake 
put on the yarder—a 10 by 12 halfbreed. A 1%-inch cable 
was stretched from a dead man below the landing in’ the 
bottom, through a block on a guyed head tree on the bluff 
and made fast to a stump, the slack of the line being taken 
up by means of a line on the yarder gypsy, with a double 
block purchase. The pole is yarded into the foot of the 
head tree and the snubbing line which is rove through the 
trolley and hooked on. 

It is then taken and hoisted up until a ball just above 
the line hook on the snubbing line engages with a grip in 
the trolley, and is held there, keeping the load clear of 
the ground. 

The load is now snubbed down to the landing, making the 
trip of 2,500 feet in from one to one and one-half minutes. 
At the point where the load is to be dropped there is a stop 
on the standing line which holds the trolley and frees the 
snubbing line from the grip, allowing the load to be low- 
ered on the landing. 

The load unhooked, the signal is given to the trolley 
back to the woods and the snubbing line is tightened 
up. When the ball on the snubbing line is hauled 
up short it releases the trolley from the stop, and the rig 
travels up the line to the head tree. At the head tree 
there is a latch clamped on the line, which holds the trol- 
ley, preventing it from running down hill while the loads 
are being hooped on. 

The trolley goes back to the woods in two and one-half 
minutes and though it is being worked intermittingly it 
makes 50 trips a day. Worked continually it could easily 
make 75 trips a day or more. As the yarder chaser hooks 
on there is only one man needed for the rig—the one at 
the snubbing drum, and it can always take away as many 
logs as it could be possible to get with one yarder. 

Owing to the cheapness in first cost and running ex- 
penses it can be worked to advantage under a variety of 
conditions on side hill work; for instance, on most hills 
one could yard up hill and let the logs down on the snub- 
bing line cheaper than to yard down hill. 

Twenty-five hundred feet is a satisfactory span in our 
ease. For steeper hillsides a longer line might be used, 
while for an easier slope the line would have to be shorter. 


s re- 


Morality in the Camp. 


The next speaker on the program was J. A. Goodell, 
industrial secretary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore., who spoke on Y. M. C. A. 
work in logging camps. This organization is doing a 
great work for good, and some of the things that Mr. 
Goodell explained were a revelation to many of those 
present. [On page 57 will be found the full text of 
Mr. Goodell’s address. ] 

The meeting then adjourned for the afternoon, Presi- 
dent Blake cautioning the members that Friday morn- 
ing’s session would start promptly at 9 o’clock. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 26. 


The Friday morning session was called to order by 
President Blake a little after 9 o’clock, and Secretary 
Cornwall read a few communications, among them be- 
ing a telegram from Robert T. Earle, Eureka, Cal., 
expressing regret at not being able to attend the con- 
gress; and a letter from the Missoula Chamber of 
Commerce urging that the congress select Spokane, 
Wash., as its next meeting place. 

The president announced that owing to the fact that 
the time was growing short C. O. Cole, of Bellingham, 
Wash., who had prepared an excellent technical article 
on electric log haulage, would defer presenting his 
address at the regular meeting, but would deliver it at 
1 o’clock, when those interested could come to the 
afternoon session a little early and hear Mr. Cole’s talk. 

Mr. Blake then appointed a committee the duty of 
which is to investigate the advisability of recommend- 
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BRINGING DUMP BACK TO POSITION. 


ing standard tools, rigging and machinery, similar to 
mechods now being followed by the Master Car Build- 
ers’ Association. It consists of W. W. Peed, J. Je 
Donovan, Joseph Irvine, J. H. McNaughton, J. D. 
Young, T. P. Jones, Kenneth Ross, D. J. O’Brien, W. O. 


Haines, A. G, Labbe, A. C. Marconier, G. K. Frink. 


The Practical Log Dump. 


In introducing the first speaker of the morning, James 
O’Hearne, ot the English Lumber Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Wash., President Blake stated that there are all kinds 
of log dumps, many of them unsatisfactory, and that 
the dump which Mr. O’Hearne would tell about was 
something new, and the supreme of all log dumps in 
Mr. U’Hearne’s opinion. In answer to this Mr. 
O’Hearne stated that President Blake was mistaken, 
in that this was not a new dump but an old one 
and an old principle. His address tollows: 


At the first logging congress held at Seattle, in 1909, 
dumps of all kinus were so thoroughly discussed that we 
thougot the subject had been settled for all time, but it 
seems that some of these subjects will not down. 

The tilting dump is one of the many ways of unloading 
logs, having iis udvantages and disuuvantages the sume us 
other methods. No dump will suit all conditions; one giving 
best satistaction at our camp muy not work at ail at 
another; one that may be constructed at low cost in one 
cump may be almost impossible to build in another. So we 
will simply describe its construction and the work it has 
done tor us, not entering in detail into the construction. 
Any camp using such dumps has blue prints of them which 
ean be examined for the asking. 

Details will differ in each aqump, depending on the shore 
line and contour of location where built. We have used piles 
for fuundation; it may be that in some places concrete 
could be used to advantage. Since putting ours in, 10 
years ago, we have entirely rebuilt it, strengthening many 
places that we found weuk; and for the roller timber, or 
axis, to work on, we have put a set of heavy cust iron chairs 
on the sills and cast iron cylinders on the roller. This gives 
the dump a much freer motion than under the first arrange- 
ment when we lined wooden bearings with leather. The 
roller timber—a stick 42 feet long by 20 inches square— 
two stringers, and a floor of ties and latch timbers above 
them, muke the platform of the dump upon which the truck 
is laid. The latch timbers—tive on each dump—extend about 
2 feet beyond the ties on the land side and are fastened 
down by iron latches that hold the dump stationary while 
the train is crossing. ‘The center latch timber. known as 
the trip timber, is longer and larger than the others, being 
36 feet long, 9 inches thick, and 18 inches wide at one 
end, tapering to 12 inches at the other. 

The dump is built in pairs, each 40 feet long with 30 feet 
of stationary track between. This arrangement allows logs 
of any length to be dumped. Two cars containing logs up 
to 40 feet can be spotted at once and dumped. To dump 
longer logs, one truck is spotted on each dump and the 
dumps tripped simultaneously. 


Operation Simple. 


The operation is simple, the cars being spotted, chains 
taken down, and latches knocked off. This center of the 
track is placed about 8 inches to the water side of the 
center of the roller timber, so that upon the removal of the 
latches the weight of the car causes the platform to revolve 
15 degrees on its axis, and the logs roll off. The dump 
is then brought back to position by the men walking out 
on the trip timber. Loads heavy on the land side will not 
trip the dump. Such loads are started by prying up on the 
trip timber. Slabs will not always roll off at this inclina- 
tion, and to take care of these we have a gin pole and 
throw them off by a pull from the locomotive. With three 
men working, the average time used is about 254 minutes a 
load—a good part of this being used in taking down and 
putting up the binding chains. 

Running water outside the dump facilitates the work by 
keeping the logs out of the way. though during slack tide 
we have had no great trouble, the disturbance of the water 
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caused by the logs falling in being sufficient to keep the 
dumped logs out of the way. Low water fs a more serious 
drawback. If the logs do not float away, there is more or 
less breakage of cedar when the logs are thrown in on the 
pile that forms. For this reason this would not be a satis- 
fuctory form of dump for camps that unload logs on the 
tide flats, often having nut enough water to float logs. 


Cost of the Dump. 


The cost of the dump will vary with different locations 
and the nature of the ground built upon. We encountered 
some quicksand and on that account put more piles in the 
foundation than was originally planned. The double dump 
complete can be built for a little more than $2,000 in any 
ordinary show. This does not allow anything for the timber 
used. We get out our own piles and hew the timbers, 
charging the dump for the labor but not the timber. The 
maintenance for the last seven years has been about $300 per 
year. During that time we have rebuilt the dump complete, 
the eost of rebuilding naturally being less than the cost 
of first building—some of the piles and timbers and most 
of the iron being used in the second construction. 

The dump has met our requirements well. Accidents to 
those working on it have been few. It is not hard on trucks 
or other equipment. and has taken care of any output we 
have had. We are now dumping about 350,000 a day and 
could take care of much more. 


Following Mr. O’Hearne’s address, Secretary Cornwall 
read a telegram from W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, 
Victoria, B. C., to the effect that he would be unable 
to attend the congress, but that H. R. MaeMillan, 
Chief Forester, would be on hand to read his address 
for him. 


Logging Engineers. 


The next speaker was Prof. E. T. Clark, of the 
University of Washington, Seattle, on the subject of 
‘*Logging Engineering.’’ In introducing Professor 
Clark Mr. Blake said: ‘‘Our University of Washington 
has been in the forefront in installing a schooi where 
logging engineers may be trained, and we are par- 
ticularly fortunate in having Mr. Clark address us 
on this subject.’’ Mr. Blake explained that it had 
been the intention to have several addresses on this 
subject, but that it had been decided in order to 
expedite matters to have Mr, Clark cover the subject 
generally, and then call on several of the members for 
discussion. Mr. Clark illustrated his address by means 
of a large topographical map which he prepared for this 
oceasion. [On page 58 will be found Mr. Clark’s 
address in full.] 

Said Mr. Blake: ‘‘Gentlemen, we consider this a 
very important matter, and we want a generous dis- 
cussion on the subject. I will ask Mr. O’Hesrne, 
of the English Logging Co., to tell something about 
his experiences in this line.’’ 
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THE DUMP IN ACTION. 


Mr, O’Hearne stated that he could hardly add any- 
thing of importance to what Mr. Clark had said; 
that all operators have their own ideas on these mat 
ters, and that the best thing to do is to give and 
take a little, and try to get a few little pointers that 
will better the logging systems. That this is really 
the object of the logging congress. He _ believed 
the loggers should have topographical maps of every 
operation, and suggested that a good way to break 
the cruisers in on this work would be to gather them 
in town for a month in the winter and have them 
work on it, giving them lectures, ete. He said he 
thought the results would warrant the logger paying 
for the lectures and police protection necessary during 
that month. Using a large topographical map for an 
illustration, Mr. O’Hearne pointed out the value of 
such a drawing for checking up corners, determining 
in advanee what the construction difficulties will be, 
and many other uses. He said that with such a map 
the engineers, with only pocket instruments, can lay 
out spurs, mark out stations, elevations, directions, 
slopes, etc., and when they get ready to run the pre 
liminary line and start location it would be found 
much easier, 


Value of the Topographical Map. 


Discussing this same subject, H. P. Henry, of the 
Lumbermen’s Engineering Co., Portland, Ore., offered 
some pertinent suggestions. |These will be published 
in the Logging Department of a later number of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

J. P. Van Orsdel, of Portland also discussed the 
value of the topographical map, stating that he usually 
made an additional map made to a scale of 200 feet 
to the inch, and that on this the details obtainable 
were very valuable, showing all little irregularities. 
The value of the map and the details obtainable, he 
said, depend entirely on how much the logger wants 
to pay for his map, but he thought that any reasonable 
expense for this purpose is justifiable. 

W. W. Peed, of Eureka, Cal., also discussed the 
matter, saying that the cost of the maps is what 
interests the ordinary operator, and that $1 an acre 
should be a maximum price covering a map for prac- 
tically any conditions. He stated that his concern 
has made several expensive mistakes by reason of 
not having the maps, one of these costing the com- 
pany $50,000. Said Mr. Peed: ‘‘With a good topo- 
graphical map a person can almost take a day out 
in the woods, by simply walking from one office 
to another and looking over the map.’’ He advised by 
all means to get a map that is accurate, as any 
other will only lead to trouble. 

T. J. Humbird, of Sandpoint, Idaho, suggested that 
the logging congress should gather information as to 
who are competent to do the engineering work on 
the Coast, and disseminate the information. President 
Blake announced that this would be done. 

Mr. Blake then introduced J. J. Donovan, of Belling- 
ham, Wash., by saying, ‘‘The wandering lamb has 
arrived.’? 

Cartography in Effective Use. 

Said Mr. Donovan: ‘‘True, I feel like a wandering 

lamb, arriving here just in time to find that my 
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place on the program has been filled by others, who 
have taken away all my thunder.’’ Mr. Donovan said 
that he came to the logging congress more for the 
purpose of getting acquainted than to tell of topo- 
graphical maps, and that because he had been put 
down for an address last year he had escaped to 
Europe. Mr. Donovan said that he well remembered 
the first meeting of the congress at Seatle, when there 
were only a few in attendance, and that now at only 
the fourth meeting the great crowd attending proved 
what a successful organization it is. 

Regarding topographical maps Mr, Donovan said 
that in present day logging the timber owner who 
does not have some sort of a survey of his land shows 
very poor judgment. He continued: 

It may be that in the old days of the bull team a topo- 
graphical map was not necessary, but it is certain that 
in present day logging, with our electric donkeys, our sky 
lines. ete., €a man must know the ground in order to operate 
at the least expense. The methods of making the maps 
may differ, but this is of no importance. The thing is to 
have the details and have them accurate. A man can not 
condemn his business as a losing game if he does not know 
these points, and he can't very well know them unless he 
has figured them out in advance by means of topographical 
maps. I wouldn't advise carrying the expense too far, not 
beyond the economical point, but the more complete and 
detailed information you have, the better. 


Forestry Work in British Columbia. 


H. R. MacMillan, who was present as a personal 
representative of W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, Vic- 
toria, b. C., then read Mr. Ross’ very interesting 
paper on forestry work in British Columbia. [The Log- 
ging Department of a later issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN will give Mr. Ross’ paper in full.] 

At the conclusion of the paper Mr. Donovan said, 
‘*T will say they do some things better in Canada, 
and I hope, for one, our friends here will read this 
article carefully and profit by it.’’ 





Sugar and Yellow Pine Logging. 


President Blake then introduced the next speaker, 
I. F. Spencer, of the McCloud River Lumber Co., 
McCloud, Cal., saying that while the north Coast 
logger may think he has more problems to face in 
getting out the timber than in any other section of 
the country this is not always true, and that Mr. 
Spencer would tell of the problems met in his part 
of the country, and how they are solved. 

Illustrating his talk with 20 fine, enlarged photo- 
graphs of operations, Mr. Spencer, who is one of the 
prominent loggers and lumbermen of the country and 
who thoroughly understands all about medern sugar 
and California white pine logging operations, read a 
paper of exceptional value. [This will be found on 
page 59.] 

When Mr. Spencer had finished Mr. Blake said that 
he represents the biggest California pine industry in 
the world, and that a vote of thanks should be extended 
to him by the congress for his having taken the time 
to appear before that body and explain his methods. 
Such a resolution of thanks was immediately and en- 
thusiastically carried. 

H. C. Clair asked Mr. Spencer as to a comparison of 
cost of the logging of fir and pine, to which Mr, Spencer 
answered that his concern was not cutting fir, taking 
out only the pine timber, but that under equal con- 
ditions the cost of logging fir and pine would be identi- 
eal. He stated that, roughly speaking, the logs can 
be put on the cars at from $2.25 to $2.75 per thousand. 

At the suggestion of T. J. Humbird a resolution was 
passed to the effect that the congress should have 
copies of the address which had been prepared by Will- 
iam R. Ross, of Victoria, and read by Mr. MacMillan, 
sent to all the senators and representatives of the five 
timbered States. Mr. Humbird believed that our repre- 
sentatives in Congress can get some good pointers by 
reading Mr. Ross’ address. 


Utilizing Logged-Off Lands. 
As the time was growing short, Walter H. Graves, 
a land clearing engineer of Portland, Ore., who was 


scheduled to speak on the clearing of logged-off lands, 
decided to cut his address down to a 2-minute talk, and 


a 
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have the full paper printed and distributed to the mem- 
bers, when they can read it at their leisure. Speaking 
briefly, he said that Oregon and Washington send out 
annually from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 for food stuffs 
that really should be raised right in these States. The 
development of the logged-off lands, he said, is the only 
solution for this remarkable condition. He said that 
the Coast has not been progressive in this matter; that 
no modern ideas have been applied to it, and he em- 
phasized strongly the necessity of waking up to the 
utilization of the logged-off lands. 

Mr. Graves’ point of view was that, inasmuch as the 
population in a lumber district depends upon the in- 
dustry itself, unless the cut-over land is made fit for 
cultivation ‘‘the sequel of the lumbering business is 
recession.’’ The land should be cleared, not only for 
that part of the population already there that desires 
to stay and for the city denizen who has heard the cali 
“‘back to the farm,’’ but, in the opinion of the speaker, 
‘‘there is many a sturdy yeoman within the ranks of the 
nomadic employment seekers drifting about the North- 
west who would be willing enough to take a turn at 
the soil were he afforded even halt an opportunity.’’ 

The urban population of the Coast, Mr. Graves said, 
is already large in proportion to the territory embraced, 
and the ratio will continue to increase. He said that 
a farm unit of 20 acres would be sufficient to support 
a family and by intensive farming allow profit. As an 
illustration of the possibilities in the way of settlement 
the speaker said that not fewer than 23,000,000 acres 
of timbered area of the Pacific slope could be employed 
for crop production and of this 6,000,000 acres may be 
classified as logged-oft land. The gist of his argument 
was that the settlement of this land by substantial 
farmers would increase the productive wealth of that 
section of the United States to an amount that nobody 
can at this time undertake to estimate. 

Mr. Graves discussed the engineering problems involved 
in the clearmg of lands and suggested the advisability 
of proceeding in the work of preparation for settle- 
ment along intelligent lines. 


Cattle on Logged-Off Land. 


The final address of the morning session, one of the 
most interesting, was that of D. O. Lively, of the Port- 
land Union Stock Yards Co., Portland, on the subject, 
‘*Live Stock on Cut-over Lands.’’ President Blake 
said of Mr. Lively: ‘‘He tried to pull this same stunt 
off in Portland two years ago. Told us how the price 
of beef would go down when we put cattle on the 
ranges. This was two years ago, but I have failed to 
notice any effect on the price of beef.’’ Mr. Lively 
might almost be called a spellbinder, as he has a good, 
strong voice and knows how to use it. [His address is 
to appear in a later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
in its Logging Department. ] 

When Mr. Lively had finished speaking President 
Blake told the congress something concerning him that 
had already been guessed: that he is the best authority 
on live stock in the country today, and has been chosen 
as the commissioner of live stock for the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition to be held in San Francisco in 1915. 

J. J. Donovan, who was always bobbing up with 
some witty remark, suggested that a copy of Mr. 
Lively’s address be sent to the author of ‘‘Pigs is 
Pigs,’? 

This concluded the Friday morning session of the 
congress. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 26. 


When the meeting convened Friday afternoon at 
2 o’elock the large assembly hall, for the first time, 
was completely filled. President Blake immediately 
called for the committee reports, and Chairman Frank 
H. Lamb presented the report of the committee on reso- 
lutions, which follows in full: 


RESOLUTIONS, 


The Pacific Logging Congress desires to extend its sincere 
thanks to the Tacoma loggers and the lumbermen of Tacoma 
generally for their generous entertainment; and especially the 
members of the local committee on entertainment, through 
whose untiring efforts the pleasure of the congress has been 
appreciably augmented. 


A special vote of thanks is tendered the St, Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. for the delightful outing and entertainment af 
forded at their camp. 

We also desire to express to the Tacoma Commercial Club 
our appreciation of the use of their spacious and comfortable 
rooms and for courtesies extended. 

The thanks of this congress are due the management of the 
various railroads for their hearty cooperation in securing re- 
duced rates for the attendants, and to the lumber press and 
the daily newspapers of Tacoma for the valuable service they 
have rendered in advertising the session. 


Logging Engineering as a Profession. 


The congress pledges its hearty support and best efforts to 
the creation of the profession of logging engineering, as a 
distinct branch of mechanical science, and its cooperation in 
the endeavor of the different universities to create a depart 
ment of logging engineering. We believe the timbered States 
and Provinces of the West should make liberal appropriations 
for the adequate equipment and proper maintenance of logging 
engineering courses in their universities, and for the secur 
ing of the highest type of educators for carrying out the work 

Creation of State and National Forests. 

This congress believes that the growing of timber is a 
National and State function and each State should make a 
caretul examination of its cut-over lands unfit for agricultural 
purposes and better adapted for reforestation, with a view ot 
purchase through condemnation or otherwise, and proceed to 
the creation of State and National forests, 


Use of Troops in National Forests. 


The Pacific Logging Congress believes in the expenditure by 
the various State and Provinces of liberal and auequate ap 
propriation for forest fire protection. To this end we in 
dorse the efforts being made tor the creation of field military 
posts near the National forests, with a view of utilizing the 
National troops where emergencies arise in the protection of 
the National forests from fire. 


Workmen’s Compensation Legislation. 


The Pacific Logging Congress pledges its earnest and hearty 
support to the enactment of salutary and humane legislation 
bearing on the question of workmen’s compensation, The 
congress favors the German system whereby thg employer, 
the workmen and the State each contribute to the Tund tor the 
benefit of the injured workman and his tamily. 

This congress, which has always taken an active interest 
in the passage of remedial! legislation looking to the care and 
protection of the men who labor in the logging and lumber 
industry, heartily indorses the passage of the workmen’s com 
pensation law now in effect in the State of Washington, which 
has become operative since our last session. This congress be 
lieves that similar legislation should be enacted in the States 
of Oregon, California, Idaho and Montana and in British 
Columbia, thus insuring a fixed and definite amount for the 
injured workman and protecting the employer from unjust 
litigation. This congress believes that in the passage of laws 
bearing on the question of workmen’s compensation there 
should, as far as possible, be uniformity in the territory em 
braced in its jurisdiction. 

We desire especially to thank C. A. Pratt, chairman In 
dustrial Insurance Commission of the State of Washington, for 
his splendid, illuminating address on this subject. 


The Chair of Logging Engineering. 


And Whereas, the logging and lumber industry is probably 
the largest single contributor to the support of our higher 
educational institutions, and such institutions have for a long 
time supplied special courses for those engaged in othér in- 
dustries; now, therefore, be it 

Resvlved,: that the fourth session of the Pacific Logging 
Congress does hereby petition the State Universities of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and British 
Columbia to provide courses in logging engineering and 
to grant degrees upon completition of such courses. Your 
committee suggests that there be appointed a committee 
of three in the various States and Provinces mentioned 
above whose duty shall be to present to the governing 
bodies of such universities and to the legislatures of the 
various States and Provinces, asking the support for such a 
chair of logging engineering, this committee to have full power 
in each State or Province to raise money by donations or 
otherwise necessary to carry on the campaign, or if ad- 
visable to assist directly in the support of such a chair of 
lugging engineering; this committee to cooperate with the 
faculties of such universities in planning such courses as may 
be required. Your committee suggests the following com 
mittees: 

British Columbia: <A. D. McRea, Peter Lund, John Hendig. 

Washington: George S. Long, J. J. Donovan, E. P. Blake. 

Idaho: T. J. Humbird, William Deary, A. F. Blackwell. 

Montana: Kenneth Ross, W. E. Wells, Mr. Millet. 

Oregon: J. S. O’Gorman, H. C, Clair, J. D, Young, Frank 
H. Lamb. 

California: W. W. Peed, George X. Wendling, C. R. Johnson. 


Mr. Lamb also included a vote of thanks to Brother 
Frank B. Cole for his troupe of traveling minstrels who 
had so royally entertained the members of the congress 
during the lunch hours and at other times. The report 
of the resolutions committee was unanimously adopted. 


Ways and Means. 


The report of the auditing and finance committee was 
presented by Chairman George S. Long. He took oc- 
easion to compliment very highly the work of Sec- 
retary-Treasurer George M. Cornwall and spoke par- 
ticularly of the fact that all of the traveling expenses 
of Mr. Cornwall and his assistants, as well as printing 
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and advertising for the congress, have been kept down 
to $1,750. 

His report showed that a year ago there was a deficit 
of $800.86, and that since that time $720 has been paid 
in in dues, and $1,855 raised by subscription, leaving a 
balance of $2,575. The aggregate of bills, ineluding 
the $800 deficit, amounted to $2,534.41, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand at the start of the present congress of 
$40.59. He stated that there would be no assessment 
of the members present, but that any one who felt like 
contributing to the expenses could do so. He stated 
that all the expenses of the present congress, such as 
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for the hall, lunch, entertainment, etc., were paid for 
by the Tacoma entertainment committee from funds it 
had personally raised for the purpose. 

The report was adopted as read and placed on file. 


To Meet Next in Spokane. 


The committee on next place of meeting, of which 
J. P. McGoldrick was chairman, presented the follow- 
ing report, which was adopted: 


We recommend that the invitation extended by the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the Inland Empire be accepted 
and that Spokane be selected as the next place of meeting 
of the Pacific Logging Congress. 

J. P. M’GouLprRIcxK, 

T. J. HUMBIRD, 

H. C. CLAIR, 

W. W. PEED, 
GEORGE WEISEL. 


Committee. 
Officers Elected. 
The nominating committee, of which J. D. Young 
was chairman, presented the following report: 
We, your nominating committee, beg leave to place in 
nomination the following: 


President—E. P. Blake, Seattle 
Vice President—H. C. Clair, Portland, Ore. 
M 


Secretary and Treasurer—George Cornwall, Portland, 
Ore. 

Executive Committee—George W. Weisel, Montana; H. M. 
Strathern, Idaho; George W. ponkao yn, Washington; J. S. 
O’Gorman, Oregon; W. W. Peed, California; Peter Lund, 


3ritish Columbia. 
J. D. YOUNG, 
H. M. STRATHERN, 
J. P. VAN ORSDEL, 
GEORGE H. NEWELL, 
Committee. 
Those placed in nomination by*the committee were 
unanimously chosen as the officers for the ensuing year. 
President Blake said: ‘‘So far as I am personally 
concerned, gentlemen, while I think you have made a 
sad mistake I am very grateful.’’ 


Industrial Insurance. 


The president then introduced as the first speaker 
of the afternoon C. A. Pratt, chairman of the Wash- 
ington Industrial Insurance Commission, Olympia, 
Wash., saying that the industrial insurance law of the 
State of W ashington has meant more and created more 
discussion than ‘probably any other recent legislation, 
and that he felt the congress should be particularly 
grateful to Mr. Pratt for appearing before it and ex- 
plaining the law and how it is working. 

Mr. Pratt, in his address, analyzed and explained the 
provisions of the Washington State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which has been in operation about nine 
months. All the extra-hazardous industries of the State 
are divided into 47 classes, and are included within 
the terms of the act. Each class has a fund of its own, 
from which all payments for injury are made. These 
funds, however, pay for accident only, the cost of the 
administration of the law being paid out of the general 
tax of the State. For the first 22 months of its opera-, 
tion an appropriation of $150,000 was made by the legis- 
lature. From the last of October to July 1, $699, 508.2 ee 
was collected in the form of assessments. Claims amount- 
ing to $256,285.86 have been paid, and $161,154.49 has 
been set aside for pensions, the balance in the treasury 
being $282,067.37. 

The speaker said, in reply to the statement of casualty 
companies, that the commission had not enough money to 
meet its death losses and pensions; that the reserves are 
based on 3% per cent interest, while the State treas- 
urer has about $161,154.49 invested in bonds at 5 and 6 
per cent. Continuing along this line, the speaker de- 
clared that if the law should go out of effect at once 
every pension is provided for, and the money is on 
hand to meet it. 

Mr. Pratt presented tables and figures showing the 
causes of injury and the personal fault to which they 
were properly attributed. These figures suggest that one 
of the chief benefits from an act of this kind lies in the 
stimulus it affords to the exercise of care in hazardous 
operations. Frequent inspections by State officials and 
direct liability for injury are very potent influences to 
induce the providing of safeguards by the employer 
and the exercise of care by the employee. 


Tool Systems. 


Following Mr. Pratt’s address, W. W. Peed talked 
to the meeting on the subject of ‘‘Tool Systems.’’ 

Mr. Peed, instead of undertaking to outline a de- 
tailed system that might apply to all camps, described 
somewhat completely the system that his concern 
uses. Prior to 1911 the repairs to rigging and donkey 
engines were made by each camp, but at the begin- 
ning of last year the engine equipment and black- 
smith shop were transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the camp foreman to that of the master mechanic. 
Under this system the mechanical department is re- 
sponsible for the condition of engines and machinery, 
and this jurisdiction extends even to the engineer 
and fireman so far as the condition and repairs are 
concerned. The operating of the machines, however, 
from the time they start in the morning until they 
quit at night, is under the jurisdiction of the camp 
foreman. On doing away with the camp blacksmith 
an all-round machinist was substituted. This ma- 
chinist represented the master mechanic in the woods 
and went from donkey to donkey to make necessary 
repairs. 


The adoption of the system inaugurated in 1911 
did away with all camp blacksmiths and centralized 
the department work. This method is based on the 
assumption that the duty of the camp foreman is to 
deliver logs from the stump to the car as fast as 
possible and that any duties that take his attention 
from the actual movement of logs lessens his ef- 
ficiency. 

A general tool inspector is appointed and placed 
in charge of tool stock rooms, repairs and accounts. 
A tool house or storeroom is established in each camp 
in connection with the commissary and is provided 
with rigging enough to care for general breakages. 
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At the central shop storeroom a reserve stock is pro- 
vided. 


Evolution of the Logging Industry. 


The next speaker was J. D. Young, of the Inman- 
Poulsen Logging Co., Kelso, Wash., who, according to 
President Blake, is one of the old standbys of the asso- 
ciation. He said ‘‘When logs are high Mr. Young eats 
by it, and when low he swears by it. He knows all 
about logging, having been in this country almost from 
the beginning of the logging industry out here.’’ In 
answer to this Mr. Young said, ““At least half the lies 
the president has told you about me are not true.’ 
[| Mr. Young’s interesting address on the ‘‘ Evolution of 
the Logging Industry’’ will appear in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S Logging Department in a later issue. | 


Specialties in Machinery. 


The addresses of O. J. Evenson, of the Benson Tim- 
ber Co., Clatskanie, Ore., on ‘‘Improved Loading Ma- 
chine,’’? and Henry Kalb, of the Quiniault Lumber Co., 
Raymond, Wash., on ‘‘Air Snubbing Machines,’’ were 
read by Secretary Cornwall, neither of the gentlemen 
having been able to attend the meeting. 

Mr. Evenson described the methods in use by his 
concern in loading logs, which, he said, eliminated all 
the trouble which arises from the conditions that he 
has to contend with in finding a suitable place for 
landing or rollway to load logs on a ear. 

The device consists of two well-guyed trees or gin 
poles, one on each side of the track, 200 to 800 feet 
apart. A 1%-inch eable is stretched from one tree 
to the other about 40 to 60 feet from the ground. 
A special carriage rides the line and can be racked in 
either direction at a speed of 800 feet a minute, the 
two upper drums of this loader doing the racking. 
The lower drum is for the main line or lifting line, 
which is fastened as a tail hold to one of the trees 
used as a tight line, and then passes through the two 
lower sheaves of the carriage, looping down to an- 
other special block in the bite of this line, which 
gives the engine a block purchase on the log. One 
of the advantages of the system described is that the 
landing is never blocked and it is always possible to 
pick up the log wanted in order to make up a carload. 
The system also is advantageous in that logs of the 
largest size in length can be handled, Mr. Evenson’s 
company handling logs of a maximum length of 160 
feet. 

The air snubbing machine described by Mr. Kalb 
is designed to facilitate the handling of logs in rough 
territory where the building of railroads is impossible 
or too expensive, and where the handling of logs in 
chutes without control is not advisable owing to the 
rough usage that the logs are subjected to. Mr. 
Kalb’s company is now using an air machine for 
snubbing logs in a three-pole chute on a 30 per cent 
grade about 2,000 feet long, and the machine is 
working in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

This machine is set at the top of the chute and 
acts as a head block for the road engine as well as a 
snubber. With this machine Mr. Kalb said he could 
snub logs down almost any grade and retain almost ab- 
solute control of the logs. The machine has a gov- 
ernor which controls the speed of the logs and it is 
impossible for them to exceed the desired speed. 


Air on Logging Trucks. 


A subject of considerable importance to loggers of 
the Coast, and which has given much trouble in the 
past is ‘‘Application of Air on Logging Trucks.’’ 
Harry Turney, of Portland, Ore., had prepared a paper 
on this subject, and it was read by the secretary. [Its 
publication is deferred to a later issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and will appear in the Logging Depart- 
ment. | 

Mr. Turney’s paper envoked some discussion. J. J. 
Donovan wanted to know how many of these trucks 
were in use, and Mr. Turney said that none were 
actually in use. Mr. Donovan then stated his objec- 
tions to rigging individual trucks with air connections. 
Others who briefly discussed this subject were E, S. 
Collins, A. B. Wood, J. D. Young, and George Taitt, 
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the last saying that he believed that the scheme could 
be made to work if the right sized cylinder could be 
obtained. He was in favor of something being done 
along this line, and was unable to see any reason why 
a standard truck could not be equipped with air. 

Peter Lund, Crows Nest Pass Lumber Co., Wardner, 
B. C., stated that he appreciated seeing so many 
young men engaged in the work of improving the 
difficulties of the logger. He believed that Mr. Tur- 
ney’s truck is feasible provided arrangements can be 
made for taking care of extra connections. 

J. J. Donovan asked if there was a single truck 
now being used equipped with air and found success- 
ful, and no one present knew of one. 


Burning Slash. 


E. T. Allen, of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, Portland, Ore., then took up and dis- 
cussed the important subject of slash burning. This sub- 
ject is of most timely and vital interest, naturally, to 
all north Coast loggers and lumbermen, and Mr. Allen’s 
remarks were given close attention. 

Inasmuch as the problem of burning 
slash is closely related to the subject of 
fuel used by logging and other locomotives, 
Mr. Allen submitted information regarding 
the practices of the various railroads and 
gave some of the reasons that had led to 
the substitution of oil for coal for fuel. 
Among these reasons were the economy in 
first cost as well as in handling, the com- 
fort of passengers, reduction of labor in 
firing and the practical elimination of fire 
risk. 

The conclusion drawn by Mr. Allen after 
an investigation among all the large rail- 
roads of that section was that oil was the 
best fuel. 


With regard to slashings, he said that 
they must be burned. Another question is 
how they should be burned, and how they 
may be burned at the lowest cost. Generally 
speaking, Mr. Allen thought that summer 
slash should be burned in the fall, but that 
the winter slashings should be burned the 
following spring. 


Logging Flume Construction. 


There being no discussion of Mr. Allen’s address, W. 
D. Starbird, of Spokane, Wash., was called on for his 
paper on the construction of logging flumes. President 
Blake, in introducing Mr. Starbird said: ‘‘This is not 
a new subject, but the building of a wooden flume 
down a rocky canyon is no small undertaking and is 
well worthy of discussion.’’ 

Mr. Starbird devoted his address to a description 
of the construction and operation of flumes in the 
handling of logs. The flume, he said, when at all 
feasible has many advantages over a railroad, water 
and a descending grade being the only requisites. 
Grades of 1 to 25, and even 30 per cent are practic- 
able, while 10 or 12 per cent is conceded to be the 
maximum for a railroad. Continuing, the speaker 
discussed the curvatures permissible in flume construc- 
tion limitations as to the length of flumes and cost of 
construction and operation. Finally, he described 
somewhat in detail an example of flume construction 
that is in successful operation. 


Aerial Snubbing Device. 


R. B. Nestos, of the Nestos Timber Co., Bellingham, 
described a device which, he said, was in a measure an 
experiment and therefore the trolley used was light, 
but that this concern was taking down 100 feet of fir 
poles at a load regularly. For this snubbing work he 
had a third drum with an extra wide brake put on 
the yarder. A 1%-inch cable was stretched from a 
dead man below the landing in the bottom, through 
a block on a guyed‘head tree on the bluff, and made 
fast to a stump. The pole is yarded in to the foot of 
the head tree and the snubbing line, which is rove 
through the trolley, is hooked on. The trolley extends 
2,500 feet and makes the trip in from one to one and 
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one-half minutes. The speaker described somewhat in 
detail the construction and operation of the trolley. 


Sanitation in Camps. 

W. R. Hume, of Oakland, Cal., discussed the subject of 
sanitation in camps in a very interesting manner, cover- 
ing the location and selection of the camp site and the 
planning or laying out of the camp itself, water supply, 
and all other phases of camp arrangement and camp 
life that directly affect the health and consequently 
the efficiency of camp employees. 


Maintenance of Power in the Logging Camp. 


The address by E. T. Earle, of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., Samoa, Cal., was designed to lay down some of 
the rules that should be used for preserving the 
logging equipment in the highest state of efficiency. 
A part of his plan was to supply each engineer with 
a pad for making a detailed daily report concerning 
the condition of his engine. Repairs of the engines 
are taken care of by the machinist who reports the 
repairs made to the master mechanic every evening. 
Mr. Earle laid special stress upon the importance of 





having men who are not only capable engineers, but 
who are conscientious and faithful employees as well. 
It is the practice of his engineers to call up the mas- 
ter mechanic after 6:15 every evening and report 
conditions. 

Picking Up Railroad Track. 

The last address of the session was that of G. M. 
Byrkit, Portland, Ore., logging superintendent for the 
George Palmer Lumber Co., on a machine for picking 
up railroad track, which because of the absence of 
Mr. Byrkit was read by Secretary Cornwall. 

Mr. Byrkit described a machine for picking up rail- 
road’ track, which he said required only a small two- 
drum donkey with a water tank on sied. By means 
of the machine which he described, he said, 12 to 
14 men will pick up and load from 1,000 to 1,200 feet 
in a day of 10 hours. The work is usually done without 
a locomotive, but if one is at hand rapid work can be 
done spotting only a short distance from the track and 
using more men to loosen rails and pile up ties. 

This concluded the program, and after inviting every 
one present to attend the banquet in the evening at 
the Tacoma Commercial Club President Blake officially 
closed the fourth annual Pacific Logging Congress. 


LOGGING CONVENTION NOTES. 


William Deary, manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., Potlatch, Idaho, had been expected to present an 
address dealing with the electrical logging being done 
by his company. This concern has been using an elec- 
tric engine in breaking landings at its Elk River mill 
and so far it has been working satisfactorily, but Mr. 
Deary did not consider its experience sufficient to en- 
able him to give a paper containing data which would 
be of any great use for those attending the congress. 
However, by next year, he hopes to be able to prepare 
something in the way of a paper which will contain 
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sufficient figures and data to be of much interest and 
value to loggers who are awaiting electrical logging 
experiments with much interest. 

Two men who took an exceptionally great interest 
in the congress and who attended every and 
listened attentively to each address and discussion were 
C. L. Trabert, secretary of the C. A. Smith Timber Co., 
and» Vernon A. Smith, treasurer of the C. A. Smith 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. Vernon Smith is the son 
of President C. A. Smith of the company and is lo 
cated at Marshfield, where its manufacturing and log 
ging operations are centered, and takes an active in- 
terest in the company’s work. Mr. Trabert looks after 
the Smith timber interests, and until the company’ 
headquarters were moved to Oakland last spring was 
for many years associated with Mr. Smith at Minne 
apolis. He is deeply interested in timber and forestry 
matters, and the discussion of logging, forestry and 
timber matters naturally appealed to him. 

In the assembly hall was prominently displayed a 
large banner on which was inscribed, ‘‘You’ll Like 
Tacoma.’’ Some wit deftly changed this to read, 

“* (George) You’ll (Wood) Like Taeoma.’’ 
About 


session 


every one present knew George 
Youle, western manager for the Woods 
Machine Co., 3oston, and the joke was 
therefore appreciated. 

Miss Helen Horn, a beautiful and tal 
ented young lady of Tacoma, was kind 
enough to sing two or three of the recent 
popular songs during the noon interval 
Friday. Her audience encored her so in- 


sistently that she finally had to leave the 
room or they would probably have ‘had her 
singing all afternoon. 

Donald Whitman, the young son of L. 
L. Whitman, of Tacoma, was in charge of 
the cigar booth, where all comers were sup- 
plied with their favorite brands, this being 
a treat by the Tacoma entertainment com- 
mittee. 

Among the timber experts in attendance 
at the congress was J. H. Tucker, presi 
dent of the J. H. Tucker Co., Portland, 
Ore., which makes a specialty of surveying, 
cruising, and the making of topographical 
maps of timber tracts. Mr. Tucker has 
been cruising timber on the Pacifie Coast for the last 21 
years and has an extensive knowledge of western timber 
as a result. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & ‘a- 
coma Lumber Co., was very much in evidence all 
through the trip and he and H. G. Foster, second vice 
president, Charles A. Foster, secretary of the com 
pany, and J. H. Burnside, sales manager, were busy 
doing all in their power to entertain their guests and 
in this they succeeded in thirty-third degree manner. 

THE EXHIBITS. 

One of the interesting exhibits was that of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in which were 
shown a number of photographs of what the Y. M. C. A. 
is doing in the logging and lumber camps. The asso- 
ciation has buildings at the camps of the Sunset Tim- 
ber Co., Firdale, Wash., and at the plant of the Doty 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Doty, Wash., as well as at Croc- 
kett, Cal., and Cloquet, Minn. 

Some interesting data were displayed on large cards 
at this exhibit regarding the lumber industry of Wash- 
ington, the output of which was added to by manu 
facturing to the extent of $52,276, of which 60 per 
cent, or $31,327, goes to the wage earners annually. 
There are employed in the lumber industry in Wash- 
ington, 43,749 wage earners, of which two-thirds, or 
28,291, are at work in the mills, and 14,458 in the log- 
ging camps. 

An interesting exhibit was that of the Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Co., of which M. H. Dickinson, man- 
ager of the Pacific coast end of the company’s busi- 
ness, with headquarters in Seattle, was in charge. 
The company had a miniature logging operation 
equipped with Lidgerwood logging devices, with real 
earth and small fir trees, to add to the realistic ap 
pearance of the exhibit. Miniature logs were picked 
(Continued on page 63) 
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LOGGING WITH ELECTRICITY UNDER ALL CONDITIONS—A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


[Address delivered by 8. E. Hodge, of Portland, Ore.,at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash., July 25-27, 1912.] 


Mr. Mereen nas asked me to supplement his paper 
with a description of the electric yarding machine tested 
last fall at Marshfield. It was my privilege to represent 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. during 
these tests, which extended over a period of about six 
weeks. ; 

‘lhe electric yarding engine tested at Marshfield was, 
I believe, the first machine ever specially buiit for 
electric yarding or roading work. There may have been 
some electric loading or unloading engines in use prior 
to this time. but I have not heard of them. In view 
of this machine being what might be called the first 
purely electric yarding engine the results of the tests are 
especially gratifying, as it was found necessary to make 
practically no changes in the construction of the machine. 

There is, I believe, a feeling among a great many 
loggers that electric motors can not be as nicely or as 
easily controlled as steam engines, and that electric 
drive is not as flexible as steam drive. The opinion of a 
representative of an electrical manufacturing company 
is of course liable to prejudice in favor of his own Cause, 
but I believe that any logger or any other unprejudiced 
person who had the opportunity of witnessing the electric 
varder in operation will agree that for flexibility and 
ease of control the electric yarder is the equal of a 
steam donkey. : 

In determining on what kind of tests should be made 
after the opportunity was given it was decided to begin 
at the hardest end of the line. Then if motor drive 
was found satisfactory it could be assumed that no 
unsurmountable obstacles would be encountered in apply- 
ing electric power io all classes of logging work. It was 
therefore decided to make the tests on a yarding engine 
rather than on a roading, swing or loading engine. 

Preparing for Conclusive Tests. 

The opportunity for testing this engine was afforded 
by the co-operation of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., the Smith-Powers Logging Co., the Wil- 


lamette Iron & Steel Co., the Oregon Power Co. and 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manutacturing Co. The 
Smith companies furnished_the timber and Jabor. rhe 
Willamette Iron & Steel Co. built an_ 11x13 Humboldt 


yarding engine for motor drive. The Oregon Power Co. 
supplied the necessary electric power and the W esting- 
house Co. supplied the motor and _ other electrical 
apparatus. : 

Fy Smith companies provided a location for the tests 
near their mill The ground which could be covered 
from this location had been logged over twice before 
with bull teams and therefore the timber was very scat- 
tering and the underbrush and growth of alder were 
extremely heavy. It was necessary to choose a location 
within a reasonable distance of Marshfield, as all the 
electric power was to come from the Marshfield plant of 
the Oregon Power Co. With the location chosen, oppor- 


SP eggs. And ide - eging i yn hiil and 
tunity was provided for logging up hill, down l 
along the side of hills. ‘lhere were plenty of stumps 


to be logged through and one or two steep canyons were 
in the line of travel of most of the logs. In fact the 
eonditions under which the donkey operated for a large 
portion of time were practically as severe as the severest 
conditions met in commercial logging. 


Equipment, 


The drums and gears of the yarding engine were the 


same as on the standard steam-driven Humboldt 
machine. On one end of the crank shaft there was a 
gear which meshed with an idler which in turn was 


driven by the pinion on the end of the motor shatt. 


These gears were designed to give a ratio of 2.1 between 
motor and crank shaft. This gear ratio gave a maxi- 
mum speed of nearly 300 revolutions per minute on the 
erank shaft, which is very close to the light running 
speed of a steam donkey. 

The motor was mounted directly 
frame of the donkey. 

The controller was placed so that the engineer could 
operate it with his left hand as with a steam donkey, 
leaving his right hand free for operation of the friction 
lever. No part of the apparatus was placed on the 
engineer’s platform, so that the macnine would not be 
affected in any way by removing this platform when 
moving the donkey. The resistance for controlling the 
speed of the motor was placed back of the engine. The 
circuit breaker was mounted on the rear wall of the 
donkey house, there being plenty of room on the sled 
for the motor-driven air compressor. 
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Technical Terms for Laymen. 

Before describing the electrical apparatus in detail it 
might be well to expiain briefly a few of the more com- 
mon electrical terms; terms which will be used in con- 
nection with electric logging as much as cylinder size 
and steam pressure are used with steam outfits. 

The flow of electrical current in a wire can be nicely 
compared to the fiow of water in a pipe. The most 
common electrical terms are the volt, ampere, kilowatt, 
cycles per second and phases. 

The volt is the unit of electrical pressure just as the 
pound is the unit of steam pressure, water or air pres- 
sure. Motors are designed to operate most efficiently on 
a certain voltage, just as engines are designed to operate 
most efficiently on a certain steam pressure. The ampere 
is the unit of rate of flow and corresponds to gallons per 
minute with water measurement. The kilowatt is the 
unit of power and corresponds to horsepower, one kilo- 
watt being equal to 114 horsepower. 

With alternating current the direction of flow changes 
very often and the number of cycles per second refers 
to the number of times per second which the current 
changes from flowing in a positive direction to negative 
and back to positive again. 

The number of phases of an alternating current system 
refers to what might be called the number of complete 
circuits in the system. ‘The number of phases in most 
general use is three, as better economy of wire results 
from this system of power transmission than any other 
system. For 38-phase supply to a motor three supply 
wires are necessary. For 2-phase tour wires are neces- 
sary and for single phase two wires. 

The motor used was designed for operation on 440 
volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles, and when operating under 
normal conditions would produce a pull on the main line 
equal to the pull produced by an 11x13 steam engine 
under 175 pounds steam pressure. With the enclosing 
covers on the motor is weather proof, but even if a little 
rain does happen to slip in no harm will be done, as the 
windings of high grade modern electrical machinery are 
insulated with water-proof compounds and varnishes. 

The controller used is very similar in appearance to an 
ordinary street-car contreller. In order to make it easier 
for the engineer to keep his hand on the _ controller 
handle without undué reaching a semi-circular handle 
was used. This enabled the engineer to operate the 
controller without having to look at the handle whenever 
he wanted to take hold of it. 

The circuit breaker is used for two purposes. 
sists of a switch which may be opened or 
hand, or opened automatically by a 


It con- 
closed by 
magnet when the 


current drawn by the motor exceeds a certain amount. 
The circuit breaker automatically protects the motor 
against overloads which would be liable to either injure 
the motor or which would produce enough pull to break 
the main line. The circuit breaker may be set to open 
automatically at any desired amount of current. 


Handling Electrical Currents and Air. 

Power was transmitted from the Marshfield power 
plant at 2,800 volts and it was necessary therefore to 
reduce this voltage to 440, the normal voltage of the 
motor. ‘This stepping down of the voltage was done by 
means of transformers, located near the donkeys. The 
action of transformers is entirely magnetic and there is 
practically no loss of power in the transformation ot 
voltage. Motors can be designed to give as good opera- 
tion on 2,300 volts as on lower voltages, but as a severe 
shock from 2,300 volts is liable to cause severe injuries 
to the person receiving the shock it was thought advis- 
able to use a low voltage motor. If it were possible to 
use high voltage motors for this work there would be 
no need of the transformers at the donkey . 

Some difficulty was experienced at first with the sig- 
naling apparatus, due to the fact that we believed that 
we could improve on the signaling system in common 
use. However, it was not long before we realized that 
the whistle directly operated by a whistle wire could not 


be improved upon or even equalled by any electrical 
signal. A motor-driven air compressor was used ta 
supply air at about 90 pounds for the whistle. As the 


air compressor was automatic there was always a good 
supply of air on hand. Whenever the pressure in the 
air tank got down to ahout 80 pounds tne compresso: 
automatically started and at 90 pounds it stopped. 

Very extensive meter readings were taken of voltage, 
current and power, these readings being taken by record- 
ing meters. They were extremely valuable from the 
standpoint of the electrical manufacturer and power 
companies, but are of practically no interest to loggers. 


The Electrical Donkey in Action, 

The donkey was operated over a period of about six 
weeks and during the last week or so was operated 
under pretty severe conditions. In order to make the 
conditions as severe as the lay of the land would permit 
two ‘Tommy Moores’”’ were used. Logs lying to one 
side and back of the donkey were pulled up a very steep 
hill through very thick underbrush to a Tommy Moore, 
thence down a hill to another Tommy Moore, thence tv 
the landing. The bend on one block was more than a 
right angie and on the other was a little less than a 
right angle. The largest log’ yarded scaled about 6,000 
feet. 

As a result of these tests there is no doubt whatever 
that anything that can be done with a steam donkey can 
be done with an electric donkey and the capacity of a 
steam machine in thousand feet per day can be mate- 
rially increased by the use of motor drive. As there are 
no reciprocating parts of an electric donkey there is 
nothing to limit the speed of the machine, as there is 
with a steam outfit. Piston speed limits the speed of a 
steam engine. The capacity in thousand feet per day 
of any donkey can be easily increased at least one-third 
by this means, and on roading work the increased 
capacity will be especially noticeable on account of the 
fact that it will never be necessary to wait for steam. 

In comparing cost of maintenance of an electric don- 
key with a steam donkey the cost of repairs and main- 
taining the motor will certainly be a great deal less 
tnan the maintenance cost for steam engine and boiler. 








ELECTRICITY—ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES IN LOGGING OPERATIONS. 


[Address delivered by J. R. Thompson, of Portland, Ore., at the Fourth Annual Pacific Logging Congress, at Tacoma, Wash., July 25-27, 1912.] 


This is a subject which must be divided into two parts, 
the engineering and tne unancial sides ot the subject, =e 

So far the Potlatch Logging Co. and the Smith-F oe 
Logging Co. are the only ones to take up logging with 
electric donkeys and the results so far obtained are only 
preliminary to the determination of the designs and re- 
quirements that will be necessary. Each of the electric log- 
ging donkeys consists practically of 11 by 13 Willamette 
yarding donkey, with 15 or 165 horsepower 3-phause 60- 
cycle induction motor in place of the boiler and engine 
and with air-actuated frictions in place of steam, for which 
the compressed air is furnished by an electric-driven com- 
pressor. The replacement of the twin 11 by 13 inches by 
a motor of 150 or 165 horsepower, even after making allow- 
ance for the overload capacity of the motor when operating 
in bad ground or heavy timber, will bring out without ques- 
tion the use of larger motors. 

The steam engines of 11 by 13 donkey will probably indi- 
eate 600 horsepower and are capable of exerting all the 
speeds practicable and the same maximum pull on the haul- 

g cable. 
me ith the electric motors it is figured that they will be 
capable of exerting enough pull or torque at the start, 
when the torgue or pull is maximum, to break any cable 
now in use, the amount of pull gradually decreasing until 
full speed of the motor is reached, when it will be between 
one-fourth and one-third of that at starting. : 

With heavy logging or bad ground this would necessitate 
the automatic slowing down of the electric motors and in- 
creasing the time required to haul the logs to the yard. 
Whereas, with the steam donkey, by control of the throttle, 
the engineer is capable of keeping up Decessary or Maximum 
pull on the cable at all speeds which the steam donkey is 
eapable of. 

The -question of power factor also enters into the electric 
donkey very seriously, and the best way which I know to 
describe the power factor is that it is like a log that scales 
1,000 feet, clear both ends and outside, looks all right; 
but when you run it through the mill only 500 feet of the 
lumber is murketable. In other words, with alternating 
current your number of amperes times the volts dges not 
equal the product of their multiplication of units, or in 
other words, you are likely under extreme cases to have 
only 50 per cent of the apparent horsepower that ampere 
meters and volt meters may indicate. 

This in the first place will necessitate larger motors 
than the actual horsepower requirements on account of the 
heating, which will also affect the speed of the motors and 
the starting torque, and larger transmission lines to carry 
the amount of horsepower. 

It will also have the effect, when several logging donkeys 
are operating from the same transmission circuit, of causing 
their speed and torque to change when one or more of the 
logging donkeys are started or stopped on this circuit, 
and, in fact, it really means an increased size of everything 
over the theoretical clear back to the electrical generator 
supplying the current. 

It is generally admitted by engineers with whom I have 
talked on the subject of electric logging that the power 
factor will be from 50 to 60 per cent, and what is still more 
important is the load factor based on the rating capacity 
of the motor on the logging donkeys will not exceed 15 
per cent. or. in other words, the amount of power in kilo- 
watt hours that your generator is capable of turning out in 
the time that you are doing actual hauling of logs and 
gear will be only 15 per cent of the total possible kilowatt 
hours. This means that your generating stations are not 
to be worked to high efficiency of output. 

The problem of moving the electric donkey has a great 
many details to be worked out, but will most likely resolve 
itself into the use of an extra set of step-down transform- 


ers, flexible cables and high tension oil switches, so that 
the donkey may be moved several hundred feet and then the 
step-down transformers, which are to be hauled along with 
the donkey, connected up, and the set that has been supply- 
ing power through the flexible cables brought up to the 
donkey and the moving started over again. This will re- 
quire good switching stations so that parts of the trans- 
mission line may be made dead and the linemen make con- 
nections in any weather. 

Protection against danger of electric shock will have to 
be considered very seriously, in both details of safety to 
the linemen in handling and working with high tension 
circuits and the danger through grounding by reason of the 
breaking down or puncturing of the insulation of either 
the transformer or motor. This will require the most 
thorough grounding of the donkey to the earth to prevent 
the electric ground from being carried out on the cables 
to hook tenders and other men handling the gear. 

Thorough protection against lightning must be also made, 
not only from danger to men from the one source but by 
reason of the danger of disability of the electrical appa- 
ratus, as in the woods it will have a tendency to act as 
a lightning arrester for the transmission lines. 

From what I can learn concerning the operation of these 
electric logging donkeys it can not be said that. owing to 
the electric current, or the generator stations from which 
they were furnished, they have had a fair show. In either 
case on account of the line loss of the generator and engine 
not being of sufficient size to maintain a constant pressure 
at the donkey, and until the electric donkey has been thor- 
oughly tried out on the heaviest timber and under all the 
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conditions which I have enumerated that would be against 
it, what the future of the apparatus is to be can not be 
determined with any accuracy. 

I believe it is going to be the old case of the steam don- 
key over again from the small 8 by 10-inch to the 14 by 14, 
as the requirements and economics of operation require. 
Che electric donkey must be, like the steam donkey, able 
to do just as good work if not a great deal better, and if 
there are any defects in it which cause a waste of labor 
by reason of delay or output it is going to be a very serious 
defect. This has been shown in the gradual creeping up in 
the size of steam donkeys and the total abandonment of all 
blocking methods of taking logs out of the woods. 

The advantage of the electric logging donkey may be 
summed up, as far as I have been able to learn, in the 
lessening of the fire risk, the saving by reason “of requiring 
no fuel, which in some cases. I understand, is considerable 
on account of some of the best trees being used for fuel, 
and the cost of piping feed water for the steam donkey, 
which in some cascs has to be piped and pumped long dis- 
tances, requiring considerable expense and the ability to 
use the electric donkey without reference to any water sup- 
ply. The Saving effected by these will be in each case dif- 
ferent and individual, and can only be taken up as a special 
case. For instance, in some camps, oil or coal or slabwood 
is being used in place of cutting up trees in the woods, and 
it may be that in time some of the larger loggers will take 
the matter in hand as is done in many small individually 
operated camps and the best trees will not be used for fuel 
because they are easy splitting: also boilers of larger capac- 
ity will be installed that a great deal of refuse of the woods 
may be burned under them, with satisfactory results. 

On the financial side of the question I hardly believe ex- 
cept in some extreme cases any power company would care 
to have or seek the sale of power to a logging camp, on 
account of the electrical disturbances created on its‘ trans- 
mission lines by the starting and stopping of large motors, 
and the effect of both power and load factor, the latter 
being of the greatest importance to the power company. As 
it stands most power companies are selling on the basis 
of a standby charge plus a kilowatt-hour charge, and it is 
seldom that this standby charge is less than $1 a kilowatt 
a month of maximum demand. With 150 horsepower motor 
on the logging donkey this would involve a euarantv pay 
ment for each donkey of not less than $1,800 per annum, 
plus the kilowatt-hour charge for the current consumed. 

It may be possible, however, that large companies, who 
have large acreages the logging of which is going to ex- 
tend over a long series of years, may find it advisable and 
profitable to install the electrical donkey. especially when 
they are operating mills or factories within reach of their 
timber by transmission lines. 

The expense of installing steam turbines to develop 
power for the donkeys will cost in most cases approximately 
$65 to $75 a kilowatt, or, in other words, the investment 
in the generating plant for the logging donkey in the woods 
will be approximately $10,000. to which must be added the 
cost of transmission lines and other apparatus. 

At this date I do not think anyone is in a position to 
state definitely just where electric logging is going to land. 
Each camp has a different class of timber and different 
topography, and it is to be honed that in some favorable 
locality an electric donkey may be placed to give it a 
chance to show what it may do without putting maximum 
conditions- against it at the start. 

One of these possibilities is in the sky-line method of 
logging used by the Potlatch Lumber Co., in which the log- 
ging donkey conforms more nearly to the duties of a large 
hoisting engine and in which, while the loads may vary 
greatly in weight, are free from all sudden jerks and im- 


pediments with which the present yarding method is 
afflicted. 
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It is my opinion that the electric logging donkey will go 
through a very wide and extensive transformation, in both 
the size and type of its motors and the method for the con- 
trol of it, and it is to be hoped that this transformation 


will be consummated within a short fraction of time. 

Looking backward at the electric trolley car which 
started out years ago with a 7%-horsepower motor, and 
the electric railway service, which now has motors totaling 


over 1,000 horsepower, many years have elapsed and I hope 
that we will have to wait for but a fraction of the 
time to pass if we are to use electric logging before the 
development will be accomplished. 





ELECTRICAL LOGGING—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED IN OPERATION. 


[Address Delivered by J. D, Mereen, of Marshfield, Ore., at Pacific Logging Congress, July 25-27, 1912.] 


It has been about two years since the C. A. Smith 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. became convinced of the 
economic possibilities of the use of electricity over steam 
in the logging end of the business. The advantages due 
to the use of electricity in the woods, I believe, are 
familiar to most of you and were fully covered and dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Barry, Ranson and Robinson at the 
last congress. I will, however, enumerate those which 
stand forth as most important. 

Labor: By the use of electrically driven logging don- 
keys the firemen and wood-cutters would be entirely 
done away with. 

Timber: A considerable amount of fallen timber which 
at the present time is used as fuel for the steam donkey 
would be saved. ‘This, as is well known, amounts te 
quite an item even in the best regulated camps. 

Water: The waiter problem connected with every log- 
ging camp, with its attendant expenses, -would be a 
thing of the past. 

Repairs and Up-keep: The electric donkey is a much 
simpler and more mechanically perfect machine than 
the steam rig. Owing to the lack of reciprocating parts 
there would be much less wear and tear, and the boiler, 
with its attendant trouble-giving propensities and expen- 
sive up-keep, would he eliminated. There is no question 
but that the steam dunkey is responsible for a large part 
of the fires originating at or near logging camps. The 
loss in logs and timber from this cause alone amounts to 
a great deal in the course of a year, most of which 
covid be avoided in an electrically operated camp. 

Delays: Owing to the simplicity of the electric donkey 
there would be much less delay due to shutdowns for 
repairs. ‘Time taken to rig up water sysiems would be 
uvoided and the delay due to fire fighting should be 
almost entirely eliminated. 

Another consideration which has led this company to 
the serious contemplation of logging by electricity is the 
extremely cheap figure at which it is possible to generate 
power from sawmill refuse. Our mills at Marshfield, 
located as they are far from any large city or any other 
present market for that part of the log which is not 
converted into !umber, produces each day several hun- 
dred cords of this refuse, which, at the present time, 
is cf no value whatever except for fvel purposes, and, 
as is generally known, the cost of fuel is one of the 


most important factors entering into the manufacture 
of electrical power. 


Successful Experimenting. 


With the above consideration in view, we, last Sep- 
tember, in cenjunection with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. established an experimental camp 
near our plant at Marshfield. The conkey supplied was 
built especially for our use and consisted of an 11 by 13 
Wiliamette Humboldt yarder, less boiler and cylinder, 
directly geared to a Westinghouse 165-horsepower varia- 
ble speed motor. This machine was in successful opera- 
tion for over two months, at the end of which time we 
were fully convinced as to the feasibility of the electric 
donkey. Consequent to the results of this experiment 
we have been going ahead with plans for development 
along these iines on a much more extensive scale. There 
is at the present time in course of erection at the larger 
of our Marshfield mills an electric power plant of 3,300 
electrical horsepower, normal rating. This will consist 
when complete of one 2,700-horsepower, low pressure, 
steam turbo-generator, to be operated on the exhaust 
steam from the present Corliss engines; and one 600- 
horsepower, high pressure, turbo-generator which will be 
operated on steam direct from the boilers. Some of 
this power will be used locally but most of it will be 
available and is intended for use in the woods. The 
complete plant will be in operation by November first of 
this year. ‘The plans at present in regard to the elec- 
trical logging are as follows: 


Distribution of Voitage. 


Within the next three months a transmission line will 
be constructed from the mill to one of the camps, a dis- 
tance of 10 miles. Power will be transmitted at 11,000 
volts. At the camp this voltage will be reduced by 
means of transformers to 2,300 volts for distribution. 
There will be installed one Westinghouse Willamette 
electric yarder, which we already have, and probably 
one or two other machines of like size. The motor of 
this machine takes current at 440 volts, but this voltage 
will be acquired by stepping down from 2,300 by means 
of additional transformers. Any additional machines 
which we install, however, for reasons of economy in 





apparatus and copper will be constructed for 2,300 volts. 
This will allow distribution to the machines in the woods 
direct at 2,300 volts without the use of the intermediate 
transformers. ‘This will be done by means of overhead 
wires terminating in a_ flexible steel-armored, water- 
proof cable several hundred feet in length, the latter 
connecting direct to the donkey. This will give freedom 
of action, allowing the donkey to be moved about under 
its own power. It should he borne in mind at this 
point that the higher the voltage which can be used 
the-less will be the cost of wire for transmission, while, 
on the other hond, too high a voltage would be attended 
by annoying and dangerous insulation troubles, 


Camps Electrically Equipped. 


Within a few weeks we will have completed a portable 
electric saw for logging purposes equipped with a spe- 
cial Westinghouse motor capable of developing thre 
horsepower. The entire apparatus will weigh less than 
85 pounds. We have already constructed a similar saw 
which gave some very satisfactory results and we are 
anticipating a great deal from this new one. This saw 
will, of course, if successful, be used along with the 
electric donkey. Within two years from the present time 
it is planned to do all of our logging, or most of it, at 
several large camps in close proximity to each other, a 
distance of 40 or 50 miles from the mill. This will be 
an entirely new center of operation and, anticipating 
favorable results from the present experimental work 
which is outlined above, we are in hopes that it will 
figure out economical and profitable to operate this new 
camp, which will be of 500.0)0 or 600,000 feet per day 
capacity, entirely by electricity. 

At such time as we have our camps equipped and in 
operation we will be glad indeed to have any of you 
gentiemen visit us, and will enjoy showing to you such 
demonstrations as may interest and prove of mutual 
value. 

Mr. S. E. Hodge, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., who was present personally during 
the experiments here of last fall and who was principally 
responsible for their success, has consented to prepare 
a paper giving a detailed account of same, and will be 
much better qualified than myself to answer any ques- 
tions regarding these operations which may arise 





WORK OF THE YOUNG 


MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION IN LOGGING CAMPS. 


[Address Delivered by J. A. Goodell, Industrial Secretary Y. M. C. A., Portland, Ore., at Pacific Logging Congress. | 


I am glad to be here with this group of men who repre- 
sent a pioneer type on the firing line of American civilization 
from Massachusetts Colony west, und who more than any 
other one class by clearing the land and the creating of 
material wealth seem to be carrying out the commands of 
the Creator, who said to our first parents, ‘Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth and subdue it.” 

The march of American industrial progress has brought 
such changing standards of organization, methods and ma- 
echinery as to make a succession of dissolving views become 
a veritable moving picture. This rapid progression of or- 
ganization, method and machinery has been directed in the 
muin toward one objective—production. ‘This has been 
the measure of success. The test of ability of manager, 
superintendent, foreman and workmen has been output. It 
is this that has enabled us to produce $2 in industry last 
year for every dollar from agriculture. Of course that has 
meant pressure. Every man in a responsible place in in- 
dustry has felt it, and the workers have telt it too. 

In the brief time allotted to me I shall endeavor to do 
four things: First, point out a need. Second, suggest a 
remedy. Third, submit some proof that the remedy is effec- 
tive. Fourth, stop when I am through. 

The particular need of the lumber industry to which I 
wish to draw attention is the vanishing personal relation- 
ship between the employer and the employee—a need, by 
the way, that is not coniined to the lumber line alone, but 
is felt by the employers in all branches of industry. I can 
not improve on the statement of this need made by l'resi- 
dent Griggs, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual meeting, when he _ said: 
“Where personality no longer appeals and industry becomes 
so large that men furnishing capital do not recognize the 
hardship of labor, it is important that greater heed be given 
to the welfare of the employee. I believe employers are 
realizing more and more the obligation they owe to society 
and if the employee cun be brought to assume his own re- 
sponsibility the condition of labor will continue to im- 
prove.” 

I think this need is recognized by all thoughtful em- 
ployers. Recently the manager of a large concern said to 
me: “Ten years ago, when we had but 75 or 80 employees, 
I knew each one by name, and frequently the members of 
his family, but to-day we have a crew of 700, I am over- 
loaded in the office and about the only ones I know are the 
few that are left from the original crowd.” Another gen- 
tleman, the manager of several cement plants scattered 
from Utah to Montana, and who for that reason is able to 
visit each plant only occasionally, said: “Il am willing to 
give or do anything I can if our men would be loyal to 
the company.” . Lack of personal contuct between employer 
and employee begets indifference, and this in return results 
in inefficiency. You who make up the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress are giving much attention to conservation. You are 
having regard to the material waste by fire, by neglect and 
by unskillful handling, and then, after you have done your 
best in felling the trees and sawing the timber, you must 
consider reforestation for the sake of the future. 


Guarding the Time Element. 


Industry is guarding the time element more carefully than 
ever, git A time-consuming feature that can be dispensed 
with is quickly cut off. There must be no lost motion. 
Frederick W. Taylor has given us some striking examples 
of this in his scientific-management experiments at the 
Bethlehem Steel Mills, where he got men to handle 47% 
tons of pig iron a day who had been handling only 12% 
fons, 

Genius has been shown in conserving material resources. 
but how about the human element in the lumber industry ? 
Efficiency in production that secures the maximum output 
to the minimum waste of life, limb or capacities is press- 
ing for consideration. Conservation congresses have be- 
come the order of the day, but attention has been directed 
principally toward the conservation of commodities, and yet 
the conservation of human beings is by far the most im- 
portant aspect of the theme considered from the standpoint 
of the worker, the industry or society. Mr. Griggs empha- 
sized this same thought at the National manufacturers’ 
meeting when he said: “If dividends are sought at the 
expense of citizenship*it will not profit us.” It is here 
that the Young Men's Christian Association offers service. 
The modern Young Men's Christian Association in an 
industrial community represents the employer, the em- 
ployee and society, and its results include the two great 
factors that go to make for human efliciency, avoidance of 
waste and the development of creative power. 

Because of this I feel justified in referring to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association as an efficiency producing 


agency. By what plan or method does the association pre- 
vent waste and develop creative power? How does it in- 
crease efficiency? The answer is this: The association is 
a character-muking force. Right standards of character are 
the best guaranty against waste of human energy and the 
basis of the highest creative power. It is not necessary to 
argue this here, for to those who handle men it is a self- 
evident proposition. Sober, steady, intelligent workers must 
be found among men who have the right character basis, 
who follow right standards of conduct, because they bave 
the right character back of their conduct. ‘This is true 
alike of individuals and companies and of nations. It is 
not an accident that the nations that are governed by the 
highest character standards hold the industrial supremacy 
of the world. 

I have tried to suggest three points: 1. That the mod- 
ern objective in industry should be efficiency in production. 
2. That the human factor in industry is of chief import- 
ance. 3. That permanent efficiency is dependent upon 
character. May I add to these a fourth: namely, that there 
is no higher standard of character than that which we 
call Christian, using Christian in its broadest sense. I he- 
lieve that because the Young Men's Christian Association 
is a Christian character-making force it is having an in- 
creasing place in industry. 

The association is adapted especially to serve in indus- 
trial fields because: 1. It is cooperative; employer and 
employee unite for mutual help. It is nonpaternalistic. 
2. It ministers to the all-round man—physical, intellectual 
and spiritual—and not only to the individuals, but the 
whole community. 38. It has trained leadership—the secre- 
tary, who is the representative of the interests of the em- 
ployer ; the employee and the community—which is an essen- 
tial to success. 4. It is related to a worldwide movement 
and has supervision by representatives of both State and 
international committees. 

Welcomed by Employees. 

The modern association in an industrial community has 
been successful regardless of the section of the country or 
the type of workers. Employees welcome it regardless of 
ereed or condition. Religious differences are not a bar to 
either membership or the use of its privileges. Men of all 
creeds and no creeds are enrolled among the half million 
members in the 2,100 associations in North America. There 
are more Roman Catholics in the railroad department, for 
example, than of any other denomination, and in some 
places more than of all cther denominations combined. Even 
with the non-English-speaking the association is working 
successfully. 
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During the last five years association branches in the 
lumber industry have increased rapidly in the lumber fields. 
At present it is serving the empioyees of between 25 and 
50 lumber firms extending from the eastern fields of New- 
foundlund and New England, Ontario, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and in Washington. 

The Eastman-Gardiner Co., of Mississippi, was the 
pioneer in encouraging the establishment of associations 
in its sawmills and camps. After two years’ experience, 
George 8S. Gardiner writes: “Sober, saving permanent labor 
ts one of the best assets the lumber manufacturing concern 
can have. Our experience thus far has been that the Y. 
M. C. A. is of the greatest assistance toward this end, in 
that it helps all to help themselves morally, mentally and 
physically.” Superintendent Mahoney, of the sume com- 
pany, said: “The Y . C. A. bas far exceeded expecta- 
tions; we can not do without it, and when we move to 
the new camp I shall have a building up in advance so as 
to avoid a break in the work.” 

The results of the Y. M. C. A. work among the loggers 
of the southern field hive been so successful that the 
members of the Yellow Vine Manufacturers’ Association at 
its annual meeting in New Orleans last January volun- 
turily inaugurated a movement and provided funds for the 
purpose of maintaining a traveling secretary to devote his 
entire time to promoting Y. M. C. A. work in the various 
camps and sawmill towns of its territory. 

The four lumber companies which maintain the club- 
house at Cloquet, Minn., have expressed their appreciation 
in the following statement: “We are very glad of an 
opportunity to express our sincere appreciation of the 
work done by the Y. M. C. A. here during the last year. 
Until last May there had been no public place in Cloquet 
where the men and boys could go for clean and protituble 
entertainment during their leisure hours. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the splendid work being done by 
the Y. M. C. A. has exceeded the expectations of its most 
loyal friends, and that it is destined to have a marked in- 
fluence on the community and thus become a distinct 
benefit to the companies is undoubted.” 

The first industrial Y. M. C. A. to be established in the 
northwestern lumber territory was at Doty, Washington, 
where it has been in operation about one year. The man- 
ner in which it was secured illustrates the plan of co- 
operation by the association that brings the employer and 
employee together for the best interests of both. The pro- 
prictor of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., realizing the 
need of such an agency in its mill town, invited a travel- 
ing representative of the Y. M. C. A. to visit and investi- 
gate the community. As a result of his visit considerable 
interest was awakened and a desire expressed on the part 
of the men to have such an institution established at 
Doty. This resulted in a conference of representative em- 
ployees with the officials of the company and the associa- 
tion, at which time the company agreed to provide a major 
portion of the expense of the building and to contribute 
annually the heat, light and water and a proportion of 
the maintenance, provided the employees would raise ap- 
proximately $1,500 and a part of the maintenance. The 
men were pleased with the offer, and went about the task 
with enthusiasm, making a systematic canvass in which 
ihey solicited every man in camp, with a result that in 
stead of securing $1,500 they secured $3,500. 

This organization is managed by a committee of em- 
ployees, of which the general manager is a member, and 
the activities are directed by a trained secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. The building contains, on the first floor, a 
large social lobby, kitchen, night school room, and game 
room equipped with two billiard tables. An attractive fire 
place, a piano, a Victrola, chess and checker games, easy 
chairs and a well-stocked reading table make the lobby 
the most attractive place in town in the evening. A care- 
fully-planned schedule of the activities enables the build- 
ing to serve all classes of the citizens. The building is re- 
served for the women two afternoons each week, and the 
secretary has helped them in organizing a_ basket-hball! 
ieague. The boys and girls of the town have the building 
at their disposal from 4 until 8 p. m. each evening, and 
are given athletic instruction and are directed in their 
games by the secretary. After 8 o'clock the building is used 
exclusively by the men. The gymnasium is equipped with 
a large spectators’ gallery and is a popular place of enter- 
tainment for the families of the town. 


The Association’s Industrial Work. 

The industria! work of the Y. M. C. A. is of two classes— 
the camp work adapted to bring the three-fold activities of 
the association to working men in the logging and con- 
struction camps, the other being the clubhouse work suited 
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to a permanent mining and sawmill town. In the North- 
west are four permanent clubhouses erected by the em- 
ployers and maintained jointly by them and the employees, 
each one of these clubhouses being in charge of a trained 
secretary of the association. The finest and most expen- 
sive of the four is located at Kellogg, Idaho, and was built 
by the Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining Co. for its employees 
at a eost of $37,000. It has been in operation a little 
more than a year. In that time it has done much to trans- 
form the moral and social life of the community. The 
general manager, Stanley A. Easton, in a recent letter 
said: “The industrial Y. M. C. A. building, which was 
thrown open to our employees and to the public February, 
1911, has received continual and active patronage from 
the general public and from our employees, and the good 
work it has been doing is productive of much good. It 
holds the interest of the men in spite of the many other 
attractions in this community, and we feel that our sup- 
port of it has been amply justified by the results secured.” 
Chere are also in the Northwest five construction camps 
where Y. M. C. A. secretaries are located. ‘The equipment 
for temporary camps usually consists of a tent or rough 
board structure to metch the other camp outfit. These 
buildings are usually supplied with small games, phono- 
graph, a big list of daily papers and magazines, and the 
men are furnished fre: stationery and are encouraged to 
keep in correspondence with their homes. Where it is 
possible the secretary arranges to cash the men’s checks 
and thereby is enabled to encourage them to start a sav- 
ings account. One secretary in eight months handled 
$40,000 for the men, putting $3,000 in the savings bank. 
Practical talks on health, hygiene and first aid to the in- 
jured are given by doztors secured by the secretary, and 
religious meetings are held Sunday nights. 
Example and Precept. 

The preaching of the camp secretary is more by example 
than by precept. Instead of lecturing the men about get- 
ting drunk on the Fourth of July the secretary usually 
promotes a patriotic celebration lasting from 8 o’clock in 
the morning until 10 o’clock at night, the program being 
made up of wholesome amusements that appeal to the 
men, including baseball games, wrestling contests, tugs-of- 
war, a greased pole, pie-eating contests, etc. <A patriotic 
address and a big display of fireworks at night are always 
included. In one camp of 400 men 2% miles from a rail- 
road town with four saloons such a program was con- 
ducted on a Fourth of July and the timekeeper reported 
that less men left camp that day than on ordinary working 
days. The camp superintendent who has had_ several 
years of experience with the Y. M. C. A., has this to say: 
“Our camp is located within 2% miles of a town served 
by two railroads, which has considerable attraction for the 
men, but we have fourd that by providing a clubroom for 
their amusement and instruction the tendency to seek 
diversion elsewhere is greatly lessened, and there is no 
question in my mind that the influence of the club tends 
not only to keep a large proportion of the men contented 


but also enables us to secure and retain a better class of 
men than would be the case if we did not have the asso- 
ciation influence.” 

The first Y. M. C. A. work in the lumber camps in the 
Northwest was started last year in the camps of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., near Bonner, Mont., the secre- 
tary visiting the several camps carrying with him a folding 
organ and reading matter for the men. Some work was 
done in the direction of getting the men to save their 
wages and to make protitable use of them. The service 
was appreciated fully by the men, and is most heartily 
indorsed by the officers of the company. 

The most recent development in this type of work has 
been the opening of a Y. M. C. A. in the camps of the 
Sunset Timber Co., near Raymond, Wash., and the plan 
followed illustrates the method used in industrial plan of 
work. Following a visit to the camps by one of the secre- 
taries the men started a petition asking the company to co- 
operate with them in the establishment of a Y. M. C. A. 
in their camp. The company officials replied that they 
would erect a clubhouse and provide an appropriation to 
cover the annual salary of the secretary if the men would 
provide the funds for the furnishings of the building and 
incidental expenses for the first year. The building will 
be 32 by 40 feet, and is so framed that it can be made 
into two separate buildings 16 by 40 feet each, affording 
2 ciubroom for each camp when the camp is divided. The 
building will contain a social lobby with easy seats around 
three sides, some of the seats being arranged so that the 
men may recline and rest while reading. It will be equipped 
with billiard tables, reading and correspondence table, 
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large chess and checker table to accommodate 14 men, also 
a barber chair and a counter where soft drinks and confec- 
tionery will be sold. The key to every successful work of 
this kind is the trained secretary, and a study of the 
young man in charge of the work at the Sunset camps 
will be interesting. We is a jovial little Dutchman, who 
worked for years aus a machinist, but later decided to give 
his life to Y. M. C. A. work. He is an expert cornet 
player, having been a bugler in the Spanish-American War; 
has a keen mind, takes a healthy interest in athletics, but 
above all is a lover of his fellow men and delights in this 
sort of work. Ile is banker, lawyer, nurse, missionary, 
umpire, athletic instructor, orchestra leader and _ school 
teacher to the 250 men in that camp. He _ inaugurates 
all sorts of games and contests. He is friendly to every 
one. He shows the men the folly of the periodical trip to 
the city and the squandering of their earnings, a thing 
that is a curse to the logging business probably more than 
any other. 
An Appeal for Consideration. 

In closing, I wish to present, on behalf of the industrial 
department of the Y. M. C. A., and on behalf of the State 
committees with whom we cooperate, an appeal for your 
consideration of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
plan for welfare work. My plea is not for your support 
of the association at large, but for its establishment among 
your own men, in your own community and, if desired, 
upon your own property. 

We are willing to predicate this work upon its economic 
value to the industry. It always pays dividends on the 
investment. The cost includes two items—equipment and 
maintenance. The equipment may range from $1,000 to a 
$30,000 building; the equipment includes heat, light and 
water and the secretary's salary. With these guaranties 
by the employer we can leave the remainder of the operat- 
ing expenses to be borne by the employee. Our plan is to 
visit the field and submit a report which will get the em- 
ployer interested first; then the employees are consulted, 
and if they do not want us we go no further, no matter 
how interested the company may be. (I say this is the 
plan, but as a matter of fact we have never had a group 
of employees turn down the proposition for a Young Men’s 
Christion Association.) Success depends upon getting the 
interest of the men. When this has been done and the 
equipment and the secretary have been secured the organi- 
zation is effected and the work begins. You then have in 
relation to your industry a force for individual and com- 
munity betterment that is a part of a worldwide move- 
ment, and which, by this fact, takes on a larger strength 
and permanency than if it were strictly local. The asso- 
ciation work is unselfish; it divides between the employer 
and employee the profit arising from increased efficiency: 
it gives to society the benefits of improved standards of 
life; it transmits to the men themselves the blessing of 
transformed character for time and eternity, glory to God, 
in whose name the Young Men’s Christian Association 
serves. 





OVERHEAD SYSTEM FOR LOGGING IN A ROUGH COUNTRY. 


{Address Delivered by F. R. Olin, of Mill City, Ore., Before the Pacific Logging Congress, 


Our overhead system for rough ground logging, like almost 
all other methods in logging operations, is just a modifica- 
tion of other systems, with the addition of our own ideas 
to conform to needs and difficulties to be overcome in the 
special tract of timber to be logged. It is a well-established 
fact that it is almost impossible to log any two pieces of 
timber with exactly the same method; every tract of land, 
in fact, every log, presents new problems. 

The first attempt we made at an overhead system was 
not just the success we had hoped it would be, principally 
owing to the length of our standing line, which was 2,600 
feet. We used 14-inch plow steel rope, but found it was 
not strong enough to do the work, and I doubt very much 
if a heavier line would have helped much, as the weight of 
this amount of line, which hung free from the top of the hill 
to the bottom, together with the constant vibration, would 
break almost any line after a short time. We did manage, 
however, to keep it working for about a month, but the 
logs were small, averaging about 600 feet. 

3efore going any farther, I possibly would make myself 
better understood by going more into details as to the way 
in which we had our lines set out, etc., and what we were 
trying to overcome. 

We had a small patch of timber about 2,600 feet straight 
up the hill from our railroad track. The slope was on an 
angle averaging about 30°, steeper in some places and not 
so steep in others, making it expensive to build and operate 
a pole road, and out of the question to work an ordinary 
dirt road, or rather no road at all. We decided then to 
try an overhead cable, with a three-sheave trolley block to 
carry the logs down. ‘This overhead cable was stationary, 
being fastened to the top of a high stump at the top of 
the hill, and to the bottom of a large stump at the foot of 
the hill along the side of the railroad. We then used a 
main line and trip line, but fastened to the trolley instead 
of the log, to bring in the logs and to take the empty 
trolley back to the top of the hill. 

We used this overhead system just as a roading operation, 
having an engine at the top of the hill to yard the logs to 
a point just under the overhead cable. The logs were then 
hooked on to the trolley, and taken to the bottom of the hill 
where they were squared around and loaded on cars. This 
worked all right as long as we could keep the overhead or 
standing line up, but was rather slow even then as our low- 
ering engine was of the ordinary type, and had an excess of 
power and lack of speed. An engine for this purpose should 


be built for speed and not power, or, better yet, have three 
drums—two for speed and one for power, the latter to be 
used in tightening up the standing line. It also should 
have extra braking power for snubbing the logs down the 
hill. At some points on the hill the logs would touch the 
ground and drag. The main line would then come into play, 
and haul them over this place. The main line was also 
necessary in starting the logs down the hill, and in pulling 
them to their proper place after they had reached the foot 
of the hill. 


Results Unsuccessful and a New Method Tried. 


From the results obtained at this operation, however, we 
came to the conclusion that 2,600 feet was too far for one 
span, and that 14-inch line was not heavy enough for 
the overhead cable. We also found that too much time was 
lost in sending the empty trolley back for the next load. 

Our next attempt, and which we worked with a much 
greater degree of success, was at our Camp Three on the 
Breitenbush River. Here the setting was somewhat similar 
to the one just described. After logging off the face of the 
hill with a yarding engine and the ordinary methods, we 
had left a large flat on top of the hill too far to reach with 
the yarder at the foot of the hill. We then moved the 
yarding engine to the top, and to get the logs from the 
yarding engine to the foot of the hill to the road engine, 
which already had its full distance to go, was where we 
used the overhead system. 

Our distance at this place, however, was only 1,800 feet, 
and we use 1%%-inch plow steel for the standing lines. 
Here, in order to avoid the loss of time in sending the 
empty trolley back up the hill, we put up two standing 
lines with a trolley on each one. These two blocks were 
fastened together with a piece of 1-inch line, 1,800 feet 
long, running through a system of blocks at the top of the 
hill so that when one block was at the top ready for a 
load the other block was at the bottom of the hill with its 
load ready to be unhooked and sent back. In this way one 
block was always coming down with a load when the other 
was going back. The two standing lings were about 30 feet 
apart at the top of the hill, so as to avoid confliction in the 
lines, and at the bottom were just the width of the pole 
road apart, so as to bring the logs to one point to be car- 
ried in by the road line. 

A glance at the photographs taken at our operations will 
show the workings of our overhead system much better 
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than I can describe it on paper, especially as to details. 


Photographs Give Better Idea of Working of System. 

Photo No. 1 shows the lower end of the standing lines 
where the logs are detached from the trolleys and picked 
up by the road engine. It also shows the yarder at the top 
of the hill at right angles and to one side of the standing 
lines. The two gin poles holding the standing lines up at 
the top of the hill aré also shown. These were about 30 feet 
high, and set back from the edge of the hill so as to give 
room for the yarding lines to work underneath the over- 
head lines. ‘To these two gin poles were also fastened the 
two head blocks that carried the section of line between 
the two trolley blocks. 

The lowering engine is not shown in this picture, but is 
at the left of the standing lines. It being to one side was 
out of danger should any accident occur. This engine is 
shown in photo No. 2, and is an ordinary 10 by 13. Photo 
No. 8 shows a log in mid-air, part way down. Photo No. 4 
shows the trolley block at the bottom of the hill, the chaser 
unhooking the chocker from the log. At this time another 
log, or possibly two small ones, are being hooked on at.the 
top of the hill. It also shows the method of fastening the 
lines to the trolley block, which we found very satisfactory. 

We used three-fourth line on both upper and lower drums 
of the lowering engine, as both drums had exactly the same 
work to do. 

In this lowering operation we employed five men—one 
man at the top of the hill to hook on; one at the bottom to 
unhook; an engineer, a woodbucker and a fireman. 

The most we ever brought down in one day was about 
100,000 feet, but this was not the full capacity of the 
overhead system, as we were, of course, limited to the 
capacity of the yarding engine. 

I think if the logs were at hand at the top of the hill 
that this arrangement would be capable of bringing down 
150,000 feet a day, and possibly more with an engine built 
for that purpose. 

Of course there are many of the details in this system 
that I have not gone into, but these are all easily worked 
out and would probably be different with every set up of 
the lines. However, it is one way, and I think a very good 
way if perfected, to bring logs from the top of a hill to the 
bottom, economically and without bruising or splitting them, 
and without going to the trouble and expense of building 
any road whatever. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LOGGING COMBINED IN SPECIAL COURSE. 


[ Address Delivered Before Pacific Logging Congress by Prof. E. T. Clark, of the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. ] 


It may not be known to many of you that the University 
of Washington Forestry School has for the last year or two 
been giving a course in logging engineering designed in a 
way to prepare men to enter some branch of the lumbering 
industry. Now it may seem presumptuous to the ordinary 
business man engaged in this industry of turning trees into 
lumber that in the curriculum of a scientific institution like 
the forest school engaged in fitting men for the practice 
of forestry a more or less practical course in lumber- 
ing should be introduced. I’ve talked with loggers on this 
point and, while many are in thorough sympathy with our 
work, some will say. “Why don’t you close up your doors, 
go out and get a job for the bunch in a_ logging camp 
and let them learn practical logging?’ That this does 
make good loggers is testified to by the ability of the body 
of men composing this congress, but there are objections to 
this method. In the first place you wouldn’t give us a job, 
and in the second, it is a long, slow method and we think 
we can improve on it by giving the fundamentals by school- 
room and field work and then let the men go out and get 
the practical experience, and they will in this way accom- 
plish the same results in a much shorter time. It is the 
aim of this paper to show the object of the course, the 
method of instructing the men in logging engineering and 
what the men will be able to do after completing the 
course. 

The Object of the Course. 

The object of the course is not to fit men upon gradua- 
tion from the school to immediately become logging super- 
intendents, mill foremen or to hold similar responsible 
positions, for the faculty, of the school realizes as well as 
any lumberman that it would be foolhardy for any com- 
pany to entrust large responsibilities to such men. It 
realizes, however, that there is a distinct distrust of 
technically trained men among practical lumbermen, and 
that this has foundation is without question. Men without 
logging knowledge have, in some cases, made errors that 


have proved very costly to different companies in the 
region, but the reason for this was due to the inexperience 
of the men and their utter lack of any knowledge regard- 
ing the industry, not to the fact that there is a trait 
of impracticability inherent in any college man, for any 
man unacquainted with an industry is bound to make 
mistakes whether he is a college man or not. 

You all know of mistakes that civil engineers with no 
knowledge of logging have madé for loggers. I might men- 
tion the case of one logging company which hired a gang 
of civil engineers at a cost of several thousand dollars to 
survey a few miles of main line. When the construction 
crew came to put in the line it was found that there 
were cuts and fills to be made which would have done 
credit to a transcontinental line, and the company’s cruiser 
was called upon to spot in a road that could be built with- 
out bankrupting the company. Another case with which 
I am more familiar was that of a company which desired 
several miles of section line accurately run to locate its 
boundaries. <A civil engineering party ran the line and 
was paid several hundred dollars for the work. When, 
however, the logging foreman went to point out the line 
to the fallers he found it running at all sorts of. angles 
and sometimes 50 feet from its true position. The civil 
engineers had run a random line, had kept good notes and 
had accurately set the corners, but the most important part 
of the work, the blazing of the line for the fallers to chop 
to, was only represented by the notes in the field book. 
You are all familiar with such mistakes, and they are 
traceable to the fact that those men were familiar with 
civil engineering and not with logging engineering, which 
is an entirely distinct line of work. It is to avoid just 
such mistakes as these that we are teaching men logging 
engineering. 

The aim of the course is, then, not to prepare men to 
immediately assume large responsibilities but to give them 
a broad grasp of the industry in all of its ramifications, to 


give them the necessary engineering training, to show 
them that logging is a practical business founded on the 
dollar and cents basis and to turn them out willing to don 
their overalls and get into the grease. 

That there is need of such men I am satisfied, for 
lumbering is constantly becoming a more and more com- 
plex business and less and less can the manager actually 
superintend and make all the plans for the operations. It 
will be necessary that he delegate some of this work or, in 
the larger operations, most of it, to competent men whom 
he can trust, and for this the technically trained man 
with experience will be the best fitted. 


Outline of Instruction. 


It may be of interest to briefly outline how the instruc- 
tion is given. It is taken up on the university campus by 
class-room work and lectures, supplemented by field ex- 
cursions. In the lectures all the operations of running a 
large logging camp are taken up in detail, giving the many 
practical problems encountered and the methods of solving 
them. Practice in surveying, which takes up all the 
field methods from the very accurate to the rough, is given. 
In addition, s6me of the broadening subjects and _ forestry 
courses given other college men are taken by logging engi- 
neering students. 

During the course given on the campus numerous trips 
are taken to manufacturing plants in the vicinity engaged 
in producing tools and machines ased in the industry, and 
excursions are taken to representative mills and logging 
operations nearby, so that after a point has been discussed 
in lectures the students may have it driven home 
actually going out and solving the problems for themselves. 


Field Work. 


At the end of the course a two months’ field trip is 
taken to some good-sized representative operation of the 
region, where the students may become entirely familiar 
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with all phases of the industry. This year, about the first 
of April, the class were taken out to the operations of the 
Eatonville Lumber Co., at Eatonville, Wash., and here they 
stayed until the first of June. Each morning they took the 
6:40 logging train out into the woods, rain or shine, and 
stayed there about as long as the loggers. 

In this trip nothing was done but what the men may 
be later called upon to do. The work is divided into four 
main parts: cruising and scaling of timber, topographic 
surveying, railroad surveying, and lumbering. Considerable 
time is spent on scaling and cruising. Most of the men 
in the earlier part of the course have had some _ practice 
in both of these lines, but this field trip is designed to give 
them additional methods and additional practice. Great 
stress is laid upon the different methods of topographic 
mapping. One small tract of 50 acres was very accurately 
mapped and another tract of 1750 acres was more roughly 
mapped. 

Another important part of the work is the location of 
railroad main lines and spurs, which is taken up in detail, 
the location of the roads being first planned out on _ the 
topographic map and afterward surveyed in the field. 
The main lines are accurately surveyed with transit and 
level and the spurs more roughly located by rapid, yet 
fairly accurate, methods. The point is driven home that 
the object of the roads is to get the timber, and that the 
costs of surveying and costs of constructing the railroad 
must be kept as low as is consistently possible to log the 
timber closely. 

During the field trip the men are compelled to be 
always observant of the little essential points connected 
with logging and milling as carried on at the operation 
visited; for instance, such as how a choker should be 
attached to a log, what the hooktender does when a log 
bangs up solid against a stump. how the leads are set to 
load a donkey on a car, or in the mill, why the trimmer- 
man cuts a board in a certain way, the speed of the head 
saw, etc. 

Thus on this field trip they learn engineering methods 
under actual field conditions and at the same time live 
and work right where representative logging and milling 
are done. 

As a digression to illustrate one of the things the 
students do in the woods, it might be worth while and 
interesting to explain just how such a map as this which 
we made and I have distributed was prepared and how 
such a map would save you money. 

Topographic Map. 

This map was made by a double run through each forty 
by a topographer sketching contours on a sketching board 
as he went, pacing the distances and securing elevations 
by use of aneroid barometer readings which were later 
corrected by barograph. 

The field work consumed 25 days of one man’s time, cost- 
ing a little over 3% cents per acre. The office work of 
correcting aneroid readings, connecting contours and tracing 
the map consumed 15 days for one man, giving a cost of 
2 cents for the inside work, or a total of 51% cents per acre 
for the completed map. 

Of what use now is such a map to the ordinary logger 
which would justify his expending the 5% cents per acre 
necessary for it? It has many uses, as has already been 
explained to you by others, but I should like to point out 
one specific place where it would have saved a company 
money, and other examples could also be shown. In the 


center of the map handed you a logging spur will be noticed 
which leads off into the southwest quarter of section 30, 
ending in an L-shaped piece running due east. It parallels 
within about 3800 feet the west and south lines of the sec- 
tion, which are the present boundaries of the company’s 
holdings, giving them an extremely short yarding distance 
on this side of the line. This might be all right were it 
not that in order to get the timber on the opposite side of 
the spur next to the creek there must be a yarding dis- 
tance of 1,100 feet. ‘The spur, as the map also shows, 
climbs up through the 1,450-foot contour and immediately 
drops down to 1,440 to cross the small creek, and again 
climbs up through the 1,450 contour on an 8 per cent grade. 
Had the man who located this line had this map before 
hand he would have seen that the country two or three 
hundred feet west of the line constructed would have been 
just as easy to build upon, and such a location would 
have equalized his yarding distances on either side of his 
line. Iurthermore the 1,700 feet of track running due east 
to the end of the spur would not have been necessary, thus 
saving the $25 per station spent for grading, to which 
might be added the cost of laying, taking up, interest and 
depreciation on the steel, all of which totaled would not 
have given a large sum in this particular case, but were 
similar mistakes made on all the spurs of the operation it 
would aggregate a considerable sum. 

As a further use of the map take for example the prob- 
lem of getting the timber on the hill at the center of the 
south line of this section 80, access to which is cut off 
from the side from which the logging is progressing by the 
two creeks, the side slopes of which are very steep. By 
study of the map a feasible route for a railroad on to this 
hill can be decided upon. 

In this and other ways the value of a topographic map 
for logging concerns can be demonstrated and it is one of 
the objects of this course in logging engineering to show 
in such practical ways their use and to teach men both 
accurate and rough methods of preparing them. 


Practice Supplementing Theory. 


In these ways the school hopes to turn out men under- 
standing the different branches of the lumber industry and 
who during the course will gain many practical pointers 
as to the methods used in the industry but must acquire by 
hard knocks in actual work the experiences necessary to 
become competent men in the business. Such men with a 
broad knowledge of the industry and a detailed technical 
engineering training to fall back upon and having the col- 
lege man’s desire to go to the fundamentals of the prob- 
lem and correlate things in a systematic, scientific manner, 
which more than anything else compromises the value of 
a university training, should quickly acquire the practical 
knowledge required to supplement their college training 
and be men capable of handling large operations in a busi- 
ness-like, efficient way. 

In conclusion let me say that the school desires the in- 
terest and support of the lumbermen of this region. It is 
the only forest school in the heart of the region you repre- 
sent and the only one catering entirely to the needs of the 
Pacific Northwest. We would be very glad to welcome any 
of you to the Good Roads Building on the university campus 
to show you in more detail what we are doing, to have 
any of you so inclined to tell the students results of your 
experience and to give us pointers on how we can improve 
the course. 





MODERN SUGAR AND YELLOW PINE OPERATIONS. 


[Address by F. F. Spencer, cf McCloud, Cal., before the Pacific Logging Congress.] 


The subject that has been assigned to me is one that I 
am able to discuss only as it pertains to the operations of 
the McCloud River Lumber Co. in Siskiyou County, Cal. 
With your permission I will limit myself to a brief descrip- 
tion of its operations and method of logging. 

The methods employed there may, and very probably do, 
vary considerably from those in use in other parts of Cali- 
fornia or localities where this class of timber is found, 
depending largely upon the size of the timber and the 
nature of the ground upon which it grows. 

Although located almost on the slope of Mount Shasta our 
ground is in some localities fairly level, especially in the 
basins of the McCloud River and adjacent streams, and on 
some of the higher tablelands. At the edges of these basins, 
however, it breaks abruptly into the surrounding hills and 
mountains, 

Most of those here are more or less familiar with ordi- 
nary donkey logging where the yarding engine is employed, 
and no doubt some of you are familiar as well with the big 
wheel system which is employed very largely in the level 
country. However, a description of our methods will neces- 
sarily embrace both of them. 

Another element to be corsidered is the length of time 
in which logging operations can be carried on on account 
of the heavy snowfall in the mountains, and the great 
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BOOM ARRANGEMENT FOR LOADING LOGS. 


difficulties encountered in properly taking care of pine lum- 
ber after the fall rains begin. Our period of operation 
usually extends from about the 15th of April until the 
Ist to the middle of November, or approximately seven 
months. fFrequently we have considerable quantities of 
snow left in the woods even up to the middle of May. 

Our sugar and yellow, or western white, pine is usually 
intermingled with red and white fir and some cedar. This 
applies particularly to the sugar pine, which grows on the 
higher and steeper ground and is rarely found in stands by 
itself. The yellow pine, however, is sometimes found in 
fairly large bodies unmixed with either fir or cedar. Taking 
it as a whole, our timber runs 18,000 to 20,000 feet to the 
acre, so that in an operation the size of this the number 
of acres logged off in one season amounts to between 4,000 
and 5,000. This necessarily requires a great deal of rail- 
road, and the building of it will be considered along with 
the logging itself. Last year we constructed 60 miles of 
spurs, and practically the same mileage was abandoned 
after the timber had been logged off. 

Our logging is laid out from one to two years ahead of 
actual operation, and all the spurs are surveyed and graded 
at least one year in advance wherever possible. The rail- 
road end of the work is in charge of a chief engineer, whose 
duty consists of locating, constructing and maintaining the 
spurs. We endeavor to locate them so that the average 
hauls will not exceed one-quarter of a mile in the wheel 
camps, and from 1,600 to 1,800 feet in the donkey camps. 
This is, of course, not always practical, sometimes longer 
hauls are found necessary. 

The chief engineer has under his supervision a corps of 
surveyors, one grading gang, one track-laying and surfacing 
gang, and one section crew in each logging camp. 

Spur Location. 

The location of the spurs is determined by the chief 
engineer working in conjunction with the logging superin- 
tendent and the timber cruiser. Each of these naturally 
views the spur from a different angle, but with the same 
end in view-—that of getting it located to the best possible 
advantage for bringing the timber out with the least cost 
a thousand feet of logs and mile of track. Frequently 
several preliminary surveys are required before the most 
feasible route can be determined. ‘This applies, of course, 
more largely in the rough country than in the wheel camps. 
Our country having a very heavy growth of underbrush 
makes the location of the spurs much more difficult than 
in locations where a general idea of the lay of the country 
ean be obtained by simply walking through the woods: 
frequently we find brush so high that a man on horseback 
can barely see over it, and so dense he can scarcely get 
through it. 

In the wheel camps the logs are hauled directly from the 
camp by the locomotive of the McCloud River Railroad Co., 
its main-line engines running directly over the logging spurs 
to where the logs are loaded. These locomotives are all of 
the rod type, and grades on such spurs are held down to 4 
per cent maximum, and not over 16° curves. As some of 
these locomotives weigh as high as 110 tons it is necessary 
that a very good roadbed be constructed and kept in first- 
class condition. The rails used in these spurs run from 
50 to 60 pounds, with 16 ties to the rail. 

In the donkey camp two 90-ton Shay locomotives are 
operated by the lumber company and are used as switch 
engines, taking the loads from the yarders and delivering 
them to such points on the logging spurs or the main line 
as the rod engines can safely reach. The grades on the 
spurs for the Shay engines run up as high as 6 per cent, 
with 25° maximum curves. Sixty-pound rail is used with 
18 ties to the rail. By employing the Shay engines for this 
work in the rough country we have been able to reduce the 
cost of spurs fully 50 per cent, and at the same time have 
been able to do our switching with a great deal less lost 
time, on account of having an engine at hand at all times 
when required. 

At the present time we are using two types of logging 
cars, one being a 20-foot Russel and the other a 26-foot 
car built on the order of the American car. These latter 
cars are constructed in the shops of the McCloud River 
Railroad Co. in McCloud, the necessary trucks, steel bolsters 
and air equipment being bought from the manufacturers. 

























Mack 3 ton lumber truck in service of W. H. Saylor, Potts- 
town, Pa. Price of body complete with hoisting device $500. 
Hoisting device is hand operated. This body can be built with 
long carrying space of design. Length of platform back of 
cab 16 ft. width between stakes 5 ft. at front and 5 ft. 2 in, at 
xear of body. 


Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by 12 years Proved by 17 years Proved by 10 years 


of real service of real service of real service 


“Leading gasoline trucks of the world” 


Who else can give you 
such equipment as: 


1. Trucks proved by 
10, 12 and 17 years of 
service P 

2. Choice of 1, 1%, 2, 
3, 4, 4%, 5, 6%, 7% and 10 
tons capacity, with any 
load distribution and any 
style of body ?P 
Nobody else. 

That’s why we say you 
can’t afford to settle your 


transportation problem 
without consulting us. 


Answer: 


Let us send you special 
data on truck service for 
Lumber Dealers. 


International Motor Co. 


General Offices, Broadway & 57thSt., New York 
Works, Allentown, Pa., Plainfield, N. J. 


Sales and Service Stations 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Newark, Pittsburgh, , Baltimore, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and other large cities. 
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An Elementary Treatise 


By HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, M. F., 
of Yale Forest School. 


Hap Fa Has Ha ba 


For Lumbermen and other students of forestry 
who seek a nontechnical book of first principles 
this work is especially recommended. It will afford 
the busy man a means of grasping the general 
principles of forestry or it will serve as a sound in- 
troduction to a course of technical reading. 

Ready July 15. Orders received now. 80 pages. Price, $1.25 
postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000 to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 
in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of | 


oansto Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management-has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 

Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 








j Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg., 











CHICAGO | 











ASSETS 
REALIZATION 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL, - $10,000,000 


Finances going concerns possess- 
ing large tangible resources but 
temporarily involved and unable 
to secure adequate banking ac- 
commodation. Prompt exami- 
nation of enterprises submitted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. INVITED 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
25 Broad Street Latayette Building 
CHICAGO 
First National Bank Building 

















Timber Estimates! 


We make accurate cruises of standing 

timber, topographical maps, and advise 

as to forest management for— 
TIMBER OWNERS 
BONDING HOUSES 
MILL OPERATORS 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 
Chicago New York Boston 
512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 822 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 622 Tremont Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 902 Arrott Bldg. 














They are built for 60.000 pounds capacity and are fully 
equipped with automatic air brakes, hand brakes, M. C. B. 
couplers and other equipment as required by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In order that they may pass be- 
neath the log loaders the brake staffs are made detachable, 
having a square socket at the bottom about 3 inches deep, 
which fits over the stem of the shaft carrying the brake 
chain. The staff, by this arrangement, can be lifted off the 
shaft and dropped through an opening in the deck of the 
car. Two stationary bunks are used on each car, the ends 
being ironed with heavy strap or wrought iron, and through 
these are bolted sharp lugs to prevent the logs from shifting 
after being loaded. Two bunk and one wrapper chain are 
provided for each car. 

Where logs over 20 feet in length are loaded two ears 
are necessary to carry them, the load being carried on two 
or three bunks wherever possible. but the McCloud River 
Railroad Co. is building 40-foot cars for this purpose, of 
£0.000 pounds capacity, and of the same general type as 
its other cars. 

Each of the construction gangs, aside from the surveying 
gang, consists of approximately 40 men, living in outft 
ears. Kitchen, dining and bunk cars are furnished for each 
gang. and in the track-laying gang we also use a stable 
ear and a material car. 

When the mills are operating at full capacity we log 
15.000,000 feet a month, and this has been done by five 
camps, three wheel and two donkey, the five averaging 
approximately 600,000 feet a day. Each of the camps has 
from 70 to 90 men under the supervision of a camp fore- 
man, the whole logging operation being under the super- 
vision of the logging superintendent. 





Uniform Camp Construction. 


All camps are built along the same general lines, and con- 
sist of either tents or cabins for the loggers, cook house, 
commissary, barn, laundry and bath house, meat house and 
various miscellaneous buildings such as tool house, oil house, 
blacksmith shop for the donkey camp, etc. We have tried 
both tents and eabins for housing the men, and for a camp 
whose life is to be comparatively short we find the tents are 
cheaper and give fully as good satisfaction, being warm 
enough, more roomy and much more quickly and easily 
moved. Where a camp is to be permanently located in one 
place for one or two seasons, we find that it pays us to 
build cabins that are more or less portable: that is, they 
can be picked up by a donkey engine or log loader and loaded 
on cars for moving from one site to another. We have also 
experimented with portable and sectional cabins that have 
been fairly successful. The cost ef these cabins at the 
time they were built was about $50 each. We also use 
outfit cars in the camps where they are logging in one 
locality for a very short time. The men, however, prefer 
the permanent camp to the moveable one. 

We are furnishing each of our men with an iron bedsiead 
with springs and a good mattress. His laundry is taken 
care of each week by a Chinese laundryman in the camp. 
He is also furnished a good hot bath as often as he cares 
to take one. The charge for the bed, laundry and bath is 
but $2.50 per month, and has been a very welcome innoya- 
tion to the loggers. 

The camp buildings are of the usual type, the cook house 
being arranged with dining room, kitchen and storehouse 
combined, the kitchen being either on the side or at the 
end of the building, according to the size of the camp. 
A meat house is placed as near the kitchen as it conveniently 
can be, and is kept screened and darkened at all times. 
The kitchen is piped up for running water, which is usually 
brought from a nearby stream or spring: or. if this is not 
available, a water car is furnished and the water piped from 
it. Hot water tanks are provided and connected to the 
so that hot water is always obtainable. Refuse is 
carried away each day and burned, and all slops are carried 
directly through a sewer to a cesspool. By taking these 
precautions we are able to reduce the fly nuisance to a 
minimum. 

The commissary building is occupied by the commissary 
clerk or timekeener. and be keers his stock of clothing, heots, 
shoes. tobacco, candy, bedding and other notions, as well as 
all of his records, in it. No goods are sold on credit, all 
sales being for cash or counons, the latter being taken the 
same as eash for all purchases. In addition to running 
the commissary. the clerk keeps the men’s time and makes 
up and sends into the main office weekly and monthly reports 
of costs and general logging operations. He also keeps a 
dailv record of timber felled and bucked, the scale of each 
donkey engine. timber logged off each 40 and off each spur, 
He orders the supplies for the camp and is of general assist- 
ance to the camp foreman. All camps are connected with 
the main office through the telephone exchange in McCloud. 

In the wheel camps the barns accommodate about 8 
head of horses, being arranged with double stalls down the 
sides. and room down the center for hay and grain. In the 
donkey camps only about one-third of the stock is required, 
and the barns are correspondingly smaller. Our horses are 
mostly Percherons, and run from 1.500 to 1.800 pounds, 
This weight of stock is necessary in handling the loads in 
tre wheel camps. In the donkey camps we have found that 
mules stand the rough work of hauling the lines much better 
than the heavy horses. 

In all of our camps the falling and bucking is done on a 
thousand basis. and a sealer is emploved to scale the amounts 
felled by each set of fellers and bucked by each bucker (the 
buckers working singly). <A _ difference in the price for 
bucking is, of course, made between long and short logs. 
This seale is turned in to the camp clerk each night, and 
the men can find out at anv time just how much they have 
earned. Allowance is made by the scaler for rots. breaks 
and poorly felled or bucked timber. All timber down to 
18 inches on the stump is felled and tops are utilized down 
to about 10 inches. 





Stump and Car Scalers. 


In addition to this stump scaler we have a car scaler, 
whose duty is to keep a record of the amount of timber 
logged from each 40, the amount loaded on the cars each 
day, and the spur from which it is loaded, In the donkey 
camp the scale is kept for each donkey also. We have 
one timber cruiser whose duty is to run lines for the camps, 
each 40 being blazed out plainly, so that the camp foreman 
und the scalers know exactly each day just where they are 
logging. Maps are made by him for each foreman, showing 
location of spurs, timber felled and unfelled, locations of 
landings and the amount of timber to come to each. The 
cruisers also estimate the amount of timber left on each 40 
after the camps have finished it. so that an exact comparison 
of the amount logged and remaining, with original estimates, 
can be obtained. 

In the wheel camps, after the timber is felled and 
bucked the roads are swamped by a crew of from 12 to 16 
men, being made sufficiently wide to accommodate the big 
wheels. 

All limbs, brush and tops are piled in such a manner that 
they can be safely wurned in the fall after the dry season 
is over, or in the spring before it begins. As all slashings 
are burned over each year, we have been able to prevent 
disastrous forest fires, our losses for the last five years 
being negligible. 

The logs are broken apart by the rolling team, and 
placed in such a position that the wheels can be backed 
over them. Several of the smaller logs are bunched or 
grouped together. A small opening is made under the 
eenter of the load large enough to pass a chain through. 

The wheels used for all but the largest logs are 10 feet 
in diameter and are very solidly constructed. The wheel 
is backed over the load, the team is unhooked and the pole 
thrown up by one of the loaders getting on the spring board 
and swinging the pole to an almost vertical position. The 
axle to which the swing chain is attached acts as an 
eccentric, and when the swing chain is passed under the 
load and fastened the log is raised by a pull on the pole by 
the team, bringing the axle again to its normal position and 
swinging the log clear of the ground. On level ground a 








perfect balance may be obtained. or in rolling or hilly coun- 
try the rear end may be left to drag as a brake. A chain is 
usually passed around the front end of the log and pole to 
keep the end from digging into the ground. 

At the lundings two poles or skids are placed at_ right 
angles to the track, about 10 feet apart, and the log is 
dropped on them by the release of a toggle which holds the 
swing chain. 

The logs are loaded on the cars by McGiffert or Clyde 
Iron Works log loaders. This machine is_ self-propelling, 
having two trucks which can be raised and lowered, each 
being connected by a sprocket chain to the driving mechan- 
ism. When in position at the landing these trucks are 
raised, allowing the weight to be taken by four shoes which 
rest on the ends of the ties outside the rails. The trucks 
being up and out of the way allows the string of empty 
‘ars to be shoved under the loader, and as they are loaded 
they are pulled forward, a car length at a time, by means 
of the %-inch car line which runs from a drum on the 
engine under the loader and out to the end of the string. 
The engine is also provided with both a loading and a 
yarding drum, although the latter is not used by us to any 
great extent. Both the loading and the yarding lines pass 
through sheaves hanging at the apex of the booms, which 
is directly over the center of the car. The log is picked 
up by a crotch line with londing hooks. and we have been 
able to load 16-foot logs containing 3.000 feet, board meas- 
ure, by direct lift. With logs larger than this. however, 
we usually roll them on the ear. A large bumper log is 
placed at the side of the car to take the impact of the log as 
it is raised and save the car from heavy jolts, and on the 
opposite side a small gin pole is set up to keep the logs 
from rolling off when being loaded. 

For very large logs we use either a 10- or a 12-foot wheel 
with arched axle. the 12-foot wheel being constructed 
entirely of iron, and taking logs up to 72 inches in diameter. 

A wheel camp with six or seven pairs of these wheels 
on an average haul will put in from 100,000 to 125,000 feet 
of timber a day. The MeGiffert loader would easily take 
care of 900.000 feet, if that amount could be delivered to 
the landing, but it is not found economical to run this num- 
her of teams, on account of there being more or less lost 
time through inability to get them loaded and unloaded 
promptly and keep out of one another's way on the roads. 


The “Slip Tongue.” 


_ There is another type of wheel used in some of the log- 
ging camps in California, known as the “slip tongue,” and 
which is designed to permit the use of wheels in country 
rougher than is feasible for the old type of wheel. The 
arrangement consists of a long pole which extends back 
through the axle, which is connected by means of a steel 
rod and a short staff to eccentrics, to which are attached 
the swing chains. The pole has a certain amount of slip 
which allows the log to drag on the ground when the team 
is not pulling. As soon as there is a pull, however, the 
log is swung clear of the ground, and by this means it is 
claimed the wheels can be used in very much rougher coun- 
try than usual. We have found. however, that we can 
operate our donkey engines on ground suitable for this class 
of wheels more economically than we could the wheels, as it 
requires from four to six horses to pull them up a hill, and 
it costs money to winter idle stock in our part of the 
country. 

This year, instead of running two donkey camps of five 
yarders and 85 to 90 men each, we have consolidated the 
two into one with 10 yarders and a crew of approximately 
180 men, and find results entirely satisfactory. While the 
output per donkey or cost per thousand for yarding or load- 
ing is not reduced, the superintendence, supplies, repairs 
and general expense items have been, Each machine in 
fairly good ground will yard and load an average o1 50.000 
feet a day, or 300,000 for the 10. We are using eight 10 
by 15 Humboldt and Crack-a-Jack yarders, built by the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works, and two 10% by 101, 
compound geared Washington Iron Works yarders. We use 
1%-ineh rain. %-inch trin and %-inch leading lines. 

The usual method of varding is employed, but our expe- 
rience with the log loaders in the wheel camps led us to 
experiment with 80-foot booms on the runners ahead of the 
engine, butting into the cast-iron sockets bolted to the 
frame, and the result has been ahead of our expectations, 
and our loading cost is very much less than when we were 
loading with the gin pole. The boom arrangement is similar 
to that on the loaders: the main and the loading line passing 
through sheaves suspended from the apex of the boom, and 
earried by a heavy steel yoke securely clamped around 
them at that point. The trip line is carried through a 
sheave hung from the end of a cross piece bolted to the 
booms below the apex, and extending out to one side. so 
that it does not interfere or foul with either of the other 
lines. By this method we have been able to yard and load 
as high as 50,000 feet of 16- to 82-foot logs, averaging 
about 500 feet. in one day. 

As our timber runs much less per acre than is the rule in 
your northern operations our settings are consequently much 
shorter and moves more frequent. Our settings average 
about 10 days, and in that time the donkey will have 
cleaned up from 15 to 20 acres of ground. 

All our log loaders and donkey engines are supplied with 
water from water cars, the connections to the boilers or 
tanks being made through hose and pipes. As the water 
ear is dropped down ahead of the loads additional lengths of 
hose are added. For the Shav engines stationary water 
tanks have been provided of about 30.000 gallons’ capacity, 
sufficient water being available from ‘springs to keep them 
full at all times. 

Our fuel for Shays and donkeys consists of red and white 
fir wood. This is cut by contractors and hauled and piled 
along the spurs. where it is allowed to dry out, and is then 
loaded on cars and hauled to the donkeys. We find this 
more economical than endeavoring to keep steam up with 
limb wood and the expense incurred in having to haul it 
to the machines in rough country. It would undoubtedly 
be more economical in the long run to use oil in both loco- 
motives and yarders, but at the present time we are not 
favorably located for its use. 

All boilers are equipped with efficient spark arresters, 
and a night watchman is employed to make hourly visits 
to each donkey during the night, a watchman’s clock being 
provided, with staticns at each machine, and his dial the 
next morning tells the tale. 

Practically all repair work on our legging equipment is 
done in our blacksmithing shops in the woods, a ‘donkey 
doctor” taking care of the yarders, wheelwright for the big 
wheels and blacksmiths for the general repair work. What 
can not be done in the camp is sent into the machine shop 
of the railroad in McCloud, so that even though we are 
several hundred miles from the source of our supplies we 
are very rarely seriously crippled through breakdowns. 

All employees are entitled to medical and surgical care 
and treatment at the company “hosnital in McCloud. a fee 
of $1 a month giving them this privilege. A chief surgeon 
has charge of this, and under his supervision are the assist- 
ant surgeon, nurses and orderlies, He makes it a part of 
his duties to attend to the sanitation of the camps, and by 
his co-operation with the superintendent of logging and the 
camp foreman we.have been able to keep free from epidemics 
of fevers or contagious diseases. 






Extra Fire Precautions. 


In addition to the fire preventive methods mentioned we 
take still further precautions during the dry season. and 
have regularly appointed deputv State fire wardens patrol 
our timber holdings. Weekly reports are sent to the main 
office by them, showing the beats covered by them each 
dav, weather conditions, location of campers. fires discovered 
with amount of damage done before extinguished. We also 
work in conjunction with the National forest rangers, and 
have telephone connections with all their stations and 
lookouts in our vicinitv. A record is also kept of all camp- 
ing parties, permits being issued to them, and the fire 
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wardens must insist on every camper having one before 
allowing him to light fires. 

A portion of our holdings has been cleared and put into 
shape for raising hay. We have only fairly started in this 
venture, but hope in a short time to be able to supply our 
requirements, about 2.000 tons annually. We have also 
embarked in a small way in the stock raising business— 
the price of beef in our locality forcing us into this—as we 
have an abundance of good grazing land for summer and 
autumn feed, with prospects of eventually being in a posi- 
tion to raise hay for the winter and early spring. 

Just a few remarks concerning our method of accounting 
and I will be through, as I realize that I am consuming 
a great deal of your valuable time. We have prepared a 
book of instructions covering distribution and classification 
of all accounts, and each man in our office or out who 
has anything to do with this end of the business is fur- 
nished with one, and in it he will find detailed explanations 
of just what to charge to each key number or account. 
Roughly speaking, each general account is divided into 
“equipment,” “operation” and “maintenance,” and these are 


subdivided as is found necessary. In the logging camps it is 
the camp clerk's duty to charge each man's time to the 
specific account covering that particular division of the 
work, and all supplies or repairs ordered must go in their 
proper places. Before going on the books in the main 
offices these charges are carefully checked by the camp 
auditor so that when costs are figured we are reasonably 
certain that the figures do not lie. 

The same careful check is kept on all reports, scales, 
commissary purchases, sales, ete., and forms are provided 
that simplify and reduce to a minimum the labor of keeping 
this work up from day to day. The weekly and monthly 
reports are simply recapitulations of the daily forms, and 
if these are kept up as they should be the foreman or 
superintendent knows each night what his logging has cost 
that day, number of men, amount of pay roll, seale for 
each machine; in fact, just what each man under him has 
accomplished. He is also given each month an itemized 
statement of actual costs for the month and season. so that 
he is not working in the dark but knows exactly what the 
work is costing and where to look for leaks if there are any. 





THE ELECTRIC LOG HAUL. 


[Address by C. O. Cole, of Bellingham, Wash., before the Pacific Logging Congress.] 


The disclosing of the state of the art of electric haul- 
age as applied to logging operations, by the papers and 
discussions at the second session of the Pacific Logging 
Congress, set electrical and logging engineers all over 
the coast to figuring on the subject, with the result that 
machines have been designed that not only make the 
application of electricity to logging operations practicable 
but which also perform service in the application of power 
to hauling-cables that has—notwithstanding the fortunes 
in time and money that have been spent in attempts—- 
never before been successfully done. _ Howeyer, when 
Mr. Donovan made the statement that he had asked the 
several largest machinery manufacturing companies if 
they could get up an electric haul that would be suitable 
for logging works, and their reply, after several months 
figuring on the matter, that it was not practicable to 
adapt electricity to logging operations, he placed a 
doubt in the minds of some as to its ever being done and, 
metaphorically speaking, put electricity ‘‘on the run.’ 
And after the great laugh which the loggers gave the 
electrical men at the close of the discussion on the sub- 
ject of electric haulage, at the last session of the Pacific 
Logging Congress, it would seem that one who would 
dare to come before the present session of the Congress 
with simply the subject of electric log-haul must needs 
have rather more than the usual courage or else have 
something back of him that is verv insniring. 

For some unknown reason, Brother Cornwall has billed 
me to speak on the subject of electric log-haul. And while 
I do not claim to be over-courageous, I do most certainly 
have a very inspiring backing to my subject, for I come 
before you today to present the “Chinook” electric haul. a 
machine which not only solves the problem of applying 
electricity to the handling of logs and hard rock but which 
also performs the very unique service of applying power to 
hauling cables at the same leverage throughout the entire 
length of the cable, and this without the cable having to 
wind in on itself when under full load, thus eliminating 
the two great objectional features in the application of 
power to hauling cables that are now and ever have been 
so prevalent in the best of steam-driven hauls. i 

In order to construct a haul that will perform this desired 
service and deliver power to the hauling-cable at practically 
the same leverage throughout its length without the cable 
having to wind in on itself when under full load, it will be 
necessary to have it driven by a single prime mover in 
which there are two sources of power that will automatically 
adjust themselves to the movements of their respective 
loads, and be capable of delivering two different and vary- 
ing quantities of power. at different points, for hauling in 
and winding up the cable. 

The electric motor is the only prime mover which it is 
practicable to construct in a manner that will enable it to 
perform this desired service. And, while this peculiar motor 
construction is very little known. the possibilities of such 
construction and the principles involved therein have been 
known and used bv the electrical engineers in the technical 
institutions for the past 25 years. However. the general 
application of electric power to the various classes of work 
to which it has been so successfully adapted has not called 
tor this peculiar motor construction. So that patents that 
were issued to cover it more than 17 years ago have now 
exnired, and it has remained for the ‘call of the wild” to 
bring forth this dormant possibilitv. It has remained for 
the logging industry. with its urgent and incessant demands 
for more perfect means for applying power to hauling- 
cables, to call forth and demand the service of this peculiar 
motor constructed so as to have two rotating elements, a 
rotating armature around which rotates a revolving field. 


Principles of the Double Acting Motor. 


The principles involved in the construction of this double 
acting motor. with its two rotating elements, are based 
primarily on the fact that the electrical forces which tend 
to cause the armature, or secondary, element of a common 
motor to rotate are acting just as strong on the field, or 
primary. element tending to rotate it in the opposite direc- 
tion. Accordingly, by constructing the field. or primary, 
element evlindrical in shape—without the usual legs and 
base as constructed on the common motor—and by extend- 
ing and enlarging the cast ends of the field housing, where 
they form the bearin7s for the armature shaft. so as to 
form hubs that will journal in large sclf-aligning bearings 
provided to receive them and support the body part of the 
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motor, it will be seen that both the field, or outer, element 
and the armature, or inner. element will be free to rotate 
and constitute the two desired sources of power in a single 
prime mover. Thus the main difference in this double acting 
motor and motors of the common type is in the method of 
suspending the main body part of the motor. The body of 
these double acting motors being suspended by the hubs at 
its ends is free to rotate and constitutes a source of power. 
And while the difference in the construction of these motors, 
over that of the common motors. is not complicated or diffi- 
cult to arrange, the service and efficiency that they are 
capable of rendering. when used for driving hauling appa- 
ratus, presents possibilities that were unthought of and 
msi impossible with hauls driven by tke common type of 
motor. 

As shown in the illustration, which shows a top view 
of the complete haul reudy to be mounted on the skids. 
the double acting motor driving the “Chinook” electric 
haul is set in between the haul-drums, which pull in the 
loaded hauling-cable, and the winding-drum that winds the 
eable up. And while the forees acting between che two 
rotating elements are acting just as strong on one element 
tending to rotate it in one direction as they are tending to 
rotate the other element in, the opposite. the gear ratio 
between each rotating element and the drum it drives is 
such that about 1-14 of the power of the motor is delivered 
by the outer rotating element to the winding-drum and 
about 13-14 is delivered by the inner rotating element to the 
haul-drums where the main part of the power of the motor 
is applied to the hauling-cable at practically the same lever- 
age thronghout its entire length. 

The outer rotating element of the motor is provided to 
have a gear fastened to it, either encircling the housing or 
fastened to one of the hubs. and arranged to drive an engag- 
ing gear or a steel-chain drive through which it delivers its 
power to the winding-drum, driving it with sufficient power 
and speed to wind up the cable, pulled in by the haul 
drums, with just sufficient pull to keep it from slipping on 
them. And since the inner rotating element. when loaded, 
will tend to slow up and make the outer element make the 
total of the motor’s revolutions per minute it will be 
necessary to make the gear ratio, between the winding-drum 
and the outer rotating element, such that the light pul 
which the winding-drum pulls on the cable passing back 
from the haul-drums to the winding-drum will balance the 
forces acting between the two rotating elements of the motor, 
compelling each of them to make the required revolutions 
per minute to keep in step with the movements of its 
respective load. 

Applications of Power. 

The power of the inner rotating element of the motor is 
delivered through the required mechanism to a pair of 
simultaneously driven, grooved, conical haul-drums at the 
front of the haul. These two simultaneously driven haul- 
drums, having the main hauling-cable take several folds 
over them. apply the power of their rotating grooved surfaces 
to the cable. at the several ares of contact where it takes 
over them, by their frictional contact therewith, and pull in 
the loaded cable just as a spool or winch haul does. Then 
the cable, after being pulled in and relieved of its load by 
the haul-drums, passes buck and is wound up by the wind- 
ing drum. 

The power of the inner rotating element, in being trans- 
mitted to the haul-drums, is delivered through a_ pinion 
keyed on the motor shaft, driving an engaging gear and 
steel-chain drive, to a drive-shaft mounted in the front sec- 
tion of the haul. This drive-shaft mounts a fixed and a 
loosely mounted pinion. The loose pinion, being driven by 
a friction clutch which is under control of the operator, 
engages two gears that are fixedly mounted on their respect- 
ive haul-drum shafts, while the fixed pinion engages two 
gears that are loosely mounted on their respective haul-drum 
shafts, alongside the fixed gears, and delivers their power 
to their shafts through suitable ratchets. This double com- 
bination of pinions and gears. which is shown in the illus- 
tration as being covered with steel guards, constitutes a 
differential set of gears and is provided to drive the haul- 
drum shafts simultaneously and at about 33 revolutions per 
minute for the high torque and slow speed and about 72 
revolutions per minute for the racing speed. 

The two haul-drums, which apply the main part of the 
motor to the cable, are loosely mounted on their respective 
shafts on large roller bearings, and are provided to be 
driven by common cone—wood to iron—friction clutches 
with which they are brought into engagement by means of 
air operated piston friction controls. The diameter of these 
drums’ in the machine illustrated is 33 inches, and this 
diameter, with a drum speed of 33 revolutions per minute, 
gives a main cable speed of approximately 285.61 feet per 
minute: this being the slow speed at which the haul will 
move the heavy loads under normal conditions, whilé the 
higher speed of 72 revolutions per minute at which the 
haul-drums are driven when receiving power through the 
high speed set of gears in the differential gives a cable 
speed of approximately 565.65 feet per minute. This faster 
cable speed is provided to race with the hauling-cable when 
the load jumps or skids down hill. As both sets of gears 
in the differential are tending to drive the haul-drums in 
the same direction the friction controlling the pinion driving 
the high speed gears may be allowed to drag a little while 
the haul is pulling the load with the low speed gears. By 
doing this the high speed gears will automatically pick up 
the work and race with the cable, keeping it tight whenever 
the moving of the load does not require the higher power 
gear ratio provided in the baul, thus insuring a steady 
movement of the load when starting up a turn of logs or 
when operating over uneven ground where head skidding 
is bound to occur. 

Operation of the Drums. 

The drum for operating the haulback-cable is mounted 
on the same shaft that mounts the forward main haul-drum 
and is driven by a common cone clutch which is under 
control of the operator, through the use of an air operated 
piston eontrol. provided to bring it into frictional engage- 
ment with its driving friction disk. This haulback-drum 
winds the haulback-cable in on itself, and thus. as the 
haulback-cable does not pass back to a winding-drum to be 





wound up and thus constitute a means for holding the outer | 


rotating element of the motor from rotating. it will be 
necessary to have a brake on the shaft mounting the wind- 
ing-drum. that will hold the outer element of the motor 
from rotating. This brake is provided to be operated by 
an air piston and when set holds the winding-drum and 
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the outer rotating element from rotating so that the total of 
the motor’s revolutions per minute is taken up by the inner 
rotating element and delivered forward to the haulback- 
drum which, thus being driven at the faster speed, drives 
the haulback-cable at the desired higher speed. 

When it is desired to operate the haulback, air is admitted 
by the operator to the piston controlling the friction on the 
haulback-drum and to the piston setting the brake which 
holds the winding-drum shaft and the outer rotating element 
of the motor. Then the friction clutches, on the haul-drum 
and on the winding-drum, which is also provided with a 
common cone clutch and piston control, being released, they 
are free to rotate backward on their shafts so the haul- 
back-cable can pull the main cable off the haul and out to 
the works. 

As shown in the illustration, the several drums are pro- 
vided with common air operated piston controls for bring- 
ing them into engagement with the friction disks provided 
to drive them. These piston controls are of the common 
type, the same kind as are used on the steam donkeys, and 
they and the signal whistle are supplied with air by an 
electric motor driven air-compressor set of the same type 
es ” common use on the street cars for operating the air 

rakes. 

The operator has control of the several drums by means 
of common three-way valves of the same type as used to 
control the brakes on street cars, and by foot-operated band 
brakes, engaging the winding-drum and the haulback-drum, 
and provided to control the outgoing cables. 

A foot-operated band brake is provided on the back shaft 
which transmits the power of the inner rotating element of 
the motor from the pinion on the motor shaft to the pinion 
driving the steel-chain drive. 

This brake is designed to throw more of the power of 
the motor back to the winding-drum, which may want to 
3 ee when picking up a load or upon starting up the 
aul. 

The “Chinook’’ in Operation. 


The “Chinook” is designed to be driven by a motor with 
sufficient power and be constructed throughout with suffi- 
cient strength to enable it to pull the cable used in two 
without straining the machine. Then in order to protect 
the machine and cable from overstrains when excessive 
loads are hooked on to the cable, or when a load rolls 
behind a stump, three independent protective devices are 
provided: First, an electric circuit breaker is provided to 
protect the motor from excessive current surges; and as the 


motor is able to deliver its power to the load at practically 
the same leverage throughout the travel of the load it will 
be possible to set this circuit breaker so it will operate with 
some degree of accuracy and ghee Second, a shearing 
pin sprocket for driving the steel-chain drive, this sprocket 
being connected to its driving shaft by means of a soft pin. 
which is easily replaced and which is provided to shear off 
and relieve the chain and mechanism from excessive jerks. 
Third, a safety valve in the air ag leading from the 
operator’s valve to the piston controlling the winding-drum 
friction. This valve, being provided to protect the cable 
from overstrains, admits only sufficient air to the piston 
controlling the winding-drum clutch to create the required 
pressure to hold this clutch up to the safe working strain 
of the cable and allows the clutch to slip so the outer 
rotating element may race when an excessive load is hooked 
on to the cable or the load strikes a stump, causing a dead 
stop. By this arrangement, before the motor can pull an 
overstrain on the cable when the load comes up against 
a dead stop, the rise in power delivered by the motor will 
cause the outer element to slip the winding-drum clutch so 
the outer element will be free to race and give the operator 
warning to relieve the clutches on the main haul-drums. 

In operating these hauls there are two ways of picking 
up the load. First, assuming that all clutches are released, 
the motor running up to speed light, and the main cable 
hooked on to the load, admit air tq the piston controlling 
the winding-drum friction; then by applying the foot brake 
and retarding the rotating of the inner rotating element 
of the motor cause the outer rotating element to rotate and 


, pick up the slack of the cable with the winding-drum ; then 


by opening the valve and admitting air to the pistons con- 
trolling the haul-drums—which are controlled by the same 
valve and operate simultaneously—gradually engage the 
haul-drum frictions and pick up the load. Second, assum- 
ing the motor and clutches to be as above, set the haul-drum 
clutches, causing them to rotate freely in the loose folds 
of the cable; then by gradually engaging the winding- 
drum clutch draw up the slack and tighten the cable on 
the haul-drum, which will pick up the load just as a com- 
mon wineh does when the cable is drawn tight around it 
by the spool tender. 

While the “Chinook” has not yet been built, there is not 
a mechanical movement or working part in the entire haul 
that has not been tried out and proved successful in prac- 
tical working application, in other machines: so there is 
no reason why the operation of the “‘Chinook,’’ when built, 
should not be just as designed. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS. 


[Address by A. B. Wood, of Cottage Grove, Ore., before the Pacific Logging Congress, July 16, 1912. 


The modern trend in all well organized branches of indus- 
try is to seek for some method or some system which will 
aid in carrying on work at a minimum cost per unit of 
product, and by which this cost can be estimated in advance 
of the necessary expenditure to inaugurate the work. 

To find this system, or one step toward accomplishing this 
result, it is necessary to have in tangible form the results 
of previous experience and work which must be put in 
shape so that plans of development and operations may be 
determined by those whose experience and whose interest 
qualify them to direct operations, for the responsible head 
of the work must be provided with knowledge of conditions 
and details that he can not have time to personally obtain. 

In this connection the advantage of topographical surveys 
and maps which are indispensable in many _ undertakings 
might fairly be considered indispensable in well planned and 
conducted timber operations. 

By having properly recorded the topographical features of 
any area the best system of development can be determined, 
boundaries of logging areas from each point of operation 
can be fixed, lines of transportation can be laid to obtain 
the best results, items of cost can be approximated, and 
having it properly presented on the maps the judgment of 
experienced men, who can not personally «inspect the 
ground, can be obtained as to the best methods of operation, 
of its availability to market conditions and relative value as 
stumpage and possible profits, as to transportation plans 
and costs; and, in fact, most of the questions of policy 
and plans can be better determined than would be possible 
without such a survey and map, for the combined experience 
and judgment of engineers and superintendents of all depart- 
ments of operation can be consulted, as they could not be if 
all had to make separate investigations. 

The product of logging operations is logs, and the cost at 
the mill is the standard from which we must work. This 
cost is made up of the sums of all net expenditures, begin- 
ning with the purchase of the timber and including roads, 
camps, tools and equipment, all labor and overhead charges, 
transportation, interest, taxes, accidents and waste; and it 
is evident that there is a broad field, broad enough and 
exacting enough to require the talent of several specialized 
lines of training such as we find in other lines of work. 

Other leading lines of development and industries such 
as railroads, electricity, mining, hydraulics, irrigation, me- 
chanics, municipal works and general construction have 
developed men whom those interests and the world honor 
with the title of engineer, so the logging industry should 
seek and develop men who can render a like service to it. 


The Good Engineer. 


There is a somewhat common idea that a man must have 
a diploma in mathematics to be an engineer, but while a 
moderate knowledge of this kind is important a good 
definition of engineering has been aptly given as “the art 
of doing that well with one dollar which any bungler can do 
with two after a fashion,’ and the man who can measure 
and direct to the best advantage the operations of the log- 
ging industry is entitled to high standing in the ranks of 
engineers, but if he would live up to this definition in his 
work any means by which the cost of logs may be reduced 
or the investment of capital be on a better basis would be 
worthy of his careful consideration. 

One essential of good engineering is that the records of 
the conditions surrounding any contemplated work or devel- 
opment and all facts and conditions be gathered and pre- 


served in such form as to convey to others a clear knowledge 
of all matters connected therewith. I mean by this that 
topographical surveys and cruising should be combined and 
maps made that will convey to an experienced man a better 
knowledge and understanding of his work than could be 
obtained by depending upon his memory and judgments, 
formed in going through the woods without such aid. 

In regard to methods and cost of making topographical 
surveys and the use of various instruments, much data 
can be found in various treatises on surveying and in 
papers and discussions that are available to those interested 
in and connected with such work that would be helpful to 
the engineer who was called upon to make topographical 
surveys for logging operations. 

But the successful engineer in this line must have a 
broad knowledge of the essentials in methods and costs of 
the modern system of logging and transportation that he 
may be able to recognize controlling features and require- 
ments. These features he will develop with care while on 
other portions he will vary his methods to conform to their 
relative importance. It remains for the judgment of the 
engineer to adapt the best method to the case in hand, 
and his ability to do this will depend largely upon his 
understanding and study of the methods and needs of log- 
ging operations in different character of country. 


Intelligent Consideration of Costs. 


Cost can not help but vary with the character of the 
country surveyed; the care of developing lines of transpor- 
tation will be governed by what is beyond that will be 
tributary, and whether the cost be 15 cents or 50 cents per 
acre, provided it be judiciously spent, it is probable that the 
greater the cost the greater the worth of the work. 

The writer would say that if errors are to be made let 
them be made in the way of taking greater pains, for we 
can more easily become reconciled to a good map that cost 
10 cents an acre more than we can to one where the cur- 
tailing of cost by 5 cents an acre has resulted in deficient 
and unsatisfactory results. 

I have said that the engineer when called upon for pro- 
fessional service should study the methods of and consult 
with the logger. 

I would say with equal emphasis that the logger should 


* consult with the engineer. 


No one appreciates more fully than one connected with 
railroad work the strong and prevalent prejudice of the 
non-technical or “rule of thumb” man for technical men and 
methods, and the mutual suspicion that is often entertained 
between them regarding their methods and work. 

While this may act as a spur to, each, I would say that 
the most successful logger will be either a technically trained 
man or he will find it as much to his advantage to consult 
the engineer as it will be to the engineer to consult the 
logger. It is by a proper combination of the work of each 
that the best results will be obtained. 

In summing up, the writer believes that a good topo- 
graphical map is as desirable and valuable an accompani- 
ment to investment and operation in connection with logging 
enterprise as a good cruise, and would again emphasize the 
point that the engineer making a topographical survey and 
map should first study the needs of the logging operations 
and should consult freely with the man in the woods, and 
that the man in the woods should consult as freely with the 
engineer, that the result may have the value to the business 
that it should have. 





PACIFIC COAST LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tacoma, WASH., July 24.—A meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Loggers’ Association was held at the Tacoma 
Hotel, this city, this evening. The meeting had been 
ealled for this particular time because of the fact that it 
was thought most of the members would be in the city 
to attend the Pacific Logging Congress. However, the 
attendance was comparatively small, and nothing of any 
great importance came up. 

President H. C. Clair, of Portland, Ore., called the 
meeting to order about 7:30, and Secretary R. C. Rich- 
ardson, of Everett, read the minutes of the previous 
meeting. It was decided that once a month is too often 
for holding meetings of the association, and on a motion 
of Mark H. Draham, of Seattle, it was decided to hold 
meetings hereafter only once every three months, the next 
meeting to be held at Everett, October 26. ‘This meet- 
ing will convene at 10 a. m., and the Everett Joggers will 


s 


entertain at luncheon, after which there will be another 
session. 

The matter of the association’s contributing to the 
National advertising fund came up, and it was decided 
to raise a fund for this purpose, contributions to be sent 
to W. C. Miles, manager of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

From a discussion of general market’ conditions it 
developed that logs are scarce and that the demand is 
excellent all over the Northwest. It was thought that 
inasmuch as the cost of labor is advancing it will prob- 
ably be necessary to secure more for logs, as at present 
prices a fair margin of profit is not obtainable. In the 
summer the lumberjacks can get higher wages working on 
the farms and on fishing boats, and in order to get crews 
in the logging camps it is necessary to pay from 25 to 
50 cents a day more for men. 

After some further discussion the meeting adjourned. 
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THE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS. 


(Continued from page 55.) 


up and carried by the aerial line. Mr. Dickinson was 
assisted by J. E. Wiley, erecting engineer; A. J. Dun- 
ean, salesman; A. S. Williams, of Vancouver, B. C., 
who has charge of the logging department of the Allis- 
Chalmers-Bullock Co., manufacturing agent for the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. in British Columbia, 
and W. J. Rossiter, from the Seattle office. 


The ‘‘Yellow Strand’’ wire rope was shown to ad- 
vantage in the exhibit of the Broderick & Bascom 
Loggers Supply Co., with headquarters in Seattle, 
handling the Yellow Strand wire rope. H. J. Bailey is 
manager of this concern, and he was assisted at the 
exhibit by C. H. Inglis, who has charge of the hard- 
ware department, and George T. Coale and ‘‘Bob’’ 
Little, traveling salesmen for the company. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Co.’s exhibit, showing 
samples of its product, was looked after by V. A. Wel- 
man, from the Seattle office of the company. Mr. 
Welman is a good natured young man who made lots 
of friends at the congress. 

E. C. Atkins & Co. as usual had an excellent exhibit 
of their saws of all kinds, under the supervision of 
I. B. Lesch, manager of the Seattle branch of the 
company, assisted by J. P. O’Connor and W. C. Welch, 
traveling salesmen. A. H. Potter, the company’s Pa- 
cific coast manager, with headquarters in Portland, 
expected to be present but was unavoidably detained. 

For many years the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
although extensively engaged in manufacturing, being 
one of the largest producers of lumber on the north 
Pacific coast, has also wholesaled logging and saw- 
mill supplies. Until a few years ago it maintained 
two downtown stores, distributing ship chandlering 
goods and mill and logging supplies. Its store is now 
located alongside of the office and mills and it still 
distributes loggers’ supplies under the supervision of 
W. KE. Bronson, whose son, Lea Bronson, had charge 
of the company’s exhibit. 

A hit was made by the Nisqually Iron Works, which 
gave the visitors little ecards with strings attached 
¢>? arranged that when a card was pinned to one’s coat 
rapel it read on one side, ‘‘ Where do all bad loggers 
go? Pull the rope and see.’’ On the other side is 
the answer, which appeared when one pulled the rope: 
‘*Out to get a drink. He should visit the Nisqually 
Iron Works, Tacoma, Wash.’’ A. G. Browne is man- 
ager of this company and he was assisted at the exhibit 
by H. 8. Browne, engineer. 


Alongside of this exhibit was that of the Turtle Back 
Log Bunk & Car Co., of which E. B. Shields is presi- 
dent and L. L. Tyler manager. Mr. Shields is a well 
known logger and manager of the Pacific States Lum- 
ber Co. 

One of the pioneer manufacturers of logging engines 
of the Pacific coast is the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works, Portland, Ore., whose donkey engines are known 
from British Columbia to Mexico wherever it is possi- 
ble to do logging by heavy donkey engines and cables. 
This company had a booth among the other exhibits, 
but owing to the weight of the donkey engines it 
was impossible to have one on exhibition in the hall. 
Photographs of the engines and samples of the com- 
pany’s castings, logging blocks, wrought iron, etc., 
were on exhibition, including logging blocks manu- 
faetured by the Hammond Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal., 
Whose big machine shops supply the Willamette Iron 
& Steel Works with drop forge castings. From the 
general office and plant of the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works at Portland, were present at the exhibit Antoine 
Labbe, assistant manager; M. H. Insley, secretary, and 
©. E. MacFarlane, designer of the MacFarlane sky line 
device. The Loggers & Contractors Machinery Co., which 
handles the output of the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works in Portland and Seattle, was represented by J. 
H. LaMoree, its president, from Portland; Glen L. 
Davis, manager of the Scattle branch, and Claude 
Sersenous, who travels for the company. 

Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, was very much in evidence 
during all the sessions of the congress, but as he was 
not seen taking any notes his real usefulness was not 


discovered until Friday noon, when he produced his 
troupe of traveling minstrels. He first led a grand 
march about the exhibit room, in which all joined. Then 
all gathered about the piano and started to sing 
““America,’’? which Mr. Cole thoughtfully cut short to 
lead the assembled loggers in ‘‘There’ll Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town To-night,’’ which perhaps after all was 
appropriate. , 

A portable saw, operated by electric power, to be 
used for felling trees, was exhibited by the Power Saw 
Co., of Ogden, Utah. It attracted considerable at- 
tention because of its novelty. 

E. A. Christopher, of the sales department of the 
Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., Portland, Ore., had 
charge of this company’s booth, where it exhibited 
specialties for logging consisting of Stiletto tools, 
Columbia rope and Fairbanks valves. 

The principal topics discussed with interest in the 
congress were those of logging engineering, the making 
of cruises, surveys and topographical maps, which 
made of exceedingly great interest a map exhibit by 
Dr. Judson F. Clark, of Clark & Lyford, Vancouver, 
B. C., forest engineers of international reputation. 
Dr. Lyford secured his Ph.D. degree at Cornell, where 
he was an instructor in the school of forestry some 
years ago, after which he was in the Forest Service 
of the Government for a number of years. For the 
last six years he has been engaged in forest engine- 
ering and is an expert in this work. He and his as- 
sociates operate in Montreal as Lyford, Clark & Ly- 
ford, and as Clark, Lyford & Sterling have offices in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Clark issued a very interesting 
pamphlet, ‘‘Forest Surveys; What They Are, Wherein 
They Serve, What They Cost.’’ 

The Smith & Watson Iron Works, Portland, was 
represented through the congress by H. L. Turney, who 
prepared a paper that was read at one of the sessions. 
Its overhead loading system is attracting considerable 
attention, it being claimed it will add 35 to 50 per 
cent to the yarding. 

W. D. Starbird, of Spokane, had a booth where he 
displayed pictures of the log flume constructed by him 
for the Milwaukee Land Co. at St. Joe, Idaho. Mr. 
Starbird represents the Phenix line of sawmill ma- 
chinery in the Inland Empire and is a consulting and 
constructing engineer as well as sawmill architect. 
He has built a number of mills in the Inland Empire 
and is now constructing the plant of the St. Maries 
Lumber Co. at St. Maries, Idaho, which will be 
equipped with two Phoenix bands and will be up-to- 
date in every respect. 

The Tacoma donkey engine made by the Puget 
Sound Iron & Steel Works, Tacoma, was shown by 
photos in its booth that was looked after by A. C. 
Marconnier, secretary of the company, and Cadwalader 
Jones, one of the company’s salesmen. Senator John 
L. Roberts, president of the company, also visited 
the congress. 

A device for scaling standing timber, called Cook’s 
precise standing timber scale, was exhibited by E. J. 
Kennedy, of Everett, Wash. The instrument is 
mounted on a Jacob staff, and by sighting at standing 
timber through it like a transit the results can be 
quickly and accurately arrived at. The same instru- 
ment can also be used for running out lines. 

The Heisler locomotive was shown in the exhibit 
of the Whitney Engineering Co., of Tacoma, which 
represents the Heisler Locomotive Works. 

The Lumbermen’s Engineering Co., of Poriland, was 
represented by Hugh Henry and W. D. Haley. This 
concern makes timber estimates, logging plans and 
topographical surveys. 

Twohy Bros., well known railroad contractors of 
Portland, Ore., now also engaged in the manufacture 
of logging cars and bunks, had a booth at which they 
exhibited pictures of their cars and bunks. 

An excellent exhibit of saws was made by Henry 
Disston & Sons through their Seattle branch. All 
varieties of saws made by the company were shown 
in the exhibit, which attracted much attention. 

The ‘‘Seattle’’ logging car seems destined to make 
Seattle famous, for wherever there is railroad logging 
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in the West one finds the logging cars made by the 
Seattle Car & Foundry Co. This concern’s exhibit 
consisted of a number of excellent photos giving dif- 
ferent views of its logging cars, bunks, ete. O. D. 
Colvin, manager of the company, and William Piggett, 
its president, were in attendance at the congress, as 
well as W. R. Yott, manager of the Portland Equipment 
Co., its Portland (Ore.) branch; Dan Updegraff, man- 
ager of the Vancouver Equipment Co. (Ltd.), its Van- 
couver (B. C.) branch; A. T. Fehnel, purchasing agent, 
and Glen Pierce, who travels in Washington for the 
company. 


Some excellent photos of the Climax geared loco- 
motive were shown in the exhibit of the Climax 
Manufacturing Co., by D. M. Miller, Seattle repre- 
sentative of the company. 

The exhibit of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. was made conspicuous by the many elec- 
trie lights with which it was adorned. A little booklet 
on ‘‘Logging by Electricity,’’ issued by the company, 
descriptive of the electric logging experiments at the 
operations of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., at Marshfield, Ore., was in great demand. Rep- 
resentatives of the company present included G. Evans 
Hodge, Portland, Ore.; F. N. Kollock, district manager, 
Seattle; B. L. Kerns, from the Seattle office; W. S. 
Scott, East Pittsburgh, Pa., and H. V. Wilkinson, 
Tacoma. 


An artistic arrangement of its celebrated saws 
formed the exhibit of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., which was looked after by R. R. Fox, manager 
of the Seattle office, T. M. Shields, and R. H. Hoitt. 
A neat souvenir given away by the Simonds people 
consisted of a little memo pad of leather, with plenty 
of extra sheets, for the industrious note maker. These 
came in handy for the loggers who desired to make 
notes of matters of interest at the congress. 


Both Francis G. Frink, the secretary, and Gerald 
Frink, manager and mechanical expert of the Wash- 
ington Iron Works, and J. S. Wilson, who sells for 
the company on the road, were in attendance at the 
congress at the company’s exhibit, where pictures of 
its well known logging engines and printed matter 
regarding them were to be had. 


While the woodworking machinery people did not 
have exhibits, representatives of several well known 
concerns in the woodworking line were present visit- 
ing with the many lumber manufacturers who were 
in attendance. Among these were Archie Chandler, 
sales manager of the Stetson Ross Machine Works, 
Seattle, and George E. Youle, of Seattle, western 
manager of the S. A. Woods Machine Co., Boston, 
Mass. R. H. Mader, of Seattle, western representa- 
tive of W. B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, Mich., was 
also present, in the interest of its well known band 
resawing machinery. 


A complete list of the exhibitors at the congress 
ineludes the following: 


EXHIBITORS. 


Railway Equipment Co., Portland, Ore. 

Twohy Brothers, Portland, Ore. 

American Safety Powder Co., Portland, Ore. 

Kane Manufacturing Co., Portland, Ore. 

Whitney Engineering Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works, Tacoma, Wash. 

Stewart Brothers, Portland, Ore. 

S. B. Hicks Wire Rope Co., Seattle, Wash. 

N. B. Livermore & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Seattle Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Broderick & Bascom Loggers’ Supply Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Hunt & Mottet Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Washington Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 

Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash. 

E. P. Jamison & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Stewart A. Taylor & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Dupont Powder Works, Dupont, Wash. 

Nisqually Iron Works, Tacoma, Wash. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Columbia Engineering Works, Portland, Ore. 

Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, Ore. 

Raymond Foundry & Machine Works, Raymond, Wash. 

Cc. J. Young Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 

——— Combination Log Bunk & Car Stake Co., Tacoma, 
ash. 


Loggers Oil Equipment Co., Portland, Ore. 
Loggers & Contractors Machinery Co., Portland, Ore. 
M. F. Philip, Tacoma, Wash. 

Bagley Grader Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

F. B. Mallory & Co., Portland, Ore. 

Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Ellsworth Spark Arrester Co., Portland, Ore. 
Willapa Harbor Iron Works, South Bend, Wash. 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Seattle, Wash. 

Smith & Watson Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., Portland, Ore. 
Clark & Lyford, Vancouver, B. C. 

Power Saws Co., Portland, Ore. 

A. F. Beerbaum Co., Portland, Ore. 

S. P. George & Co., Puyallup, Wash. 

Phoenix Manufacturing Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
West Coast Oil Burner Co. (Inc.), Portland, Ore. 
B. S. Aldrich, jr., Tacoma, Wash. 

Climax Manufacturing Co., Seattle. 

John P. Olson, Tacoma, 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., Seattle. 

General Electric Co., Portland. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Seattle. 

Loggers Oil Equipment Co., Portland. 

Bullivant Wire Rope Co., Portland. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Portland. 
Mill & Mine Supply Co., Seattle. 

West Coast Lumberman, Tacoma. 


THE BANQUET. 


Shortly after 7 o’clock Friday evening occurred 
the big banquet that concluded the two days devoted 
to reading and discussing addresses on technical prob- 
lems relating to the logging industry. 

The banquet was held in the big banquet room of 
the Tacoma Commercial Club and Chamber of Com- 
merce, on the ninth floor of the new Tacoma Building, 
constructed jointly by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
and the commercial organizations. This magnificent 
room afforded the proper surroundings for a joyous 
oceasion of this sort, and over 300 loggers of the 
Pacific country, timbermen, lumbermen and representa- 
tives of logging machinery and equipment concerns 
sat down to the repast. Everything was entirely 
informal and a feeling of comradeship and good fellow- 
ship pervaded. Nowhere is there a better natured 
fellow than the logger, whether he be the boss logger 
or the lumber jack, for association tends to make 
loggers kindred beings in many ways. The cuisine of 
the club is unsurpassed, and the things that were 
served were what loggers or any other hungry people 
like. 

There was no formal speech making at the con- 
clusion, but popular banqueters were called upon and 
forced to respond with story or song. One of the 
first was George S. Long, manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, who told one or two 
stories that made hits with his hearers. 


He was followed by Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., who was one of 
the youngest and happiest of the banqueters, joining 
in song and laughter and in fact leading much of the 
time. George M. Cornwall, of Portland, secretary of 
the Pacific Logging Congress, and J. J. Donovan, of 
Bellingham, manager of the Lake Whatcom Logging 
Co., were among those called upon to assist in the 
entertaining. H. M. Strathern, of Post Falls, Idaho, 
sang a Scotch song, and A. J. Falconer, former lawyer, 
timber land man and legislator, of Everett, now a can- 
didate for Congress, was forced to mount a table and 
sing ‘‘Annie Laurie.’’ Harry John Miller, Poet 
Laureate of Hoo-Hoo and former Snark of the Uni- 
verse, contributed to the pleasure of the evening, and 
President E. P. Blake concluded the talking by 
offering thanks to the lumber and timbermen of Tacoma 
and the commercial organizations of the city for the 
splendid entertainment accorded those in attendance 
upon the fourth annual Pacific Logging Congress. 
Referring to the congress he believed that it has demon- 
strated that there was something to it. The industry 
is one that means hard work and strenuous efforts, 
and what loggers learn they have to dig out of the 
woods, and the more they dig out the more of these 
good meetings could be held. He believed that the 
Pacific Logging Congress has demonstrated that there 
are some big men in the logging business, men that 
it would take years to develop, and to develop the 
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industry unless those in it work together by means 
of these annual meetings at which notes are compared. 
He told how, a few years ago, old and almost aban- 
doned farms in the State of New York were bought 
up .by real estate men, and now the agricultural 
colleges of the East are busy turning out men to 
develop these farms along scientific lines. The same 
is true with the logging industry of the country. Con- 
ditions make it impossible to log at the present time 
as logging should be done, but the industry must be 
developed and men must be discovered who can tell 
those in the industry how to log properly and what 
to do with the land when the timber is cut off. 

Said Mr, Blake: 

Such men, you will realize, are necessities, and you are 
not going to get them fast enough without education in 
concentrated form from institutions of learning, and if we 
can not get the State to appropriate funds for providing 
education along the lines of logging engineering, or what- 
ever we may wish to call it, we must do it ourselves. It 
won’t cost so much as might first be imagined, and it must 
be done to help perpetuate the forests of the Pacific slope, 
and I want to see the logging congress get credit for its 
share of the work. 

Mr. Blake’s remarks were received with applause 
and were followed by more singing, the ‘‘Whang- 
doodles’? taking an active part in leading the sing- 
ing. Then to conclude ‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’ was sung 
and the banquet was over. 


THE MOVING PICTURES. 


In the reading room of the club, on the floor above, 
a moving picture exhibition was given through the 
courtesy of the E. P. Jamison Co., of Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Spokane and Vancouver. The pictures showed 
logging scenes in the operations of the Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Warren, Ark., and at Grayling, Mich., in 
which was emphasized the work of the American log 
loader made by the American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. The pictures were very good and 
were watched with interest by the loggers present, who 
enjoyed seeing how things are done in the South 
country and in the old white pine North, although 
the sizes of the logs as compared with the big logs 
on the Pacific coast caused some amusing comment. 


SATURDAY’S EXCURSION. 


Saturday, one of Puget Sound’s ideal days, was 
picked for probably the most enjoyable part of the 
logging congress program, the excursion to the logging 
camp of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. near 
Kapowsin. Shortly before 9 o’clock this gay bunch 
of loggers hastened to the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound Railway station and embarked on the 
loggers’ special—four carloads of them, about 250 per- 
sons, not all loggers as about a dozen ladies were in 
the crowd. It was a happy crowd, eager with the 
expectation of a day’s outing among the ‘‘big sticks.’’ 
The train left Tacoma at 9:30 and arrived at Lake 
Kapowsin at 11 o’clock. Here the passengers were 
transferred to a train of flat ears, equipped with rough 
board seats and pulled by a powerful little Shay 
geared locomotive. 

The objective point was Camp 5, which was reached 
in time for dinner. Camp 5 is probably about 3 miles 
from Lake Kapowsin in a straight line but about 11 
by railroad. The elevation at Lake Kapowsin is 
505 feet and at Camp 5 is 2,305 feet. The Mount Tamal- 
pais Railroad in California is advertised as the crook- 
edest railroad in the world, but its owners never saw 
the Tacoma, Orting & Southeastern Railroad, which 
is the name of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s 
logging road. In climbing this 1,800 feet to the crest 
of the foothills where Camp 5 is located the road is 
a zigzag system of eight switchbacks, and at one 
point the little geared Shay pulls the train over a 
14 per cent grade. 

All during the trip admiration and wonder were 
expressed at the immensity of the operations and the 
many obstacles overcome by the railroad constructors. 
At the summit was viewed a vast expanse of logged- 
off land down the valley and a large wall of timber 
down to the horizon on the other side. The St. Paul 
company has tributary to this line 1,500,000,000 feet of 
timber. It has here 18 miles of logging railroad over 
which it operates a 60- and a 67-ton Shay locomotive. 
The operations at Camp 5 are carried on with the 


heaviest type of Lidgerwood skidder and at present 
the company is putting in about 125,000 feet of logs 
daily at this camp. Prior to the burning of one of 
the company’s sawmills recently this camp was putting 
in about 160,000 feet of logs daily. 

The party was in charge of A. F. Wilbur, general 
superintendent of logging and railroad construction 
for the St. Paul & Tacoma company, and H. A. MeDon- 
ald, logging superintendent on this line. The com- 
pany is now operating on four logging roads. 


THE WELFARE MEETING. 


Invitations had been issued to all loggers and lum- 

bermen present to attend a dinner at 6:30 p. m., 
Thursday, at the Tacoma Commercial Club, which was 
designated as a welfare meeting, and about 80 sat 
down to a five course dinner in the beautiful private 
dining room of that organization in the Tacoma 
Building, among them being many of the most promi- 
nent members of the logging congress. 
_ It had been previously announced that the dinner, 
including the speaking, would be over by 8:30, and 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., started the ball rolling about the time dessert 
was brought on by arising and moving that Ralph 
H. Burnside, of the Sunset Timber Co., Raymond, 
Wash., be made the chairman of the meeting. The 
motion was unanimously carried. Mr. Burnside 
then, for the first time, revealed the real object of 
the meeting: to talk over means of improving con- 
ditions about the logging camps and making life 
better for the men employed, explaining that the 
dinner had been arranged by J. A. Goodell, Spo- 
kane, Wash., industrial secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Mr. Goodell having made a very interesting ad- 
dress at the afternoon session of the congress on 
this same subject, most of those at the dinner were 
therefore prepared for the interesting talks that 
were to follow and the discussion of the various 
phases of the work. The Y. M. C. A. in its indus- 
trial department is undoubtedly doing a great work, 
and this meeting of prominent loggers and lumber- 
men of the Pacific coast was probably the first con- 
ference of any importance where these matters 
were the exclusive subject of discussion. 

Mr. Burnside said that it is a good omen when 
such a meeting is called to discuss the welfare of the 
men. He remarked that loggers are continually 
spending their money and doing everything possible 
to improve their machinery, but that they were do- 
ing little to improve their men, and that it augurs 
well for the industry that its prominent members 
should meet together to discuss this subject. 

Mr. Burnside then introduced J. A. Goodell, in- 
dustrial secretary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, who spoke for a few minutes, outlining 
some of the details of the industrial work as applied 
to logging camps. Mr. Goodell emphasized the fact 
that this meeting was a step forward by the loggers 
and lumbermen of the coast, and stated that it was 
his earnest desire that if no other good should come 
of it he hoped that some of the suggestions that 
would be offered by the speakers would at least set 
the employers thinking. 


Responsibility for Employees’ Moral Welfare. 


The next speaker was C. C. Michner, Victoria, B. 
C., president of the Pacific Coast Coal Mines (Ltd.). 
His subject was ‘‘Weifare from the Employers’ 
Standpoint.’’ Mr. Michner is a forceful speaker and 
his remarks showed that he is thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject. He said in part: 


Men, as a matter of fact, are pretty much alike. They 
like the same things and dislike the same things, to a large 
extent. If we believe that the men who are working for us 
in our camps are about the worst class of men on earth 
may it not be true that we help make them what they are? 

The men of the camps are isolated, cut off and away from 
home and friends, and they can not do the things they 
used to do when they were home. This gives us an oppor- 
tunity to do something for them. Being isolated, these 
men have lots of time to do nothing, and they devote their 
energies to things not worth while and which tend to 
make them incapable. <A large proportion of the camp men 
have little education, and they are ofttimes dissatisfied 
with life. Most of them have not improved their time men- 
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tally when young, and we have been negligent in not giving 
them a chance to do so afterward. Most of the things 
they read and hear comes to them backward, and the result 
is necessarily many agitators. We must do some construct- 
ive work for these men. 

We are responsible for the kind of men we turn out just 
aS much as we are responsible for the kind of lumber we 
turn out. There have been many plans for helping men in 
various industries that have been total failures. The Y. M. 
Cc. A. work, however, has been a success. In fact, I do not 
know of one place where the Y. M. C. A. has made a 
failure in this work. 


This great organization has worked out certain funda- 
mentals which are absolutely essential to the success of 
the movement. First, it must be an organization among 


the men themselves, not_a company patronizing scheme but 
something organized, officered and largely paid for them- 
selves. Second in importance is the educational work at 
night, to train men for the different trades according to 
their capacities. This, if it does nothing else, keeps them 
out of mischief. Third, but not the least, to have a paid 
secretary in charge, to live there and look after it; a man 
who likes the loggers, who understands them and is able to 
sympathize with them. ; 

In closing, let me say that the central strength of this 
work is the fact that it is Christian. It teaches a man 
unselfishness. It teaches him the joy of doing something for 
some one else, and this is about all there is to Christianity 
anyway. 

Mr. Michner was warmly applauded at the con- 
clusion of his talk, and it could easily be seen that 
it had made a strong impression on those present. 

Improving the Standard of Labor. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs then made a few remarks, 
emphasizing most strongly the fact that the lum- 
bermen and loggers have been asleep to true con- 
ditions of their men. He stated that it is now time 
to begin to think, and that the recent labor troubles 
in the West when the men were misled into believ- 
ing things that were not true should bring the em- 
ployers to a realization of the necessity of improving 
the men. He said: 


I am convinced that this work should be continued. It 


can not but produce good results. We can’t dictate or 
play mother nurse to these men—they won't stand for it— 


but we can improve their conditions and help them to know 
how to help themselves, so that they will not be so easily 
misled by agitators. 


Concrete Results. 

Chairman Burnside then called on C. A. Doty, a 
prominent timberman and logger of Seattle, for a 
few remarks on the subject of the Y. M. C. A, in the 
mill town. Mr. Doty was founder and until recently 
at the head of the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., at 


some 





H. BONER, OF EVERETT; J. BD. 
Weyerheuser Lumber Co. 





YOUNG, OF KELSO, WASH.; 
Inman Poulson Logging Co. 


Doty, Wash. He stated that two years ago the Y. M. 
C, A. had become established at Doty and had put 
into operation there an institution that is doing more 
good than anything else he had ever seen. The men 
themselves own stock in the enterprise, having a 
total of $7,500 invested. They have instituted night 
schools where the foreigners may study English. He 
said that he was greatly surprised at the immediate 
effect the establishment of the Y. M. C. A. had had 
on the men, they even going so far as to establish 
rules abolishing smoking in the club rooms. 


Humanity Neglected. 

The next speaker was H. C. Clair, of Portland, 
president of the Pacific Coast Logging Association. 
Mr. Clair’s talk was not only interesting but witty 
as well. He said in part: 

We loggers have been so busy studying fuel oil, electric 
donkeys, how to raise the price of logs and lower the price 
of wire rope, that we have probably neglected to study our 
men. I have found that the logger in the camp is a peculiar 
fellow and ofttimes has to be halter-broke to new ideas that 
we have sometimes endeavored to establish. But probably 
we did not go about it in the right way. The logging 
operator is a busy man, and if this welfare work is to 
succeed and become gencral it must be started by the 
organization known as the Y. M. C. A. and the men them- 
selves. It will then succeed. We have found that the 
ordinary minister in the small town, who receives less than 
a brick-layer in the city, and whose talents ofttimes corre- 
spond to his salary, can not be expected to make much of 
an impression on the men in the camps. 

A Y. M. C. A. organizer does not represent the employer 
nor the employee and he can say things to the men that 
the boss can’t say, and he can say things to the boss that 
the men can’t say, and for that reason he is in a position 
to accomplish much good. 


The Plan at Work. 


Chairman Burnside then told something about the 
work being done by the Y. M. C. A. in the camps 
of the Sunset Timber Co. in which he is interested. 
He stated that his company installed good bunk 
houses, improved the bunks, installed bath houses, 
etc., and that these were excellent things to do, but 
when it came to a matter like the I. W. W. strike 
these things didn’t seem to count for as much as had 
been expected. The company then decided to try 
the Y. M. C. A. It invited Mr. Goodell to circulate 
among the men and find out what their sentiment 
was on the matter, and when it was found out what 
they wanted it was put in; and the results have been 
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very pleasing, to say the least. He stated that the 
company first found a secretary who was competent, 
who knew the men and their ways, and he took oc- 
casion to compliment very highly C. A. Seeger, the 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at the Sunset camps. 


Play as a Mischief Preventive. 


Mr. Burnside then called on Mr. Seeger for a few 
remarks, That very active young man started out 
by saying: 

Gentlemen, you have gotten into the habit of speaking of 
a camp as a lonely and isolated place, but, believe me, you 
ure wrong. I’ve got the best job of any man here tonight. 
The trouble with most of you is that you don’t understand 
the men. You are like the judge who was talking with a 
logger who had recently been arrested when a little the 
worse for wear, and who was before him for sentence. The 
judge asked him if he had any money, and the answer was 
that the logger had none, although he had come to town 
that morning with $60. ‘The judge asked what had become 
with it, and the logger’s explanation was that he had met 
some friends and had gone down to Bill’s saloon and there 
he had spent $20. ‘Well,’* said the judge, ‘‘what happened 
to the rest of it?’ ‘The answer was that the logger had 
later gone over to another saloon and spent another $20. 
The judge then said: ‘‘Now that leaves $20. John, what 
did you do with that?’ After considerable thought John 
said: ‘“‘Well, judge, I just can’t remember; I guess I must 
have spent that foolishly.” 

Gentlemen, we are raising the wrong kind of men. We 
must begin with the head; we must know them. They 
need play. Teach them to play baseball, and I know if you 
give them something else to think about they will have less 
time to worry about agitation. 

Government and Railroad Cooperation. 


The next speaker was C. W. Wilcox, State secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Wilcox’s talk was 
short, but he brought out the fact that the Govern- 
ment is beginning to take an interest in the work, 
and cited as proof of this the fact that the Govern- 
ment is supporting the work at Easton, Wash., in 
the camps of the laborers on the irrigation work 
there. 

The meeting was closed by a forceful talk from 
W. H. Day, Portland, Ore., international secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., who has had years of experience 
in the welfare work. Mr. Day is a most entertain- 
ing talker and could have held the attention of his 
audience for the whole evening, but as the agreed 
time to close the meeting had nearly arrived he 
curtailed his remarks, to the sorrow of the assembled 
loggers. He told of the work in the railroad camps 
of the country, where he said a class of men were 
employed who are very hard to handle, and showed 
the effect on these men of the right kind of enter- 
tainment being provided and the proper instruction 
being given. He brought out strongly the fact that 
it is an absolute necessity in this work to have as 
secretary a man who is willing to sacrifice himself 
entirely, who can take care of the men when they 
are sick or drunk, and who can win their confidence. 

He cited several instances where this work had 
been installed in camps where it seemed almost hope- 
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less, and it has in every case been a success. Mr. 
Day told of instances where men have individually, 
without any equipment, not even a phonograph, gone 
into a camp and practically revolutionized it for the 
better, simply by showing the men how to provide 
good, clean entertainment for themselves or getting 
them interested in study. 

When time came to adjourn not a man had left 
the table, and all arose from their places reluctantly, 
feeling that they would like to hear more on this 
subject and impressed with the importance of the 
matter. Pacific coast loggers are as a whole pro- 
gressive, and in this meeting for this purpose they 
are doing pioneer work and will undoubtedly, as in 
many other instances, lead the loggers of the coun- 
try to a realization of the importance of bettering 
the conditions of the employees by themselves in the 
future setting a good example. The welfare dinner 
was by no means the least important feature of the 
Pacific Logging Congress, and will probably prove 
of great economic value by installing in the minds 
of those present the possibilities of the welfare work 
and the results that may be obtained from it. 


Attendants at the Pacific Logging Congress. 


Hyman Lane, Sandpoint, Idaho; Sandpoint Lbr. & Pole Co. 

R. M. Hart, Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho; Blackwell Lumber Co, 

G. R. Taitt, Linnton, Ore.; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 

A, H. Huebner, North Yakima; Cascade Lumber Co. 

F. M. Shaw, North Bend; North Bend Lumber Co. 

H. P. Dutton, Portland, Ore.; Chapman Timber Co. 

W. Eastman, Portland, Ore.; Western Cooperage Co. 

R. A. MacDonald, Everett; Cherry Valley Timber Co. 

Cc. E. Powell, Falls City, Ore.; Falls City Lumber Co. 

2. H. Shotwell, Fairfax; Manley-Moore Lumber Co. 

A. W. Buckner, Westholme, B. C.; Westholme Lumber Co. 

T. Elford, Victoria, B. C.; Shawnigan Lake Lumber Co, 

R. S. Henderson, Tyee, B. C.; Tyee Siding*Lumber Co. 

F. F. Spencer, McCloud, Cal.; McCloud River Lumber Co. 

F. J. Davies, Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho; Edward Rutledge Tim- 
ber Co. 

J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane; McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Idaho; Humbird Lumber Co. 

A. W. Clark, Wauna, Ore.; Columbia Valley Lumber Co. 

R. G. Ryan, Carlson, Ore.; Carlson Consolidated Lumber Co. 

W. A. Chrystal, Eugene, Ore.; Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 

F. Abrams, Eugene, Ore.; Booth-Kelly Lumber Co, 

William Vaughan, North Bend, Ore.; McDonald & Vaughan. 

D. S. Burns, Columbia City, Ore.; Peninsula Lumber Co. 

J. M. Naughton, Scappoose, Ore.; Chapman Timber Co. 

J. A. Byerly, Castlerock; Silver Lake Ry. & Lumber Co. 

A. S. Galbreath, jr., Pagosa Springs, Colo.; Pagosa Lbr. Co. 

H. K. Benson, Portland, Ore.; Oregon Wood Distilling Co. 

E. J. Barry, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

J. H. Burnside, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, 

D. M. Hartnell, Vancouver, D. C.; Mainland Lbr. & Shgl. Co. 

A, A. Dutton, Flagstaff, Ariz.; Arizona Lumber & Timber Co. 

Peter Lund, Wardner, B. C.; Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Co. 

T. J. Handforth, Tacoma; Lindstrom-Hanford Lumber Co. 

Max Whittlesey, Oak Point; Hammond Lumber Co. 

E. G. Griggs, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Idaho; Post Falls Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


J. S. O’Gorman, Portland, Ore.; Wisconsin Logging & Timber 


Co. 
c. L. Trabert, Oakland, Cal.; C. A. Smith Timber Co. 
Vv. A. Smith, Marshfield, Ore.; C. A. Smith Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
J. P. Van Orsdel, Portland; Portland Lumber Co. 
G. K. Wentworth, jr., Portland, Ore.; Portland Lumber Co. 
F. W. Adolph, Baynes Lake, B. C.; Adolph Lumber Co, 
H, C. Clair, Portland, Ore.; Clarke County Timber Co. 
R. H. Kidd, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
John McMaster, Seattle; McMaster Shingle Co. 
W. E. Wells, Kalispell, Mont.; Somers Lumber Co. 
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We build 20 different varieties of 
trucks. We will gladly submit 
proposals together with blue prints, 
or will build any type of truck or 
car you require. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


SEATTLE CAR & FOUNDRY CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


AGENCIES: 
VANCOUVER EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., 
PORTLAND EQUIPMENT CO., - - 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Portland, Ore. 
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New Rails 


12, 16, 20, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 56, 60, 70, 
75 and 80 |b. with Fish Plates 
and Angle Joints. 


Relaying Rails 
30, 35, 40, 45, 56 and 60 Ib. 


All sizes Bolts and Spikes, Push and Hand 
Cars, Velocipedes, Car Replacers, Derailers, 
Rail Benders and all kinds of Track Tools. 

We are the largest and only exclusive manu- 
facturers of Frogs, Switches, Crossings, Rail 
Braces, Switch Stands, Raised Slide Plates, Tie 
Rods, Slip and Spring Switches, and also Man- 


ganese special work, west of Chicago. 


We guarantee perfect satisfaction in every case. 








We have for sale the following 
LOCOMOTIVES 


1 40-ton Baldwin 1 55-ton Climax 
1 40-ton Davenport 1 38-ton Climax 
i 60-ton Heisler 1 39-ton Heisler 
1 65-ton Shay 2 50-ton Shays 1 10-ton Shay 


Seattle Frog & Switch 
Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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| AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE (OS 


IN ALL STANDARD FORMS OF 
en pe | CONSTRUCTION. 
“oo )\NON-SPINNING FLATTENED 
+ STRAND & FLAT MADE OF 
=“ SWEDES IRON, CRUCIBLE 
CAST STEEL AND 
MONITOR PLOW STEEL 


OISTING rope of every descrip- 
tion for elevators, mines, coal 
hoists; ore hoists, conveyors, der- 
ricks, stump pullers, steam shovels, 
dredges, logging, ballast unloaders, 

etc. Towing hawsers, mooring lines, tiller rope 
and ships’ rigging. ine and surface haulage 
rope, street railway cable and power transmis- 
sion rope, suspension bridge cables, cableway 
ropes, guy strands and sash cords. Flat rope 
for deep hoisting. Special rope made to order. 


Copper cable and strand for all 
electrical purposes. Fittings and 
appliances for use with wire rope 
Read about wire rope usage in its different require- 


ments in American Wire Rope News. Gladly sent 
free to anyone upon request. 


We Make 


American Wire Rope Barbed Wire 
Aeroplane Wire and Woven Wire Fencing 
Strand Fence Gates 
Piano Wire Steel Fence Posts 
Mattress Wire Concrete Reinforce- 
Weaving Wire ment 
Broom Wire Springs 
Fence Wire Sulphate of Iron 
Flat Wire item Cutt 
Flat Cold Rolled Steel Wire Rods 
Wire Hoops Juniata Horse Shoes 
Electrical Wires and and Calks 
Cables Shafting Cold Drawn 
Rail Bonds Steel 
Bale Ties, Tacks, Wire of Every 
Nails, Staples, Spikes Description 
We insur separate eatalog for each of thexe. Gladly furnished upon application. 
American Steel & Wire Co.'s Sales Offices 
WORCESTER, 9e. “Grove Street, WOSTOS, 120 Frackine Street. PITTS. 
Western Reserve Bilder, DETROIT, Yoru Bulldiag, She Lotion Poied 
Nat'l Bank Bidg. MONTREAL, Bank of Ottawa Bidg. ST. PAUL-MINNE- 


APOLIS, Pioneer Building, St. Paul. DENVER, First Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Dooley Ballding. 


United States Steel Products Company 
¥xpert Department: New York, 30 Church Street. 
Pacific Coast Department: San Francisco, Kialto Building. Portland, 
Sixth and Alder Sts. Seattle, 4th Ave. South & Conn. St. 
Las Angeles, Jackson & Central Ave. 
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r The Feature of the Logging Congress q 


— was the — 


Bull-Dog Log Truck 





Equipped with the Turtle-Back Combination Log Bunk 
and Car Stake. 


It was Inspected by Every Visitor and Endorsed by All. 
Full Information, Prices and Specifications on application. 


\ISQUALLY RON WORKS 











MACHINISTS BLACKSMITHS 
BOILER MAKERS CAR BUILDERS 
TACOMA, - WASH. } 








G. W. Johnson, Tuolumne, Cal,; West Side Lumber Co. 

E. T. Clark, Seattle; University of Washington. 

Hugo Winkenwerder, Tacoma; University of Washington. 

Stuart Hazelwood, Seattle; Midodle Steel Co. 

G. W. A. Eklund, Minneapolis, Minn.; Baker Valve Co. 

Walter A. Scott, San Francisco, Cal.; Continental Steel & 
Supply Co. 

C. C. Coulter, Seattle; Little Logged-Off Lands. 

Edgar H. Jones, Seattle; C. J. Young Iron Works. 

Andrew J. Duncan, Seattle; Lidgerwood Co. 

Ralph H. Scott, Tacoma; Simonds Manufacturing Co. 

Ralph H. Hoitt, Seattle; Simonds Manufacturing Co. 

Robert R. Fix, Seattle; Simonds Manufacturing Co. 

Tom Shields, Seattle; Simonds Manufacturing Co. 

. P. O'Connor, Seattle; E. C. Atkins & Co. 

W. C. Welch, Seattle; E. C. Atkins & Co. 

F. H. Day, Portland, Ore.; Y. M. C. A. 

E. A. Christopher, Portland, Ore.; Pacific Hardware & Steel 
Co 


Wm. P. Skivington, New York, N. Y.; Fairbanks Co. 

Murray Jacobs, Tacoma; Pacific Hardware & Steel Co. 

A. H. Ford, Portland, Ore.; Ellsworth Spark Arrester Co. 

E. N. Scott, Tacoma; Griffin Wheel Co. 

Walter Risk, Tacoma; Builders & Employers’ Ass’n. 

C. B. Paddock, Portland, Ore.; Hartford Steam Boiler Co. 

J. N. Smith, Seattle; A. Z. Smith & Co. 

National Turner, Tacoma; West Coast Wagon Co. 

R. J. Mullin, Seattle; Land Clearing & Machinery Co. 

E. G. Chandler, Seattle; Northwestern Equipment Co. 

C. A. Pelletier, Portland, Ore.; Twohy Bros. Co. 

C. A. Stewart, Portland, Ore.; Stewart Bros. Co. r 

Charles E. Glafke, Portland, Ore.; Loggers’ Oil Equipment Co. 

H. K. Mead Seattle, Loggers’ Oil Epuipment Co. 

Cc. C. Putman, Seattle; Contractors Equipment Co. ; 

Cc. H. Ingles, Seattle; Broderick & Bascom Loggers’ Supply 
Co 


F. P. Herbert, Tacoma; Great Northern Railway. 

Cc. C. Whitney, Tacoma, . 

W. O. Haines, Portland, Ore.; Col. Engineering Works. 

L. G. Isaacson, Aberdeen; L. G. Isaacson Co. 

John P. Olson, Tacoma; Greenwood Tool Works. ; 

Harry Clark, Portland, Ore.; Manufacturing Underwriters. 

L. B. Draper, Aberdeen; L. G. Isaacson Co. 

L. E. Trent, Portland, Ore.; Ellsworth Spark Arrester Co. 

A. H. Ford, Portland, Ore.; Ellsworth Spark Arrester Co. 

M. F. Brady, Portland, Ore.; M. F. Brady & Son. ; 

S. Evans Hodge, Portland, Ore.; Westinghouse Electric Co. 

S. B. Hicks, Seattle; S. B. Hicks Wire Rope Co. 

Hugh Henry, Portland, Ore.; Lumbermen’s Eng. Co. 

H. D. Haley, Portland, Ore.; Lumbermen’s Eng. Co. 

Cadwalader Jones, Tacoma; Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works. 

A. G. Frechtling, Seattle; Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Cc. T. Chenevay, Portland, Ore. 

Judson F. Clark, Vancouver, B. C.; Clark & Lyford. 

Walter H. Graves, Portland, Ore. : 

J. J. Quilliam, Tacoma, Standard Oil Co. 

Theodore B. Brown, Portland, Ore.; Brown & Brown. 

Walter H. Seve, Seattle; U. S. Forest Service. 2 

D. O. Lively, Portland, Ore.; Portland Union Stock Yards Co. 

Cc. M. Clark, Linnton, Ore.; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. 

Peter Lund, Wardner, B. C.; Crows’ Nest Pass Lumber Co. 

Dwight A. Lanborn, Portland, Ore.; American Safety Powder 
Cc 


oO. : iS 
Geo. W. Peavy, Corvallis, Ore.; Oregon Agricultural Tollege. 
N. J. Blagen, Hoquiam; Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 

F. N. Blagen, Hoquiam; Grays Harbor Lumber Co. 
R. S. Fox, Seattle; E. P. Jamison & Co. 

A. P. LeDoux, Bellevue; Hewitt Lea Lumber Co. 
Lyle McNull, Hamilton; Hamilton Logging Co. 

E. G. Ames, Seattle; Puget Mill Co. 

H. L. Spence, El Paso, Texas. : 

J. G. Newbegin, Tacoma; Newbegin Lumber Co. 

W. W. Gowen, Springfield, a. —— ee ee 
Thomas Bordeaux, Seattle; Mason County Log 20. 
nee Hole, Chicago, Ill.; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
O. Packard, Tolt, Wash. 

Jno. H. Wilson, Aberdeen; Wilson Bros. Co. 

A. D. McRae, Fraser Mills, B. C.; Canadian Western Lumber 


o. 
W. C. Wilson, Aberdeen; Wilson Bros. Co. : 
E. J. Palmer, Chemanius, B. C.; Victoria Lumber Co. 
Cc. M. Crego, Spokane; Cameron Lumber Co. 
A. O. Kelly, Ohop; Western Logging Co. 
J. J. Donovan, Bellingham; Larson Lumber Co. 3 
A, S. Loomis, National; Pacific National Lumber Co. 
J. G. Startup, Tacoma; Fir Tree Lumber Co. 
P. J. Brix, Troys River; Brix Bros. Log Co. 
Cc. R. Yuill, Vancouver, B. C.; Mather, Yuill & Co. 
W. H. Boner, Everett; Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. 
Cc. E. Patten, Seattle; Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. 
W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell; Yeomans Lumber Co. 
T. H. McLafferty, Tenino; Blumauer Lumber Co. 
Cc. O. Sutherland, Kent; Covington Lumber Co. ; 
J. C. Aston, Portland, Ore.; Continental Lumber Co. 
H. O. Siler, Everett; Florence Logging Co. 
J. E. Rhodes, Tacoma; Tribune. 
W. A. Pettinger, Centralia, Wash. 
Lind Messinger, Tacoma; Hunt & Mottett Co. | ; 
A. H. Perkins, Tacoma; West Coast Lumber Mfrs. Ass'n. 
S. Collins, Ostrander; Ostrander Ry. & Tbr. Co. 
N. Forsman, Tacoma; Maple Valley Logging Co. 
J. Rich, Seattle; Land Redemption Co. ‘ 
F. Stafford, Vancouver, B. C.; Empire Mfg. Co. ae 


anvs 


BE. T. Allen, Portland, Ore.; Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association. 
- C, Miles, Tacoma; West Coast Lbr. Mfrs.’ Ass’n. 

C. S. Chapman, Portland, Ore.; Oregon Forest Fire Ass’n. 

E. A. Sinclair, Glen Blair, Cal.; Glen Blair Redwood Co. 

R. L. Bronson, Tacoma; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

F. B. Mann, Seattle; University of Washington. 

William Buckley, ‘Tacoma; Ledger. 

F. H. Gilman, Seattle; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

S. F. Wright, Tacoma; Ledger. 

W._A. Scott, Seattle; Pacific Builder & Engineer. 

J. D. Brown, Tacoma; Tribune. 

P. G. Hubbell, Tacoma; News. 

Thorp Babcock, Tacoma; West Coast Lumber Mfrs.’ Ass'n. 

A. W. Person, Portland, Ore.; Sholes, Person & Wood. 

J. A, Goodell, Portland, Ore.; Y. M. CG. A. 

C. W. Wilcox, Seattle; Y. M. C. A. 

C, A. Pratt, Olympia; Industrial Insurance Commission. 

M. H. Grover, Hilt, Cal.; Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. 

J. H. Tucker, Portland, Ore.; J. H. Tucker Co. 

W. E. Lamm, Vancouver, B. C. 

F. D. Browne, Bay City, Mich. 

Thomas J. Shea, Portland, Ore.; King Bros. Iron Works. 

H. R. MacMillan, Victoria, B. C.; B. C. Forest Service. 

Mart Graves, Puyallup; George Car Stake Co. 

S. R. Ross, Puyallup; George Car Stake Co. 

E. F. Whitney, Portland, Ore.; General Electric Co. 

F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; Peninsula Lumber Co. 

L. J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore.; Portland Lumber Co. 

A. B. Cornwall, Puyallup; George Car Stake Co. 

Bot Adams, Portland, Ore.; J. A. Roeblings Sons Co. 

A. F. Beerbaum, Portland, Ore. 

A. L. Horton, Portland, Ore.; A. F. Beerbaum Co. 

Robert Gillespie, Seattle; Mill & Mine Supply Co. 

Antoine G. Labbe, Portland, Ore.; Willamette Iron & Steel Wks. 

W. D. Starbird, Spokane; Phoenix Manufacturing Co. 

R. Jessops, Portland, Ore.; Power Saws Co. 

Paul C. Burdick, Portland, Ore.; Power Saws Co. 

Victor A, Welman, Seattle; H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 

J. A. Vance, Malone; Vance Lumber Co. 

Jno. D. Twohy, Portland, Ore.; Twohy Bros. Co. 

Fred MacFarlane,.Bryant; Marysville & Northwestern R. R. 

M. H. Insley, Portland, Ore.; Willamette Iron & Steel Works. 

Frank W. Pumphrey, Portland, Ore.; F. B. Mallory & Co. 

F. B. Mallory, Portland, Ore.; F. B. Mallory & Co. 

Charles Kane, Portland, Ore.; Kane Manufacturing Co. 

R. R. Fox, Seattle; Simonds Manufacturing Co. 

A. M. Cakes, Portland, Ore.; U. S. Steel Products Co. 

Jas. R. Thompson, Portland, Ore. 

M. L, Walker, Seattle; U. S. Steel Products Co. 

J. P, Whitney, Tacoma; Whitney Engineering Co. 

H. S. Browne, Tacoma; Nisqually Iron Works. 

A. G. Browne, Tacoma; Nisqually Iron Works. 

= enna aRINe, Portland, Ore.; Willamette Iron & Steel 

orks. 

Glen L. Davis, Seattle; Loggers’ & Contractors’ Supply Co. 

ore. T. Coole, Seattle; Broderick & Bascom Loggers’ Sup- 
ply Co. 

C. I. Sersanous, Portland, Ore.; Loggers’ & Contractors’ Sup- 


ply Co. 
Robert Gibson, Seattle; Mill & Mine Supply Co. 
J. E. Moseley, Seattle; J. A. Roeblings Sons Co. 
H. A. Whitney, Tacoma; Whitney Engineering Co. 
A. B. Cornell, Puyallup; George Car Stake Co. 
H. H, Peck, St. Louis, Mo.; Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Co. 
Allen E. Ransom, Port Angeles; Olympic Power Co. 
William Pigott, Seattle; president Seattle Car & Foundry Co. 
W._T. O’Brien, Portland, Ore.; Railway Equipment Co. 
L. L. Taylor, Tacoma; Turtle Back Log Bunk Co. 
2. D. Roberts, Tacoma; Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works. 
Walter K. Yott, Portland, Ore.; Seattle Car & Foundry Co. 
O. D. Colvin, Seattle; Seattle Car & Foundry Co. 
D. S. Updegraff, Vancouver, B. C.; Seattle Car & Foundry Co. 
M. R. Colby, Portland, Ore.; Machine Manufacturers’ Agency. 
H. L. Turney, Portland, Ore.; Smith & Watson Iron Works. 
Asa S. William, Montreal, Que.; Allis-Chalmers-Bullock, (Ltd.) 
Francis G. Frink, Seattle; Washington Iron Works. 
Rodney Maxwell, Elma; Vance Lumber Co. 
Frank Shaw, North Bend; North Bend Lumber Co. 
John C. Bird, Tacoma; Home Electric Co. 
W. B. Thomas, Tacoma; Home Electric Co. 
G. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 
H. V. Wilkinson, Tacoma; Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Wirt S. Scott, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Blaine L, Kerns, Seattle; Westinghouse Electric Co. 
J. L. Wilson, Seattle; Washington Iron Works. 
O. B. Helt, Portland, Ore.; General Electric Co. 

Mesdames— 
Peter Lund, Wardner, B. C. Lona Leake, Tacoma. 
D. L. McKay, Portland, Ore. Charles Leake, Tacoma. 
Claskane, P ortland, Ore. B. W. Mayhew, Tacoma. 
W. E. Smith, McCormick. W. B. Mayhew, Tacoma. 
J. O. Story, Tacoma. Helen B. Horn, Tacoma. 
Fred George, Tacoma. Cc. O, Cole, Bellingham. 
G. W. Cain, Tacoma. B. A. Johnson, Chicago. 
R. C, Angell, Tacoma. Frank B. Cole, Tacoma. 
Bert Walter, Seattle. David Davis, Portland, Ore. 
R. B. Allen, Seattle. H. G. Hayes, Tacoma, 
G. G. Warren, Seattle. W. H. Dunn, Portland, Ore. 
H. W. Ross, Raymond. Cc. A. Hughes, Seattle. 








J. P. Symonds, Centralia; S. P. Symonds Co. 

G. W. Draham, Olympia; Mud Bay Logging Co. 
F. W. Luedinghaus, Dryad; Luedinghaus Bros. 
Herbert Schafer, Satsop; Schafer Bros. 

Peter Schafer, Satsop; Schafer Bros. es 

J. L. Norie, Pilchuck; Parker-Bell Lumber Co. 
W. W. Peed, Eureka, Cal.; Hammond Lumber Co. 
E. H! Turner, North Yakima; Cascade Lumber Co. 
B. R. Lewis, Seattle; Skagit Logging Co. | 

W. H. Peters, Kelso; Inman-Poulsen Logging Co. 
R. D. Moore, Tacoma; Manley-Moore Lumber Co. 
J. A. Izett, Brinnon; Izett Timber Co. 

G. H. Howell, Fortuna, Cal. 

Jas. O’Hearne, Mt. Vernon; English Lumber Co. 
Minot Davis, Tacoma; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
John Patterson, Kalama; Mountain Timber Co. 
W. Helmer, Bovill, Idaho; Potlatch Lumber Co. 
T. P. Jones, Bovill; Polatch Lumber Co. 

J. H. Frisken, Sheldon; Simpson Logging Co. ; 
W. E. Belford, Aberdeen; Western Cooperage Co. 
J. C. Miller, Tacoma; Miller & Nichols. 

G. L. Rogers, Coeur @’ Alene, Idaho. 

J. Hunt, Gardiner, Ore.; Gardiner Mill Co. 

W. H. Jewett, Gardiner, Ore.; Gardiner Mill Co. 
Z. L. Smith, Barnston; Kent Lumber Co. 

W. L. Stout, Aberdeen; S. E, Slade Lumber Co. 
F. Fischer, Marcola, Ore.; Fischer Lumber Co. 

L. Houghton, Seattle; L. Houghton Logging Co. 
G. S. Long, Tacoma; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co, 
E. M. Heaps, Vancouver; E. H, Heaps & Co. 

B. H. Hornby, Dover, Idaho; Dover Lumber Co. 
James Foran, Biglake; Bay Lumber Co. 

W. G. Collins, Portland, Ore.; J. D. Lacey & Co. 
W. W. Olwell, Everett; Ruckle Bros. ; 

D. E. Boyd, Raymond; Sunset Timber Co. 

R. H. Burnside, Raymond; Sunset Timber Co. 

F. H. Lamb, Hoquiam; Lamb Timber Co. 

D. C. Scott, Tacoma; Scott & Howe. 

Welles Wheeler, Tacoma. 

W. H. Doud, Tacoma; Defiance Lumber Co, 
Peter Conacher, Yacolt; Twin Falls Lumber Co. 
M. H. Draham, Olympia; Mud Bay Logging Co. 
c. J. Zintheo, Seattle; Oregon Wood Distilling Co. 
G. M. Grisdale, Sheldon; Simpson Logging Co. 

J. D. Young, Kelso; Inman-Poulsen Logging Co. 
B. H. G. Kistner, Brinnon; Izett Logging Co. £ 
S. A. Stamm, Hamilton; Hamilton Logging Co. 
. W. Johnson, Seattle; Puget Mill Co. 

Cc. W. Leake, Tacoma; Dempsey Lumber Co. 

F. H. Tabor, Tacoma; Tabor-Royce Co. 

F. P. Cameron, Tacoma; Tabor-Cameron Co. 

A. W. Callow, Hoquiam; Carlson Logging Co. 

J. E. Dalton, Tacoma; Mineral Lake Logging Co. 
G. F. Weisel, Henderson, Mont; Mann Lumber Co. 
3 A, Peck, Kerriston; Northwest Lumber Co. 

E. G. English, Mt. Vernon; Lyman Timber Co. 

A. J. Morley, Aberdeen; Saginaw Timber Co. 

R. D. Brown, Seattle; Brown Bros. Lumber Co. 
J. T. Hightower, Lyman; Skagit Mill Co. 

Donald McFadon, Tacoma; Eastern Logging Co. 
J. W. McFadon, Tacoma; McFadon Logging Co. 
D. L. McKay, Portland; Mueller Lumber Co. 

c. W. Bennett, Monahan; Bennett Logging Co. 
D. J. Brix, Knappton, Ore.; Brix Logging Co. ; 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE, 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 30.—Indications are much 
brighter for the building of a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at Memphis by the Rock Island system 
than at any other time since the negotiations were 
opened. An agreement has been reached between the 
Rock Island system and the city of Memphis whereby 
mutual concessions have been made. The county of 
Crittenden, Ark., is holding matters up for the present 
but those who are interested in securing the bridge be- 
lieve that any opposition therein may be overcome. Lum- 
ber interests are much pleased with prospects for the 
construction of another bridge at Memphis because of 
the belief on their part that this move will make for 
rapid growth on the part of Memphis and also for easy 
development of the very rich timber resources which lie 
close to this city in eastern Arkansas. Congressman 
K. D. McKellar, of the tenth district, and Senator James 
P. Clark, of Arkansas, have the bridge bill in charge in 
Congress. 

Lumber shippers here are much interested in the an- 
nouncement from Washington that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended the proposed advance 
of 1 to 1% cents a hundred pounds on yellow pine and 
hardwood lumber from points in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee and Oklahoma to many 
destinations and particularly to those in the Middle 
West. The suspension is temporary as it only postpones 
the advance from August 1 to November 29. In the 
meantime the subject will be argued before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and final adjustment will 
then be made. The southern and southwestern and 
western roads have been making an effort to put the 
higher rates in effect for several years but have been 
balked in each instance by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The Reeves Timber Co. with headquarters at Helena, 
Ark., has filed articles of incorporation under the laws 
of that state. The capital stock is placed at $100,000, 
all of which has been subscribed. The company will deal 
in timber and will also manufacture lumber. The incor- 
porators are W. D. Reeves, E. C. Horner, J. L. Horner 
and J. W. Thale. 

Announcement is made that the new plant of the 
McDaniel-Baughton Lumber Co., which has been under 
construction at Pine Bluff, Ark., for some time, has 
been placed in operation. The plant cost approximately 
$15,000 and will have an annual payroll of about 
$30,000. It is owned by Ross Baughman and L. Me- 
Daniels. 

Ellisberry & Brewster, of Pine Bluff, have purchased 
3,200 acres of hardwood timberland in Lonoke County, 
Ark., from C. L. Willis, of Little Rock. The property 
is located near England, Ark., and the new owners are 
making arrangements to establish a mill at Hummock 
on the new railroad which runs from England to Stutt- 
gart. The tract of timber is considered one of the most 
desirable in that part of the country and the price paid 
was high. 

The shops of the St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt) 
Railway, at Pine Bluff, Ark., will be placed on full 
time August 1. During the last few months only about 
65 per cent of the normal working force has been main- 
tained. The company is expecting a very large business 
over its lines this fall and winter and the increase in 
working force has been made in order that its equip- 
ment and rolling stock may be kept in normal condition. 

The Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co. has sold 17,000 
acres of land in Grant County to German colonists for 
a consideration of $150,000. This is land which has 
had the timber removed from it. It is located near 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 31.—Values are still steady. 
The vacation season is being felt here, but not so much, 
apparently, as on some other markets. Southern mills 
are coming nearer the point where they can assure 
delivery. July has been somewhat of a surprise to the 
trade in general as to volume of business and as to 
prices. It is thought that August will be nearly as sat- 
isfactory, for all indications point to the early opening 
of fall trade which, it is confidently expected, will be 
very active this season. Lumbermen are making their 
regular vacations shorter than usual, as they do not 
desire to miss the opportunity to do business. The call 
for yellow pine continues good from the railroads, 
retailers and contractors, and there has been an increase 
in demand from the millwork concerns, the latter still 
greater for hardwoods and cypress. The manufacture 
of sash, doors, blinds and interior finish work has taken 
a noticeable spurt during the last two weeks or so. 
With harvesting finished betterment of the rural retail 
trade is promised. The demands for hardwoods will 
doubtless soon increase as the result of increased calls 
from the furniture manufacturers. 

The Bilbrey-Welch Spoke Co. is taking steps to locate 
a large plant in Nashville with $50,000 capital. Nego- 
tiations have been in progress by the Nashville Industrial 
Bureau for some time to induce the compaay to come 
to Nashville. J. C. Bilbrey, who has been in the spoke 
business for a long time, will head the enterprise and 
with him will be Mr. Welch, who is operating the plant 
at Monterey, Tenn. Steps will be taken to establish the 
factory as soon as a proper site has been secured. 

The Wilkinson-Mathews Co. has been chartered for the 
purpose of operating at Damascus, Washington County, 
just over the Virginia line. It will make hardwood 
novelties. The company recently bought a large lumber 
tract in Washington County and has $50,000 capital. 





The officers are: J. H. Matthews, Damascus, president; 
G. M. Warren, Bristol, secretary; E. H. Wilkinson, 
Bristol, vice president. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 30.—Retailers and millmen 
are selling nearly as much lumber as is usual for the 
summer time. Crop prospects look good and this will 
wield an influence in the demand for cars. Prices are 
well sustained, plain oak leading the market. The 
box grades of poplar and chestnut are in good request. 
Yellow pine business and the sash and door trade are 
holding up well. 

The congressional committee which has been inspecting 
the proposed National Conservation Exposition site in 
Knoxville, before leaving the latter city for Washing- 
ton accepted an invitation from W. B. Townsend, the 
lumberman, to visit Elkmont and vicinity. Options have 
been taken on timberland in the Smokies for a forest 
preserve. 

The East Sparta Saw & Planing Mill Co., of Sparta, 
has amended its charter changing the name to the Cum- 
berland Lumber Co. The company has purchased about 
3,000 acres of hardwood timberland and will install a 
large band mill. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Str. Louis, Mo., July 30.—Satisfactory conditions pre- 
vail among the hardwood dealers. Demand for nearly 
all items on the list is good and about as strong as the 
wholesalers and manufacturers care to have it just at 
the present time, which is the dull season. Oak, as has 
been the case for some time, is more in demand than any 
other item, and is commanding a good price. Other 
items, such as ash, gum and poplar, are also being 
called for. Dry lumber is getting scarcer all the time. 
There is little at the mills and the wholesale dealers 
are not anxious to sell at present but are holding out for 
higher prices. While a number of good-sized orders 
have come in, the majority of the orders are for small 
quantities, but come in frequently. Mills in the South 
report an improvement in weather conditions, which has 
enabled them to work full time, but they have not yet 
caught up with the orders that they have on their books. 

‘he committee to’ cooperate with the associated re- 
tailers in their campaign for the municipal bridge bonds, 
recently appointed by Thomas E. Powe, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, and composed of 
Capt. C. F. Liebke, president of the C. F'. Liebke Hurd- 
wood Mill & Lumber Co., chairman; Roland F. Krebs, of 
the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Co.; Julius Seidel, president 
of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co.; George R. Hogg, presi- 
dent of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Co., and Thomas E. 
Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co., held a meet- 
ing Tuesday afternoon in the rooms of the exchange to 
formulate plans. 

The Western Screen & Door Co. filed Articles of in- 
corporation a few days ago, with a capital stock of 
$10,000, 57 per cent of which is paid up. The object 
of the corporation is to manufacture and sell screens, 
sereen doors, sash, etc. The incorporators are E. N. 
Meek and M. L. Inglish, W. H. Freudenberg, Dr. R. O. 
Butts and E. C. Snell. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 30.—Much activity is noted 
at the big hardwood yards, many dealers claim to be 
away ahead in volume of business handled compared 
with the last several years and in addition prices now 
being obtained have put the market in at least a normal 
condition for probably the first time in four years. The 
usual summer dullness has not put in an appearance as 
yet and many are of the opinion that there will be a 
steady demand right on through August. All large 
wood-consuming factories are busy and the furniture 
trade, probably the most backward of all trades this year, 
has picked up splendidly during the last few weeks and 
there is a healthy tone to the general situation. 

Building activities increase; much big work in the 
city proper is now well under way and the suburban de- 
velopment is ahead of last year’s record, which was above 
the average, and the yellow pine and cypress dealers are 
doing a capacity business. Retail yard men have ex- 
perienced much difficulty most of the year in getting 
supplies as demand has been about up to receipts. 

Many lumbermen are out of the city on vacation trips 
but are keeping in close touch with the situation, as 
activity in all branches of the lumber industry will not 
permit extended trips at this time as is usually the case. 

George E. Litchfield, of Litchfield Bros. Lumber Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., stopped over for a few days this week, on his 
way to the company’s Indiana mills. 


Rk. M. Carrier, of the Carrier Lumber Co., Sardis, Miss., 
passed through the city on the way east with his family. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, July 30.—Orders and inquiries are 
coming in as plentifully as ever and the volume of busi- 
ness is holding up remarkably well. Prices rule firm 
with an upward tendency. A feature of the trade is the 
continued active building in all parts of central Ohio. 
As a result dealers are buying liberally to supply the 
demand. Stocks in dealers’ hands are light, as the 
policy has been to buy from hand to mouth. Factories 
are also buying more liberally and if there is any depart- 
ment of the trade which shows up more actively than 
another it is the factory demand. 

Poplar in all grades, especially the lower grades, is 
moving well. Stocks which accumulated for several 
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months are being disposed of and the result is no large 
stock in any grades. Stocks in mill owners’ hands are 
especially light and this is believed to be the cause for 
the continued high quotations. There are no prospects 
for any larger accumulation of stocks within the next 
few months. 

Yellow pine prices rule high and in that line stocks 
are also light. Dimension is in better demand. Shingles 
and lath are moving well. Collections are reported 
better, especially in certain sections. On the whole the 
tone of the market is improved and lumbermen are 
united in saying that prospects are bright. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 31.—Furniture manufacturers 
report that the effect of the midyear exhibits was good, 
and that while not a great deal of business was booked, 
in line with the experience of recent years which shows 
that the retailers do not do much actual ordering at the 
shows, the trade was found to be in good shape. Conse- 
quently the furniture factories are being speeded up a 
little, and prospects are that manufacturers of this class 
of goods will be active buyers of hardwood lumber dur- 
ing the next few months. 

Owing to the fact that no briefs are to be filed in 
the complaint of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club 
against the Louisville & Nashville railroad, involving the 
suspension of a circular of the latter instituting new 
rules for milling in transit, it is expected that a de- 
cision will be had in the case in September. The rail- 
road requested prompt action because a number of other 
markets on its line, such as Evansville, are using these 
rules, and stated that the suspension gives the three 
cities to which the circular applied, Louisville, Nash- 
ville and Memphis, an undue advantage over the other 
cities. 

The Louisville Cooperage Co. has begun work on a 
building in which will be installed machinery -for finish- 
ing staves. The work will be done before staves are 
kiln-dried, and will involve a rather new idea in the 
cooperage business, as the practice heretofore has been 
to kiln-dry the material before planing or cutting to 
dimensions. 

The C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. has filed amended 
articles of incorporation changing the date of its annual 
meeting from the third Tuesday in May to the third 
Tuesday in January. The company will shortly receive 
a big consignment of mahogany logs, a steamer 
chartered for the purpose having docked at Pensacola. 

Formal applications for the position of forester under 
the new State forestry koard have been filed by S. H. 
Marsh, a graduate of the Yale School of Forestry, and 
J. E. Barton, both of whom are now in the employ of 
the U. S. Bureau of Forestry. Both are Kentuckians, 
Mr. Marsh by birth and Mr. Barton by adoption. Mr. 
Marsh has been at work for the Forest Service on the 
new Appalachian Reserve in Virginia, and is especially 
interested in the Kentucky forests in the eastern part 
of the State because of its relation to the larger project. 
The appointment will be made in the near future, as the 
State board is eager to begin practical work, the first 
part of which will be a topographical survey of the State. 

The Broadhead-Garrett Co., which has operated a saw- 
mill at Clay City, Ky., for several years, has purchased 
a large amount of timber in Perry County, on the ex- 
tension of the Lexington & Eastern railroad, and will 
move its mill to that point. It- will be located near 
Hazard, Ky. 

The F. & O. Cedar Co., of Burnside, Ky., has an- 
nounced that work on its new pencil factory at that 
point will be begun in the immediate future. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 

ASHLAND, Ky., July 30.—Millmen report a decided 
improvement in business the last week. Orders coming in 
are generally for rush shipment and stocks that are 
considered sufficient for this season of the year have 
disappeared. Especially is this true of plain sawed 
oak, the demand for which is as strong as the oldest 
manufacturer can recall. The demand for quartered 
oak has been gradually increasing and this stock has 
likewise been reduced to the scarcity point. Oak con- 
struction timbers and switch ties are in better demand 
than at any other time this year with fair stocks on 
hand. In poplar the best movers have been No. 1 
common and better; the lower grades are in strong 
demand but stocks have been generally cleaned up so 
far as dry material is concerned. In chestnut and 
ash the call is strong enough to take care of all that is 
offered. Prices throughout the list are firm with the 
tendency upward. 

The heavy rains throughout the Ohio Valley the last 
week have done considerable damage to crops in the low- 
lands, thousands of acres of corn in the river bottoms 
being completely ruined. 

Sliger Bros., of Huntington, lost their band mill by 
fire last Friday morning. The fire department was 
called to their plant the night before to extinguish a 
small fire in the log chute and about 3 o’clock the next 
morning the watchman discovered the mill on fire. The 
mill will be rebuilt at once. 

Charles Kitchen, secretary of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., 
becomes a greatgrandfather through the birth of a son 
to Mrs. Harry Black, daughter of James H. Kitchen, of 
the Wright-Kitchen Lumber Co. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 30.—Judge Clarence Weir, 
of the Superior Court, has postponed the sale of the Atlas 
Engine Works property, which was to have been made 
yesterday, to August 12 on the representation that eastern 
capitalists are organizing a company to bid in the plant. 
Fred C. Gardiner, receiver, agreed to the delay in the 
sale. 


The city building inspector says permits for buildings 
issued this month will run about $1,250,000, making it 
the best month of this year and the best month in many 
years. Permits issued last July amounted to $571,000. 
The best previous month of this year was June, when 
permits aggregated $1,038,000. 

John J. Valdenaire, of the Valdenaire Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Valdenaire, have gone to Lake George, where 
they will remain several weeks. Later they will go to 
San Diego, Cal., to visit their daughter until next spring. 

Edwards & Edwards have bought a tract of ground in 
East Michigan Street, where they expect to erect at once 
50 modern frame dwellings to be sold on the payment 
plan. The Marion Home Building Co. has also bought 
ground at Washington Street and Beville Avenue, where 
it will build 14 modern frame bungalows. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELkins, W. VA., July 30.—Lumber interests in this 
section have suffered heavy losses as a result of the ter- 
rific wind and rain storm which swept over this end of 
the State last Wednesday. Logging and milling opera- 
tions will be greatly retarded as a consequence, and the 
output of this section considerably lowered for the 
next few weeks. The storm was the worst known in 
17 years. Railroading in this section presents many difti- 
culties owing to the rugged topography, and the flood 
caused innumerable landslides and washouts on logging 
roads. The Babcock Boom & Lumber Co., at Davis, lost 
about 1,000,000 feet of logs, these having been swept 
away by the flood. 

Charles X. Miller, local manager for Halfpenny & 
Hamilton, of Philadelphia, reports a great volume of 
business and says that he has been too busy shipping 
lumber to even take a vacation. 

The Wyoming Lumber Co., at Kerstetter, will finish 
sawing within a month. The company has obtained a 
large tract of timber in North Carolina and will open 
an operation there, but does not expect to remove its 
a from Kerstetter, and has offered the latter for 
sale, 

The planing mill of Sliger Bros. at Huntington, with 
a large quantity of lumber, was destroyed by fire. Loss, 
$30,000, partly covered by insurance. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BristoL, VA.-TENN., July 31.—With the starting of 
several new band mills in this territory within the next 
few weeks and the resumption of others the hardwood 
lumber industry will be more active than for some time. 
Lumbermen report that trade has been a little dull, due 
to the midsummer season, but that the outlook for im- 
provement is now good. Shipments are falling off con- 
siderably but more business is expected for next month 
and it is believed that trade will continue to improve 
through the fall. Prices on timber are the highest ever 
known and the timber owners are standing pat and 
unwilling to come down. Much of the timber in this ter- 
ritory is getting into the hands of lumbermen that expect 
to develop it. The small mills in this territory are nearly 
all running. The roads are in only fair condition, due 
to heavy rains, and hauling from rural districts to the 
railroads has been checked to some extent. 


Lumber News in Brief, 


E. H. Wilkinson left this week for Damascus, Va., in con- 
nection with business of the Beaver Dam Manufacturing 
Co., of that place, which he bought a few days ago. Mr. 
Wilkinson will put more money into the business and give 
it his personal attention. The name will be changed as 
soon as a new charter of incorporation can be obtained. 

W. H. McGowan, of the Alleghany Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was among the buyers on the Bristol market this 
week and left some orders. 

W. G. Curry, of Palmer & Semens, Uniontown, Pa., is 
spending several days looking over the yards in Bristol and 
placing orders for hardwood stock. 

‘The Peter-McCain Lumber Co. expects to start its band 
mill in Bristol next week, the company having finished the 
construction of its logging road in the Holston Mountains 
near Bristol. The mill will employ about 50 men. It has 
been idle about a year. The planing mill is now in opera- 
tion. 

J. C. Campbell, a prominent lumberman .and band mill 
operator of Marion, Va., was a visitor on the local market 
this week, as was W. M. Pitzer, of Pitzer & Lindsay, 
Roanoke, Va. 

J. J. Hager, of this city, is operating a new mill in 
Unicoi County, Tenn. Mr. Hager has arranged for the sale 
of a tract of 6,000 acres of timber, which he owns in Unicoi 
County, to the Government for the Appalachian Forest Re- 
serve. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jyly 31—The Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has bought over 1,000,000 feet of mostly 
dry oak at a single point in Alabama, and J. B. Wall 
has gone down there to look after it. 

The Buffalo yard of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co. 
is receiving considerable hardwood, principally oak, from 
poimts in Ohio. Mr. McLean is as usual on an eastern 
sales trip, but will go to his Canadian fishing preserve 
early in August. 

W. A. Perrin, of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, will 
take his vacation this year after the other members of 
the firm are home again. He sees nothing so attractive 
as the old family farm cf 500 acres near Conesus Lake, 
Ney. 

G. Elias & Bro. received a lake cargo of basswood 
lately, which added to the activity of the yard force 
considerably. 

President W. L. Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Co., 
is making the Adirondacks a summer resort as well as 
the center of his lumber activities. His son, W. Clyde 
Sykes, is spending nearly the whole of his time there. 

S. B. Taylor reports that hardwood lumber is already 
becoming scarce in the Ohio Valley and he thinks there 
is a shortage ahead of all sorts of hardwood lumber. 
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IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LittLe Rock, Ark., July 31.—Industrial conditions 
have been a little disturbed during the last two weeks 
by the widespread reports of worm ravages in the crops, 
particularly in eastern Arkansas. The attack upon cot- 
ton foliage is said to be unusually serious, and other 
plants, including corn, have been attacked. Special 
Government Agent Dwight Pierce has been here and 
made an investigation this week, urging the farmers to 
make a hard fight against the pest, both by careful and 
frequent plowings and by the liberal use of arsenate of 
lead and paris green. It is believed that the reports 
will prove somewhat exaggerated, although they are 
probably not overrated in certain localities. Weather 
conditions are ideal and virtually no labor trouble is 
reported from any section of the State. 

Building and construction projects are comparatively 
plentiful, although confined somewhat to the class of 
large enterprises. In Little Rock, for instance, there is 
not the amount of small building that was reported a 
year ago. Among the latest big construction projects 
rumored is a $250,000 hotel, planned by Lewis Rhoton 
and J. S. Braddock. Col. C. C. Godman is preparing 
to construct a 10-mile track of railroad between Womble 
and Mount Ida, in Montgomery County, and efforts are 
being made to put the extension of the Gurdon & Fort 
Smith under construction again. Work, temporarily sus- 
pended on the interurban line from Jonesboro to Nettle- 
ton, was again started this week, and the decision of 
the State supreme court, in favor of the construction of 
a $675,000 bridge over the Arkansas at Pine Bluff, gives 
further confidence in the report that the interurban line 
from this city to Pine Bluff will take cn definite shape 
as a construction proposition soon. Also, Judge Jacob 
Trieber, of the Federal court, has just authorized the 
receivers of the Missouri & North Arkansas Railway to 
expend $141,000 in betterments on that line, between 
Harrison and Helena. 

The trouble over the creosoted paving blocks used in 
connection with the paving of Garrison Avenue at Fort 
Smith and manufactured by the Ayer-Lord Tie Co., this 
city, has been satisfactorily adjusted and the paving is 
proceeding. This is a $100,000 job. An inspector visited 
the plant here and reported that the process of manu- 
facture was without criticism. The efficiency of the 
blocks had been attacked. 

The Vaulx-Brewster Stave Co. has been formed at 
Pine Bluff by Sam F, Vaulx and Arthur B. Brewster. 
The new company has purchased the timber on the Green- 
field and Taylor places, involving a $10,000 deal, and will 
erect a mill on the tract at once. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., July 29.—The Biltmore Forest 
School will break camp in the Cummer-Diggins Co.’s 
woods this week. The six weeks’ term of the Biltmore 
school in Wexford County has been a profitable one and 
the camp location in many respects is better than last 
year’s. It is expected that the school will visit Cadillac 
again next year, as permanent quarters have been estab- 
lished. ‘The school will move to Marshfield, Wis., from 
Cadillac. 

It is expected that this year will clean up the lumber- 
ing operation of the R. G. Peters Salt & Lumber Co. in 
Wexford County, and in another year the operations of 
one of the oldest operators on the Manistee River will 
be finished. The property is in charge of the Michigan 
Trust Co. in the capacity of receiver until the estate is 
completely closed out. The holdings of the R. G. Peters 
Salt & Lumber Co. in the Upper Peninsuia of Michigan 
and in other States are being closed out as rapidly as 
possible. 

There was filed at Lansing this week articles of incor- 
poration of the Evart Logging Tool Co., at Evart, Mich., 
with an authorized capital of $200,000. This company 
is formed by the consolidation of several factories 
engaged in this line and represents a major part of this 
industry in the United States, including the Champion 
Tool Co. and the Evart Tool Co., of Evart. Three fac- 
tories will be operated—one at Oshkosh, Wis., one in the 
South, with the principal forging and assembling plant 
at Evart. There will also be handle plants in the maple 
and hickory timber sections. Consolidation of the busi- 
ness at Evart was made possible by the large increase 
in capital. The present plant of the tool company will 
be enlarged and an additional force of men will be em- 
ployed. The Evart Tool Co.’s factory will also be used 
for a time, although the plant will soon be run by an 
independent manufacturing industry. Those identified 
with the new organization will be W. E. Davie, of Evart, 
factory superintendent; Willie Latta, sales manager and 
director; V. R. Davy, treasurer and director. F. 8. 
Postal and other local men are identified as stockholders. 
The officers are H. H. Bassett, president, Columbus, Ind. ; 
R. C. Morley, vice president, Saginaw, Mich.; N. W. Ely, 


‘ tain the advances shown this year by records of the 


secretary and manager, Chicago; V. R. Davy, treasurer, 
Evart. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 31.—Business is far bet- 
ter in most lines than would naturally be looked for 
at this season. The soft woods continue to pick up; 
maple flooring and hemlock are still moving briskly; 
there is a constant demand for yellow and white pine, 
and mahogany sales show good reports. The year in 
almost all lines has shown a great increase over last 
year, and the tone of retailers is highly optimistic 
regarding fall and winter business. Figures for June 
show an increase of building permits over the same 
month last year. The increase reported is 31 per cent, 
140 permits having been granted for a total of 
$271,420. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in general 
Session, has ordered an investigation of the regula- 
tions and practices of the carriers in connection with 
the use of the uniform bill of lading. Ernest L. 
Ewing, traffic manager for the Grand Rapids Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, has been advised by Commis- 
sioner Judson C. Clements that hearings in the matter 
of bills of lading will be held in the fall, at times and 
places which will be announced later. It is probable 
that Grand Rapids will be included in the list. At 
the session relative to railway track scales held here 
in June another day was asked for the presentation of 
evidence by railroad witnesses, and it was understood 
that the commissioners might return here for this 
purpose. Possibly this will be taken up if the com- 
mission meets here in the fall. 

Relative to the bills of lading, Mr. Ewing stated 
today that this is a matter of great and immediate 
importance to all shippers and receivers of freight. 
Any difficulties experienced in connection with bills 
of lading should be referred to the transportation 
department of the association of commerce, in order 
that such difficulties may be properly presented to the 
commission during the investigation. 

In connection with bills of lading, Senate bill No. 
6810 on this subject contains amendments agreed to by 
bankers and shippers. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 30.—While the market is still 
quite active the volume of business is not as large as it 
has been. From all indications the large number of 
building operations started early in the season are 
progressing rapidly and keeping the builders busy in 
finishing the jobs. Demand for flooring and finish has 
jumped materially within the last week or two weeks, 
also indicating the completion of the many jobs started 
a little earlier. 

In the wholesale trade there is a very good demand 
for oak flooring, and finish is selling at satisfactory 
price. Cypress also is having a good demand and re- 
ports show that hemlock is both strong and active. 

The scarcity of labor is still having its effect upon 
the local lumberyards. The many vessels arriving from 
northern ports have made a heavy demand for yard stock 
handlers and it is with difficulty that many of the deal- 
ers are getting their stocks in piles. 

A. C. Klumph, president of the Ohio Lumbermen’s 
Credit Association, attended the annual convention of 
the Ohio Building Materiai Dealers’ Association at Cedar 
Point last week and delivered an address on the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which will permit of the 
extention of the lien law. 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 
Burralo, N. Y., July 31.—Figures for last week sus- 


building bureau and make it seem likely that July will 
be much ahead of last year. Ninety-eight permits were 
granted, including 62 frame dwellings, permits for the 
week totaling $628,000. For the first six months of the 
year Buffalo shows the largest building gain of any of 
the large cities of the country, the percentage of increase 
being 76. Last week’s totals included the $200,000 
building of the Buffalo Natural Gas Co., and two struc- 
tures started by the Keystone Warehouse Co., a ware- 
house and factory, each nine stories in height, valued at 
$35,000 and $125,000 respectively. These latter two 
buildings will adjoin the new plant of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., soon to go up. 

The second fire at the yard of I. N. Stewart & Bro. 
within a few weeks occurred on Monday, but like the 
first it was extinguished with small damage. Other fires 
of a similar nature have occurred so frequently lately 
that the police believe in- 














CUMMER-DIGGINS CO.’S LOG TRAIN AT DAYHUFF LAKE, MICH. 


cendiaries are at work and 
great precautions are being 
taken to prevent any serious 
losses in the Buffalo lumber- 
yards. 

Lumber receipts were 
smaller than usua: during 
the last week, amounting to 
2,469,000 feet, while shingles 
were about the same as the 
week previous and numbered 
18,490,000. 

Advices from the Pacific 
coast shingle manufacturers 
state that on August 1 all 
transit shipments are to be 
cut off and the view of it 
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Specials 
For Quick Shipment:— 


Wide Clear Spruce Finish. 
Spruce Factory Lumber. 
Fir Silo Staves. 

















WE ARE MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS OF 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND RED CEDAR. 





Factory Lumber, Silo Staves, 
Flume Stock, Railroad and Car Material, 
Heavy Timbers, Soft Yellow Fir Uppers. 


Pioneer Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED 
1037-1038 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EDW. H. SCHAFER, Vice-Pres’t. 
Eastern Sales Offi 


MILLS: 
ice, Grays Harbor, Wash. 
1632 Monadnock Bldg., CHICAGO 


Willipa Harbor, Wash. 
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Pacific Coast Lumber i 


FIR, SPRUCE AND CEDAR 
REDWOOD 


Idaho White Pine 


WESTERN PINE 
CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
. FACTORY PLANK 
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w-t-MCKEE LUMBER CO, 


< AMANVFACTURERS —! 
AVE AND WHOLESALERS 



























Western Offices, General Office, 
Seattle, Wash. 
"Counts Pass, Oregon. QUINCY, 
\S Priest River, Idaho. ILLINOIS. J) 








Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER Co. 


Telecode SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN Long Distance 

















California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















J. peo, SHINGLES 





H. J. Anderson Lumber Company 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Lumber Products 
— OUR SPECIALTY— 


RAILROAD TIMBERS, TIES AND PILING 


804 Main Ave., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





311 Lewis Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 


TUR FLOORING " 














FINISH DIMENSION 
_ SIDING SHIPLAP 

CEILING TOWER 

MOULDINGS STOCK 


TIMBERS LATH 


CEDAR bivet sipinc 
We are fally exsioned for handling 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated) 


1 MONROE, WASHINGTON 1 
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Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles, 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


. 000 OOO feet—Western Pine 1” Selects ans better 
000, OOO feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and bette 
50,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and poser 
350; OOO feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











For Immediate Shipment 


| V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 11/x3, 1x4 and 1% x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, nn 





Ses 


Northern California | High Altitude Soft 


Southern Oregon White Pine 


SHOP AND BETTER. 


The best in quality, width and texture for 
factory, shop and planing mill. 


We are long on and want order fors 
1,000,000 ft. 8-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Savidge Brothers Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 























California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
































In Western Pine, Coast 
op umber Fir and Spruce— 
Western PineYard Stock 
Shipments via all Transcontinental Railroads. 


Canadian-American Lumber Company 
Paulsen Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 











will improve the trade by making fluctuations less 
common. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


The Buffalo Maple Flooring Co. is retaining for the sum- 
mer its office at the plant, but has shipped nearly all the 
machinery to Boyne City, Mich., where the mill is located. 
A on demand is reported for maple flooring in this sec- 
tio 

The Buffalo Box Factory has been granted a permit for 
an addition to its factory on Scoville Avenue, where the 
company is now engaged chiefly in the manufacture of 
fiber boxes, having decided to withdraw from the wooden 
box trade. 

The McNeil Lumber Co. has completed an office building 
to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. The company 
is receiving three boatloads of hemlock this week for which 
it reports a good demand. 

Hurd Bros. have received a number of lumber cargoes by 
lake recently, one of white pine arriving this week and 
making an addition of 800,000 feet to the stock in yard. 

J. I. Hirschmiller, of Palen & Burns, made an automo- 
bile trip this week to Bradford, Pa., and got caught in a 
rainstorm. It did not rain here, so he is inclined to think 
that the matter was personal with him. The office reports 
a very fair business. 

Edward T. Betts, the California representative of C. M. 
Betts & Co., has been spending some weeks in Idaho, where 
he is shipping lumber for that firm. The yard is in receipt 
of a large cargo of white pine by the steamer Aztec. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 














QUAKER CITY NEWS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 30.—Trade during the last 


week has been firm and steady, but no amount of boost- © 


ing seems to be able to move it out of the rut of simply 
meeting the demand. Conditions are such that the fall 
outlook is daily becoming better. As it is, all the lum- 
ber obtainable here is taken up quickly for immediate 
use. There is comparatively little buying for stock as 
many of the retailers are deluding themselves into ex- 
pectations of a lowering of prices. Most of the mills 
now supplying this market are running 100 per cent 
without gaining much in the way of stocks. The rail- 
roads have announced that there will be a serious car 
shortage this fall, and the water carriers have been 
unable to handle all the freight offered them satisfac- 
torily, even at advanced rates. Many of the large con- 
sumers held off and now can not get what they want 
promptly, and the tone of general business is steadily 
improving. In contrast to these reasons for anticipat- 
ing good business and a larger volume this fall, is the 
one fact that building is being done on a more con- 
servative basis than last year, but that condition applies 
only to the city. Suburban towns, both in Pennsylvania 
and over in New Jersey are building rapidly and stead- 
ily. In some towns the amount of building being 
done is limited only by the number of men obtainable, 
and help is at a premium. Many of the larger whole- 
salers are so confident of broadened business that they 
are securing all the lumber they can get for fall and 
winter business. 

Hardwoods are firm in price and strong in demand, 
the price being regulated largely by the ability to de- 
liver dry stock promptly. White pine is steady. Spruce 
is taken quickly and is holding tight to list price. 
Cypress, fir and redwood are becoming more popular 
for suburban work on account of the scarcity of yellow 
and North Carolina pine. With the prospect of a small 
cut this summer, hemlock is still scarce, and is being 
eagerly sought. Yellow pine is scarce and high, and 
North Carolina pine is firm in all items. The easing of 
the roofing market is not expected to last over a week 
or 10 days. 

Building business continues to be mainly small work, 
the total permits for last week being 207, covering 268 
operations, at a cost of $696,010. 

General mercantile business during last week is re- 
ported as showing an unusual volume for this time of 
the year, and the larger retail stores are doing good 
business. 

A meeting of the directors of the Exchange will be 
held on Thursday of this week, the monthly meeting of 
the body being omitted for August. 

H. N. Ashby, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and H. J. McCaurin, of Sumter, 8. C., 
visited the trade last week. 





IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., July 30.—Only in one instance has 
there been any sign of a falling off in demand for any 
grade of lumber during the last week. It came with a 
slowing up of calls for some of the yellow pine stocks, 
notably No. 2 common board stock. “It developed little 
change in ruling prices, however, and the quietness of 
the grade is due largely to the fact that consumers 
have fairly well covered their immediate needs. 

The basic industry of iron and steel is on a higher 
level of prices and a greater tonnage in production 
than ever before in the history of the district. The 
scarcity of labor has become a serious issue and is of 
great importance to the industrial interests of the ter- 
ritory. Railroads and municipal contract work as well 
as the mills and coal and coke operations are confronted 
with the difficulty of manning ovens and mines and 
plants. Wages are higher and costs are necessarily 
advancing. 

W. W. Vosburgh, of Bemis & Vosburgh, is out of the 
city on business. He returned from Ohio last week and 
went to West Virginia on a hurried trip. The com- 
pany is getting a good share of the volume of business 
and is rapidly expanding. 

F. R. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., with 
his family, is spending a vacation in northern Canada. 
The Babeock company’s mills in West Virginia suffered 
from floods during the last week and the washouts along 
railroads delayed operations seriously for a few days. 
Aside from this, the company reports a fine run of new 


business and firm prices all through the list. The new 
peel of hemlock is only meeting the current demand and 
accumulations customary at this time of year appear 
some distance off as yet. The hemlock situation is the 
strongest in years. 

President H. M. Donhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., 
will go to the Northwest this week to look after white 
pine stocks for the fall. He notes a demand for white 
pine that has been in excess of the supply and far 
beyond what was anticipated during the last spring. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Co. says that July will close 
with one of the best records for business in the history of 
that company. Stocks are hard to obtain and the outlook 
is considered unusually promising. 

The Wilson Bros. Lumber Co. reports demand good and 
plenty of tenders of new business. A shortage of stocks 
is general and mills are slow in making shipments. 
Frank E. Willson, of this company, is in West Virginia 
this week on a business mission. 

President J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall Lumber Co., 
is spending this week at Mt. Chateau, W. Va., and is 
looking after some construction work on a logging rail- 
road that is being built into the new hardwood proposi- 
tion of the company in the Cheat River territory of West 
Virginia. George Young, of this company, is on a 
well-earned vacation and is spending his time with his 
family at Conneaut Lake, Pa. The Kendall company 
reports serious washouts along the line of its railroad 
operating at Crellen, Md., and a loss of several bridges 
that delayed operations for some time, besides doing con- 
siderable damage. 

The Interior Lumber Co. finds a scarcity of stocks but 
a generally active buying movement that is giving satis- 
factory results to the trade. J. G. Criste, of this com- 
pany, is back from a business trip east. 

Morlan-Ricks-McCreight & Co. report a good demand 
for all lines of lumber and prices holding up with re- 
markable firmness. The company has been booking some 
attractive business during the last week. President 
L. T. Morlan, of this company, has been in West 
Virginia looking after mill cperations. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., July 29.—A lumber company has been 
organized in Portland, Me., and will be located in South 
Portland. The company was formed by Frederick H. 
Harford and Daniel P. Cobb under the name of the Har- 
ford & Cobb Co. The company starts with part of the 
stock of the Wilson Lumber Co., whose wharf was re- 
cently destroyed by fire in Portland. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended 
the increased freight rate schedule on lumber from the 
South to New York and other northern points until Oc- 
tober 13, 1912. This advance was a matter of % to 
2 cents a hundred pounds. Lumber dealers are urged to 
get in touch with their boards of trade relative to this 
matter. 

Edward T. Burrowes, of the E. T. Burrowes Co., Port- 
land, Me., who has been the president of the company 
for many years, has retired from the active management 
of the business. He has been succeeded as president by 
J. Frederick Cox, who will also act as general manager. 
Mr. Cox comes from Hartford, Conn., where he has been 
connected with the Pope Manufacturing Co. for 27 years. 

The George McQuesten Lumber Co.’s yard at East 
Boston was again visited by fire last week, making two 
fires for this company during July. The second fire did 
little damage and is supposed to have been set by the 
sparks of an engine. 

Building contracts awarded in New England since the 
first of the year have amounted to $110,142,000, as com- 
pared with $91,388,000 for the corresponding period last 
year and $91,780,000 for the corresponding period in 
1910. 





NOTES FROM THE PINE TREE STATE. 

WATERVILLE, ME., July 30.—The Kennebec River drive 
has made fine progress, having arrived at the Forks the 
last of last week, nearly a month ahead of last year. It 
is expected that it will go over the Skowhegan Falls a 
month earlier than the last two years. About 136,750,000 
feet is included in the cut, of which 12,700,000 feet was 
left over last year. 

Ground was broken last week for the new boxboard 
factory to be built at Bath by the Lincoln County Lum- 
ber Co. It will be built on the site of the Shaw mill 
property, will be 160 by 80 feet on the ground, two 
stories high, with two wings on the east and one on the 
north side. It will be ready for business the last of 
September. 

Work starts soon on a new veneer mill at Presque 
Isle to cost between $15,000 and $20,000. Contracts 
have been signed to deliver veneer January 1, 1913. 

The Aroostook Valley Railroad is at work on the ex- 
tension of its line from Woodland to Caribou, which will 
open up a good timber section. 

Copious rains which fell last week have taken away 
practically all danger from forest fires, at least as much 
as possible during the so-called dangerous season. 

The East branch drive reached the Nebraska boom 
above Old Town, last Tuesday. The drive, which com- 
prises between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 feet, was a suc- 
cessful one despite several bad jams, and the logs were 
boomed out earlier than was expected. The West branch 
drive is making satisfactory progress and will arrive 
about August 5 in Shad Pond, where the Great Northern 
stock is selected. 

The C. H. Bartlett Co., of North New Portland, whose 
lumber mill was recently burned down in that town with 
a $40,000 loss, has been incorporated for the purpose of 
carrying on a general manufacturing and mercantile 
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business, with $50,000 capital stock. Officers are: C. H. 
Bartlett, president, and W. B. Clark, treasurer, both of 
North New Portland. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, July 31.—Trade holds up well, and a good 
range of prices is obtained. The yards are busy with 
deliveries, make very little complaint as to prospects, 
and consider that the aggregate of summer’s trade will 
show up much better than last year. The building 
situation is active and a number of large contracts are 
being considered, which are not included in the published 
figures. Stocks among the local yards are light; there 
is a more noticeable inclination to anticipate needs. 

Wholesalers say that stocks at shipping points are as 
scarce, and as badly broken as ever, and that there is, 
considerable difficulty in getting prompt shipment in 
certain lines. Eastern spruce men say their mills are 
better supplied than they have been in a long while, but 
have difficulty in securing proper shipping facilities. 
Vessels are scarce and rates are the highest paid in years. 
Several wholesalers who booked considerable business 
earlier in the season find their profits cut to the extent 
of about $1 a thousand more than figured upon, owing 
to the high tonnage rate. There is also some difficulty 
in getting cars for prompt shipment of yellow pine and 
West Virginia spruce. The local hardwood yards are 
busy and have much new business under way. This is 
coming from the piano and furniture manufacturing 
trades, and a good demand is also reported from the 
smaller hardwood consumers, such as the wagon repair 
shops and cabinet makers. 

Further contracts have been let in connection with the 
subway work, and the public service commission has 
approved a bond to contractors and yesterday executed 
a contract for the construction of section 14 of the 
Lexington Avenue Subway. The commission also executed 
the contract for section 2A, covering the station on the 
Broadway Lexington Avenue line, the contract price 
being $912,551. The signing of these two contracts 
makes a total amount of subway work under way now 
aggregating over $35,000,000. In addition to this there 
are contracts about to be signed which will aggregate 
several million dollars. The city is planning work which 
will run up to the millions, and yellow pine men are of 
the opinion that the prospects for business in their line 
the coming year never were better. Railroad buyers have 
a number of good inquiries in the market, and the situa- 
tion from a seller’s point of view in that respect is very 
encouraging. On the other hand wholesalers say that 
they have difficulty in getting prompt shipments from 
mills, and that the shippers have booked business for a 
considerable period ahead. 

Thirteen permits were issued in Manhattan last week, 
amounting to $1,636,000; 13 in the Bronx, $278,700; 
149 in Brooklyn, $1,229,500; 69 in Queens, $248,885; 
9 in Richmond, $15,125, the total of 153 amounting to 
$3,408,210. 

The Gillette Mount Co., with offices at 50 Church 
Street, New York, and of which Raymond B. Gillette 
is president and Raymond I. Mount secretary, is just 
starting operation in Newfoundland. White pine and 
spruce are the company’s principal products and its ship- 
ping point is Norris Arm, where are excellent facilities 
for handling a large volume of business. The company 
is also interested in the Gander River Lumber & Pulp Co. 

E. 8S. Loomis, of the Blanchard Lumber Co., 11 Broad- 
way. reports a firm demand for eastern spruce, saying 
prices are firm and that yards are purchasing liberally. 
The company has a good supply of logs at its mill opera- 
tions in Maine and other eastern sections, but like other 


spruce manufacturers is considerably hampered in the 
difliculty of making satisfactory charters. 

M. E. Freisch, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co. and 
Haines Lumber Co., Buffalo, was in this city last week 
and visited among the outlying trade. Mr. Preisch says 
conditions are satisfactory, and that the demand for 
white pine and hardwood is firm. Yards are busy with 
considerable new work under way, and he is of the opin- 
ion that the summer’s demand will hold up to expecta- 
tions. 

W. B. Danzer, of the W. B. Danzer Lumber Co., Hag- 
erstown, Md., is in: this city. Other visitors include: 
Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., Buffalo; 
M. S. Tremaine, of the Montgomery Lumber Co., Buffalo; 
H. M. Bickford, of the H. M. Bickford Co., Boston, Mass.; 
W. C. Laidlaw, of R. Laidlaw_ Lumber Co., Buffalo; 
George F. Craig, of George F. Craig & Co.; Robert C. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa., and L. James, of the James 
Lumber Co., Durham, N. C. 

















FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., July 30.—The steamer 
United Lumberman and barge H. M. Stanley arrived at 
the local port yesterday with lumber, having left the 
barge Jeannette stranded on Dawson’s Rock in Georgian 
Bay. The Jeannette went on the reef while on its way 
to the 'Tonawandas with the Lumberman and Stanley. 
Its deckload was lightered and two tugs endeavored to 
pull the boat off, but without avail. It is feared that 
the barge will be a total loss. 

The lull that has marked the shipment of lumber on 
the Lakes during the last few weeks caused a number of 
vessels to engage, in other lines of business. Boats of the 
Blodgett fleet are carrying pulpwood for the Inter- 
national Paper Co. at Niagara Falls. Shippers expect 
a brisk resumption of lumber shipments shortly, when 
the new cut has dried sufficiently to come forward. 

On Saturday of this week the employees of the Doebler 
planing mill will hold their annual outing and will make 
a trip around Grand Island. 

T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Box & Lumber Co., and 
Frank I. Alliger were members of a party that has just 
returned from a fishing trip in the Georgian Bay district 
of Canada. 





MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., July 30.—A reminder 
of the old white cork pine days was furnished at the 
sawmill of the Richardson Lumber Co. in Bay City last 
week when four white pine logs each averaging 1,200 
feet b. m. were converted into lumber. This mill is cut- 
ting 60,000 feet running 10 hours a day, and Manager 
Myers says the demand tor hemlock and hardwood holds 
up as well as at any time during the season and lumber 
is sold and shipped nearly as fast as it is sawed. Prices 
are also satisfactory. It was intended to put on a night 
crew and operate the plant day and night and the com- 
pany is still figuring to do so but delay is occasioned 
by reason of scarcity of help for both the mills and the 
woods. This complaint appears to be general, men being 
scarce for all kinds of lumber operations. In the woods 
wages are $28 to $30 and men can not be had at that 
figure. Frank Buell, a big logging contractor who is 
operating a number of camps, says help is very scarce. 
Nearly every lumbering concern in lower Michigan is 
short of help. 

E. C. Mershon, the active member of the W. B. Mer- 
shon & Co., of Saginaw, Mich., sailed last week for St. 
Petersburg, expecting to be absent two months. The 
machines built by this firm are sold and shipped to all 
sections of the world where woodworking machines are 
used. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., at Saginaw, 
reports the retail market active on account of the exten- 
sive building operations in the valley. This company is 
filling orders for a number of large plants being erected 
in Saginaw and vicinity. 

The supreme court of the State handed down an 
opinion last week holding that the State railroad com- 
mission had the right to regulate logging rates charged 
by the Detroit & Mackinac Railway Co., and that orders 
of the commission relative to fixing rates must stand. 
Alpena lumbermen appealed to the State commission to 
regulate freight rates charged by the company in ques- 
tion on logs hauled to mills in that city, the claim being 
made that the rates fixed by the railway company were 
excessive. 

E. B. Foss & Co., extensive lumber dealers in Bay 
City, also coal mine operators in Bay County, have leased 
mining privileges on several hundred acres of land half 
a mile from the corporate limits of the city of Flint 
and started sinking a shaft for a coal mine. The coal 
vein is found 246 feet down and a 10 years’ supply at 
650 tons a day is estimated. 

E. C. Ewen, of Saginaw, has perfected his tree sawing 
machine, which he developed at the plant of the General 
Machinery Co. at Bay City two years ago, and has 
bought out the rights of his associates in the patent. 
The machines are being manufactured temporarily in 
Saginaw. The machine can be operated easily by two 
men, its ground space being 20 by 36 inches and it is 
only 25 inches high. The utility of the device is ex- 
plained by the fact that it cuts down a tree much quicker 
than it can be done by hand and saws the tree right at 
the ground, thus saving stumpage. It will cut through 
a 30-inch tree in 90 seconds. Mr. Ewen expects to find 
a large market for his device in the South. 

The Lufkin Rule Co. at Saginaw is erecting a large 
warehouse at its plant for the storage of boxwood logs, 
which are to be manufactured into rules. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Lumber Co. at AuSable has 
been a victim of misfortune. Last year the company’s 
big plants were swept away by fire, and last week a new 
roundhouse built for locomotives used on its logging rail- 
road was burned together with a locomotive, involving 
a loss of $10,000. ‘The persistent report in circulation 
that the Detroit & Mackinac Railroad Co. had purchased 
the Loud company’s railroad and timber holdings in 
Alcona County and would extend the road to Comins and 
Barton City is denied by the members of the company. 
The company closed the Byers camp in Aleona County, 
but only for the summer. 

The steamer Ogemaw has arrived from Cutler, Ont., with 
513,919 feet of pine lumber, and schooner 0. J. Fillmore 
from Spragge, Ont., with 517,809 feet, consigned to E. B. 
Foss & Co. Steamer J. P. Donaldson arrived from Port 
Michael with 445,535 feet of lumber consigned to Bradley, 
Miller & Co. Schooner Wright arrived from Little Current, 
Ont., with 212,499 feet of lumber for Bradley, Miller & Co., 


and 399,313 feet of pine lumber consigned to the Bay City 
Box & Lumber Co. ‘ 














THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., July 30.—The lumber trade, in both 
retail and wholesale branches, continues to be extremely 
active here for midsummer. Most dealers agree that 
the volume of business exceeds anything they have known 
for the last six years. Under these conditions prices 
naturally remain firm, with an advancing tendency. 

Building operations continue brisk. Permits taken 
out last week were less than the number for the preced- 
ing week, but a big improvement on the same week in 
1911. Last week’s permits numbered 101, with an esti- 
mated expenditure of $345,735, as compared with 130 
permits and an outlay of $499,335 for the preceding 
week. For this period in 1911 there were 92 permits, 
on which $279,800 was expended. 

M. T. Bailey, of Conley & Bailey, was overcome by the 
heat a few days ago and had to be removed from his office 
to his home in an ambulance. He is now recovering. 

Cc. W. Kotcher, the well-known Detroit lumberman, was 
a prominent figure in the Cadillaqua festivities last week. 
His yacht Wilanna, which, by the way, is one of the hand- 
somest on the great lakes, figured conspicuously in the 

arade. 
navititam H. Dwight, of the Dwight Lumber Co., has been 
spending a few weeks at Grand Island, near Munising, on 


Superior. 
a up Kotcher has two cargoes, one of hemlock and 





RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. 
DRUMMOND, WIS. 


WISCONSIN CORK WHITE PINE 


We Want To Move: 


40 M ft. each 5/4 & 6/4 “D” Select. 

10 M ft. each 8/4 “D,” “C” & “B” Select. 
50 M ft. each 5/4 & 6/4 No. 2 Shop. 

20 M ft. 8/4 No. 2 Shop. 


-40 M ft. each 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 No. 3 Shop. 
20 M ft. each 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Common. 
‘60 M ft. each 5/4 & 6/4x12” No. 2 Common. 
20 M ft. each 5/4 & 6/4 No. 3 Common. 


50 M ft. 1x4 & 6” “D” Select. 

50 M ft. 1x8 & 10” “D” Select. 

100 M ft. each 1x4” & wider, 5 to 9’ “D” & 
3etter. 

100 M ft. 6/4 “C” & Better Norway. 

200 M ft. 1x6, 8, 10 & 12” No. 2 Common. 


Write For Prices. 











Common Sense Silo 


(Patented) 


20 x 38 - 10 Sides. 
Built by F. H. Jenkins, Reno, Kas. 


What he says about it: 








Reno, Kan., Dec,.11, 1911. 

Common Sense Silo Plan Co., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Gentlemen:--I am very well pleased 
with my Common Sense Silo, built per 
your plans, and can fully endorse this 
way of building a silo and can recom- 
mend it to anyone wanting a perfect 
ensilage preserver. Ithink your idea 
of lining silo with roofing simply fine 
as it makes the silo air tight and at the 
same time is not affected by the ensil- 

age. Yours truly, 

F. H, Jenkins. 











Get our right and plans, showing you how to build 
and sell this silo from stock already in your yard. 


COMMON SENSE SILO PLAN COMPANY, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, WEST SIDE, MICH. 
We Solicit your Inquiries for 
White Pine Lumber 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Mouldings 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 




















| The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
“Old Fashioned ” 


Cork White Pine 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 


General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG, 


(7 =) 
BRYCE, WHITE & Co. 


SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


. 
American Lumber 
57 Basinghall St. LONDON 
\= Established in London for over a Quarter of a Century. Y) 
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““CLIMAX TALLY BOOK“‘ 


For hardwood lumbermen. 110 pages, size closed 444x8% 
inches. Finger straps to hold book open when tallying. 
One copy 75c, six $4, twelve $7.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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BIRCH 


Interior Finish was used exclusively 
throughout the Multnomah Hotel, 
of Portland, Ore., and it is said to 
be one of the most handsomely 
furnished hostelries on the West 
Coast. 








We specialize in Birch Interior 
Finish, Moulding and 
Flooring. 













In addition to Birch we also 
have a complete stock of well 
manufactured 


HEMLOCK 
LUMBER 


Let us know your needs and we'll quote 
on either regular or specially cut stock. 






We can ship promptly and guarantee 
satisfaction. 


North Western Lumber Co. 


Stanley, Wisconsin. 














Hotel Cumberland 


S. W. Corner Broadway 

at 54th St., Near 50th 
4 Street Subway Station 
~ and 53rd Street 
Elevated. 
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Ideallocation. Near theatres, shops and Central Park. New 
and Fire-proof. Coolest Summer Hotel in New York, all out- 
side rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up; suites 
$4.00 and up. Special rates for summer months. 10 minutes 
walk to 30 theatres. 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, ncerreziy 














the other of norway pine, on the way to his yards. The 
steamer Montana is bringing 900,000 feet of hemlock from 
Duluth, while the steamer Stafford is carrying the norway 
pine from Manistique. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., July 31.—Low-grade stock con- 
tinues firm, with a tendency to advance. This is especially 
true of No. 3 hardwood. Upper grades of hardwood are 
stationary. Manufacturers are holding stock at firm 
prices and look for improved business. Hemlock is firm 
and in strong position. The season for posts is pretty 
well over and trade is quiet, but everybody is looking 
for a good fall trade. The pole business is in strong 
position, with tendency toward better prices. Six-inch 
30’s are very scarce and the demand for 7-inch 35’s has 
created a good price. The shingle list remains un- 
changed. 

Cooling in the moulding sands of the Prescott Co. 
is the cast of the largest wheel ever turned out by 
the local plant. The wheel is being made for the J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co. It weighs 20 tons and is the largest 
wheel in the twin cities. It is 18 feet in diameter with 
a 50-inch base. The rim is 2 inches thick. This is the 
second large wheel made by the Prescott Co. this year, 
one weighing 34,000 pounds having been turned out 
recently for a western concern. 

The Great Lakes Veneer Co. has been absorbed by the 
Munising Veneer Co., of Munising. Some changes and 
improvements will be made to increase the output of the 
new company. 

Shipping has been going on very briskly at the I. 
Stephenson Co. plant at Wells. During June the 
Stephenson company’s shipments were over 12,000,000 
feet, and July bids fair to beat this considerably; the 
company expects its July shipments to amount to about 
15,000,000 feet. The Stephenson company’s maple floor- 
ing shipments are exceeding the amount manufactured. 
It shipped 28,000 feet last week to Alexandria, Egypt. 
The company advises that its export trade is increasing 
all the time. 

Bark peeling in the vicinity of Wells is getting along 
very well, considering the scarcity of peelers. Loggers 
and jobbers are getting ready for winter. Some of them 
are making piece stuff and will soon begin skidding. 

The Stephenson Charcoal & Iron Co.’s furnace blew 
in last Monday. 

Shipping News. 

Steamer D. A. Wells loaded beech from Cedar River, 
Mich., for Ludington. Steamer Philetus Sawyer left Nahma 
with beech for Chicago. Steamer Sanilac sailed with maple 
from Gladstone to Muskegon. Barge Godfrey carried a 
cargo of hardwood and hemlock from Skanee to Detroit. 
The steamer Rhoda Emily and barge James Mowatt took a 
cargo of inch maple from Big Bay, Mich., to Fort William, 
Ont. Steamer Maggie Marshall loaded maple at the docks 
of the N. Ludington Co., Marinette, for Chicago. 


Becent Lumber News in Brief. 


Luther Lindauer, of Kaukauna, president of the Lindauer 
Pulp & Manufacturing Co., after spending the day in Mer- 
rill, making an inspection of the damage wrought by the 
recent flood, said that about $10,000 worth of pulpwood 
had been swept away and that the plant had suffered con- 
siderably. He expects that the mill will be running within 
a week or so. 

Trout Creek’s three sawmills, those of the Trout Creek 
Manufacturing Co., Weidman & Sons and DeDaittre & An- 
derson, are all running full swing. 

United States Senator Isaac Stephenson and Mrs. Stephen- 
son have returned to Marinette, where they will spend the 
summer, 

F. E. Barteleme, of the Kieth Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
has been looking over the lumber situation in Menominee 
and Marinette. 

Frank T. Sullivan, representative of the H. H. Salmon 
Lumber Co., of New York, has been calling on the lumber 
trade of the Twin Cities. 

Cc. H. Worcester is the principal stockholder of the State 
Bank of Chassell, recently organized with a capital stock 
of $20,000. M. A. Nadeau is the cashier. 

Mrs. Dalton, wife of John Dalton, manager of the New 
Dalton Lumber Co., at New Dalton, Mich., was killed while 
standing by a railroad car near her home. One of the logs 
rolled from the car and, striking her, inflicted injuries from 
which she died. 





NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Boyne City, Micu., July 29.—Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
White left Thursday for a three weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific coast. 

The Hiller House, at Wolverine, one of the landmarks 


of northern Michigan and whose roof has sheltered many’ 


a lumberman in this section, was destroyed by fire last 
week. 

Work is rapidly progressing along the new line of the 
Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Railroad. Construction 
gangs are working out of Gaylord and also west from 
Alpena. It is planned to complete about 40 miles of 
the work this season. 

The Badger Wooden Ware Co. has closed its plant for 


the season. 
PPP PPP PPP PPP 


DESIRABLE PROPERTIES OF RED GUM FOR 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


One of the most interesting exhibits at the head- 
quarters of the Memphis Manufacturers’ Association 
is that displaying the products which can be manu- 
factured from red gum and the very high polish 
which this wood will take. There is proportionately 
more gum in the Memphis territory than any other 
kind of hardwood timber and this exhibit is expected 
to open the eyes of the general public to the use- 
fulness and value of a wood which was at one time 
regarded as worthless and as having practically no 
commercial value. The furniture manufacturing 
plants at Memphis are making large use of gum in 
the manufacture of furniture and there are many 
other uses to which this lumber is being put. A con- 
crete illustration of the desirability of this wood is 
to be found in the permanent exhibit quarters of 
the association. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 30.—As evidence of the fact 
that building operations in Milwaukee are considerably 
in excess of a year ago are the figures to be found at 
the office of the Milwaukee building inspector. The 
value of the buildings for which permits had been taken 
out up to the close of last week for July was $2,309,461, 
while during the corresponding period last year permits 
were issued for buildings which cost $574,432. Last 
week the permits issued represented an investment of 
$1,890,119, as compared with $310,651 for. the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 

Demand for all kinds of lumber seems to be holding 
up much better than at this time a year ago. Hemlock 
seems to be moving well and reports from northern 
mills are that dry stocks are light. Northern pine is 
holding its own at good prices. The call from the sash 
and door trade for this line is decidedly better than is 
usually the case at this time of year. Low-grade stocks 
of northern pine are in good demand. The customary 
summer dullness in the hardwood market will be bridged 
over this summer, it is believed, as demand has not 
fallen off to any extent as yet, while the fall building 
season is expected to open much earlier in August this 
year. The scarcity of stocks is the only rift in the 
horizon of the hardwood wholesaler at this time. Whole- 
salers say that in practically all cases it is necessary to 
postpone delivery. ‘The furniture manufacturing con- 
cerns are coming back into the market, while the sash 
and door trade is holding up remarkably well. 

An inheritance tax of $64,578.45 will be paid to the 
State of Wisconsin by the estate of Edward Rutledge, 
the lumberman who died about a year ago at Chippewa 
Falls. John Harrington, inheritance tax investigator of 
the State, conducted an inquiry into the case at Chip- 
pewa Falls last week and found the estate to be valued 
at $3,480,429. Of this amount, $1,000,000 will be held 
in trust for the Edward Rutledge charity, to relieve dis- 
tress among the poor. 

EK. M. Griffith, Wisconsin State forester, says that the 
danger of forest fires in northern Wisconsin has been 
successfully passed for a period of time at least. 


Recent Lumber News In Brief. 


The Spooner Lumber Co., of Spooner, is erecting several 
modern residences for its employees. 

The new box factory and veneer plant of the H. Iwen 
— & Veneer Co., at Shawano, is being rushed to com- 
pletion. 

The dam of the Roberts Lumber Co. at Embarass, on the 
Embarass River, was washed out during the recent floods 
in northern Wisconsin and the sawmill and adjacent land 
of the company were flooded, causing considerable damage. 

The Medford Lumber Co., of Medford, has constructed its 
logging railroad to a point about 10 miles from Medford 
and expects to have the line completed within a few weeks, 
when logs will be brought in by rail and the company’s 
mill will be started. 

The Wilbur Lumber Co. has purchased the ice business 
owned and operated for many years at Waukesha by C. C. 
McGovern. The purchase included the transfer of con- 
siderable land. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, WISs., July 31.—What is said to be the 
largest raft of 8-foot pulpwood ever brought across any 
of the Great Lakes has arrived by way of Ashland for 
the Wisconsin Pulp Wood Co., of Neenah. It comprises 
4,000 cords and is valued at $30,000. The pulpwood was 
gathered in various places on Black Bay and Thunder 
Bay near Port Arthur and made into a raft at Jarvis 
Bay. It is estimated that the cost of loading vessels 
with pulpwood at Canadian ports is 75 cents a cord, while 
the total cost of bringing the raft across the lake did not 
exceed 50 cents a cord, a saving of 25 cents a cord in 
addition to the vessel] freightage. An advantage of the 
route was that for nearly half the distance the rafts 
were sheltered by islands. 

Stephen C. Radford, jr., of Radford Bros. Co., enter- 
tained the entire office and sales force of the company 
last Saturday in a ‘‘back to nature’’ outing at his sum- 
mer home on The Island, the only island in Lake Winne- 
bago. The families of the men were included and the 
total number of guests was about 30. Swimming and 
canoeing were indulged in and a general good time 
enjoyed, no small feature of which was an elaborate 
out-of-doors luncheon served under the direction of Mrs. 
Radford. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, Wis., July 30.—The Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Co. and the Mellen Lumber Co. are still short of men in 
the woods for their logging operations. 

Last Saturday noon the old dry kiln just south of the 
Kenfield-Lamoreaux box factory in Washburn was de- 
stroyed by fire, but fortunately no stock was burned. 
The building has been in use many years and stood only 
a short distance from the factory and it took careful 
work to keep the fire from spreading. The company 
has not decided whether it will rebuild the kiln or 
not, as it has a modern dry kiln that may be able 
to take care of the output. 

The Schroeder Lumber Co., which has been logging 
extensively on the north shore, has finished its work 
there for the season and has transferred its men and 
equipment to Little Girl Point, on the south shore near 
Ontanagon, Mich. The company will log at Little Girl 
Point until this winter, when it will take a large force 
of men and teams to Presque Isle, where they will 
spend the winter. The plans for logging on the island 
this winter are very elaborate and include the building 
of a logging railroad on the island to handle the 
company’s product. This will be the first time that 
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any railroad engine has ever been operated on any 
of the Apostle Islands. 

The direction of the wind saved Ashland from a dis- 
astrous fire after 1 o’clock Monday; as it was, property 
valued at about $4,000 or $5,000 was destroyed. The 
blaze started in the lumberyard of the Belle Lumber 
Co. among piles of dry wood and within 10 minutes 
was beyond control and the energies of the fire depart- 
ment were directed toward preventing the fire from 
jumping to the lumberyard and other nearby property. 





WISCONSIN RIVER BREAKS HIGH STAGE 
RECORD. 


MERRILL, WIS., July 29.—Fed by the rains Tuesday of 
last week which aggregated 11.25 inches the Wisconsin 
and its tributaries reached the highest point in the 
history of the city, and exceeded the previous record of 
1841 by about 2 feet. The electric power plant is out 
of commission and two weeks will be required to repair 
the damage, during which time the city will be in dark- 
ness and deprived of street car service. 

J. H. Johannes, manager of the Jacob Mortenson 
Lumber Co., stated that about 5,000,000 feet of logs 
belonging to his company were carried down the river. 
At the mill there remains a supply for a month’s saw- 
ing. The Barker & Stewart Lumber Co. lost about 1,- 
000,000 feet of logs, a large part of its supply being 
held by the booms east of the island. 


At Wausau. 


The Curtis & Yale Co., Barker & Stewart Lumber Co., 
Jacob Mortenson Lumber Co., and Wausau Box & Lum- 
ber Co. are cut off from freight service and will not 
be able to ship goods for some time. 


At Schofield. 


The Brooks & Ross Lumber Co.’s planing mill is run- 
ning as usual. The company’s only loss was about 
800,000 feet of logs. 

John F. Ross’ new home looks as if an earthquake 
had occurred. The land around the house was swept 
away, part of the foundation has been undermined, and 
the garage is badly racked. The water came nearly up 
to the main floor. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., July 29.—This district reports 
a great shortage of men; contractors are coming into 
the city from outside points, searching for help, but 
with poor success. The mills at Antigo have been un- 
able to load lumber, as they had barely enough men to 
keep the mills at work, and no one to spare for loading 
crews. 

Business conditions are quiet, there being little ac- 
tivity in the way of buying or selling in the consuming 
markets. The lumbermen are not worried, though, for 
with stocks lower than ever and a big demand in sight 
it is going to be a puzzle to get cars and men to load 
them inside of 30 days. 

Movement in hardwoods is steady, a better condition 
than prevailed a year ago. A great deal is being 
shipped on contracts. It is understood that a promi- 
nent Chicago moulding concern is in the market for a 
quantity of basswood. Soft elm is looking up a little. 
Birch is quiet but very strong in price, as stocks are low 
this season. Maple is the standard of them all, as it is 
in general demand from a large number of manufac- 
turers. There is a good demand for flooring also. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., July 31—The Allen Lumber Co. is 
building a large addition to its Fremont mill and will 
locate a sawmill in the new part. The sawmill at Ora- 
hula is being largely extended and prepared for a busy 
season. 

The mill dam at Embarrass is a complete wreck as a 
result of the floods sweeping the Embarrass, Wolf and 
Wisconsin River Valleys. Business is suspended. The 
floods are beginning to subside, however. 

L. Boldig & Son and Jacobson Bros. have combined 
to manufacture a new patent hay, grain, bundle and 
stock rack designed by Mr. Boldig. They will manu- 
facture the article on a large scale at the plant of the 
Viking Lumber Co. near Wittenberg. 

Among the items of flood damige was the washing 
away of 4,000,000 feet of logs belonging to the Morten- 
son Lumber Co., of Wausau, and also considerable tim- 
ber belonging to Barker & Stewart and the B. Heineman 
Lumber Co. The Arveson Excelsior Co., of Merrill, lost 
a large supply of excelsior bolts. 

The Keith & Hiles mill at Crandon has shut down 
temporarily because of lack of logs. The trains can not 
run beeause of flooded tracks. 

The H. Iwen Box & Veneer Co. has completed a new 
factory at Shawano. A steel fireproof boiler house has 
been built and a 120-horsepower engine and two 60 by 
16 boilers installed. The company will make cheese 
boxes, crates and veneer packages for fruit and veg 
etables. Three large buildings have been erected and 
four acres are occupied. The Richard mill at Glesham is 
having a busy season. 
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The district of Jerez, Spain, sells annually about 
2,500 tons of cork bark, the product of numerous cork 
woods, valued at about $80,500. Only a part of the cork 
is taken annually, as 9 or 10 years are required to grow 
bark thick enough for cork making. Owing to the 
warmer climate of the south, its cork grows more rapidly 
and is coarse and more porous than that of the north, 
being suitable for still wine bottles only. That for 


champagne corks comes from Catalonia, in the north of 
Spain, this cork requiring 14 to 15 years to grow the 
required thickness. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 31.—Reports from every 
direction and every source confirm the information that 
the Northwest is harvesting probably the greatest small- 
grain crop in its history. Conditions have been almost 
ideal, with an abundance of rain in the semi-arid belt 
lately brought to the front as a wheat raising territory, 
and no excess of rain in the territory farther east. In 
this latitude the wheat harvest is just starting, and by 
the last of next week it will be under way in North 
Dakota. Retail dealers are expecting an improved fall 
business, but it is not likely to come with a rush for 
the reason that the railroads are in no position to handle 
such a volume of grain, and the farmers will be a long 
time in realizing on their product. An extreme car 
shortage which will block deliveries of lumber is also 
pretty sure to prevail, and the wholesalers are doing their 
best to impress upon buyers the necessity of laying in 
their supplies. This probably accounts for a run of 
orders that is larger than the usual midsummer demand. 

Price conditions are being affected by the prospects 
and by the improved trade reported in some of the 
territory. Pine prices are firm and the fir list put in 
effect yesterday seems to be firmly adhered to, while 
shingles are advancing with every advice from the Coast. 

The Mississippi & Rum River Boom Co. this week 
started a drive from Brainerd down the Mississippi, the 
drives out of the upper river having been delivered. 
Some of these logs will get into Minneapolis this fall if 
there is any improvement in the stage of water in the 
river. The lower drive is nearly in and will be closed 
up in two weeks. 

FE. I. Garland will leave Minneapolis this week for Seattle 
to become general sales manager for the Larson Lumber 
Co., of Bellingham, Wash. He has been in charge of its 
eastern sales office here for the last three years, and be- 
fore that for a year represented the company on the road 
in the Dakotas and Montana. He has arranged for a tem- 
porary office to be kept open after he leaves, at 1029 Lum- 
ber Exchange, in charge of Miss Helen McNutt. 

E. J. Stearns, of the Stearns Lumber Co., Hutchinson, 
Minn., and A. W. Annis, of the James A. Smith Lumber 
Co., Osage, Iowa, were among the prominent retail dealers 
who were in Minneapolis in the last week placing orders 
for stock. Both report splendid crop conditions in their 
territory and a fine outlook for fall business. 

T. M. Partridge and H. F. Partridge went last week to 
Des Moines, where they met their brother, E. B. Partridge, 
of Phelps, N. Y., the old family home. He is going with 
his wife to San Diego, Cal., to locate for the practice of 
law, and they are making the trip by automobile. The 
trip as far as Des Moines has been made without mishap, 
but Mr. Partridge said that if the going should get too 
hard in the mountains he would finish the trip by train. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., left Sun- 
day for the Coast to be gone about a month on business. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., July 30.—Orders have gained some- 
what on the shipping crews. The supply of labor is not 
up to the demand and considerable difficulty is experi- 
enced in keeping as full crews as can be used to advan- 
tage. Demand from the farming sections for additional 
help for harvesting and the attractive wages offered draw 
many of the men and this condition will doubtless con- 
tinue for several months. 

The market situation seems to be the most satisfactory 
that has existed for a number of years. Call for all 
grades of stock is fair and especially strong for the 
lower grades. Prices are firm and many items that have 
shown considerable weakness are gradually stiffening. 

Demand for lath continues strong and the indications 
are that stocks of all grades will be lower at this point 
at the close of the season than for several years. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., July 31.—Report is made of the 
sale of about 3,600,000 feet of lumber in this market 
last week. Of this amount 2,600,000 was No. 3 stock 
and 1,000,000 feet was norway. The lumber is all to go 
east by boat. The lumber movement by boat is rather 
quiet at present, but is expected to become active in 
about 30 days. Considerable Idaho lumber is passing 
through the port of Duluth, but it is uncertain how 
much of a factor this is going to be in future, or rather 
after the Panama Canal is opened. It is claimed here 
that the Idaho lumber may be sent to New York via 
Panama Canal as cheaply as it is now sent to Duluth, so 
that all that may be counted on for the future will be 
such Idaho lumber as may be consigned to points im- 
mediately tributary to Lake Erie. But it is plain that 
Idaho lumber is going to be a big factor in the lum- 
ber movement to the Atlantic coast, and grow with the 
years for a long time to come, whether it comes by way 
of Duluth or goes by way of the Panama Canal. 

It begins to look as if the Brooks-Scanlon logging 
road whieh served the sawmill of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., at Seanlon, Minn., until the timber was all 
removed north and west from Duluth, and tributary to 
that line, will be taken up and sold. The road is 65 
miles long and runs from near the Duluth & Iron Range 
road 25 miles north of Duluth in a westerly direction 
to Scanlon, passing within about eight miles of Duluth. 
Prominent Duluth people have been trying to finance a 
proposition to keep the road in operation, and have it 
enter Duluth, to encourage agricultural development, 
but the necessary amount has not been raised. The 
owners of the road have favored some such plan them- 
selves, and if it falls through the State warehouse and 
railroad commission will issue an order permitting the 
company to remove the steel. 


Dry Michigan White Pine 


9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn 





2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Barn This —_ 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn => 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn ‘| *ound red 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 


6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 


25,000 ft. 1X6 No. 3 Barn we will 
14,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 
14,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box delivered 
11,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box prices 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts on 
> 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long application. 


30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 


Salling Hanson Company 


\ GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 























We Have in Stock— 


11,000 ft. 4-4 1st and 2ds Basswood 
50,000 ft.5-4 “ a ™ 
80,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common “‘ 
30,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Basswood 
150,000 ft. 5-4 “ ~ sa 
120,000 ft. 8-4 “ ™ _ 


Write for Prices. 











how Items Here You Need? 


100,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 


150,000 ft. 5-4 No. 1 Common Basswood. 
80,000 ft. 5-4 1sts and 2nds Basswood. 


40,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Common and Better Bass- 
wood. 


50,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm. 
300,000 ft. 8-4 C. and Better Hemlock. 
500,000 ft. 8-4 No. 8 Hemlock. 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. incsicas 














We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension, Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bay City, Michigan 
n Established 1877 Telecode Used. 
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|W PITTSBURGH “Sag 
E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
SELLING PRODUCTS OF 








Babcock Lumber Company, -  Ashtola, Pa. 
Babcock Bros. Lumber Company, Babcock, Ga. 
Babcock Lumber & Boom Company, Davis, W.Va. 
Tellico River Lumber Co., Tellico Plains, Tenn. 
Sewell Lumber Company, - Sewell, W.Va. 


WITH A TOTAL CAPACITY OF 


140,000,000 Feet 








Also special stocks of North Carolina Yellow Pine, 
Cypress, White Pine, Fir and Maple Flooring. 


Tell us your needs Whi a 
or get our prices te ] e 
on these items of ] n 











40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. ' 
100 M ft. 1x 8 D. 
100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inquiries given Prompt Attention. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 6 D. 
80 M ft. 1x10 D. 











Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


} White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 




















A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men. contractors. purchas- 
ing agents, bookkeepers, in fact, any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 
25 cents each or 5 for $1, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 


x 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


KEED TAB | 


ON YOUR 


CREDITS 


Giving credit to those 
only who will make 
good 1s an important 
factor in the business profits. You can know 
who’s who by subscribing to our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking 
trade. Write for further information. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


Established 1876 
608 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 























55 John St. 
New York 




















CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, LA., July 30.—Demand is still rated 
active and indications point to a continuance of the 
condition to the summer’s end, constituting a record 
for summer activity. Over most of the field conditions 
are now favorable for manufacturing. Locally and 
throughout the cypress belt the daily rains have ceased 
and for more than a week fair weather has prevailed. 
Here and there in north Louisiana and in south Missis- 
sippi there is complaint that the rains have interfered 
somewhat with logging, but it does not appear that 
the interruption is serious, nor likely to continue. The 
mills still seem to have an abundance of orders, most of 
them booking ahead as far as they like without diffi- 
culty. Millstocks are more or less broken. Possibly 
the most significant complaint is that of short car 
supply, but it is not general. From a few manufacturing 
points complaints of a lack of cars have been received, 
while on the same day reports from other points in the 
same territory, sometimes on the same line, have shown 
an adequate car supply. The cars seem to be badly dis- 
tributed. Whether this will be remedied or whether it 
will terminate in a genuine car famine, no one cares 
to predict. On the cypress lines the shipping situation 
is easier. Both the Southern Pacific and the Texas & 
Pacific raised their last embargoes last week, but in this 
territory, too, the car supply is ‘‘spotty.’? The move- 
ment is larger, but is still below the requirements of 
buyers and shippers. The latter could forward probably 
twice as much stock as is moving marketward at present 
were the rail service adequate to handle the movement. 

It is announced that the extension building by the 
Liberty-White Railroad, from Harveytown, Miss., to a 
connection with the New Orleans-Great Northern at 
Tylertown, Miss., will be completed by September 15. 
The citizens of Columbia in Marion County are trying to 
secure the location of a new sawmill at that place by 
the J. J. White Lumber Co., and it is said they have 
practically agreed to tax themselves for the purpose of 
raising a $50,000 bonus as an inducement to the com- 
pany. 

Enactment by the recent Louisiana legislature of a 
statute like the Toomer Act, extending the time in which 
owners of McEnery scrip lands may validate their titles, 
will benefit the owners of about 10,000 acres, according 
to the estimate of Registrar Grace of the State land 
office. About 70,000 acres were validated under the 
Toomer Act. Mr. Grace intends to advertise the ex- 
tension widely, so that all owners who have not yet pro- 
tected their titles may do so under the new time limit. 
The State has taken in about $134,000, it is said, under 
the arrangement. 

The sawmill of the Fischer Lumber Co., at Fischer’s 
Landing, about 10 miles above New Orleans on the 
Mississippi River, was destroyed by fire early yesterday 
morning. The loss is estimated at above $115,000, the 
amount of the insurance carried. The mill was built 
about two years ago. It was shut down last April by 
high water, which did not, it is understood, invade the 
mill, though causing some damage in the yard. Presi- 
dent Fischer said yesterday that it was too early to 
say whether the plant would be rebuilt. 

The Little River Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Manistee, 
in Grant Parish, was burned July 29 at noon. No esti- 
mate of loss has been received as yet. It is understood 
the lumber on the yards was saved. The plant was 
insured for about $16,000. 

By authority of an act passed by the recent legisla- 
ture Gov. Hall to-day withdrew from entry all the 
State lands in Caddo, DeSoto, Natchitoches, Red River, 
Bossier and Webster Parishes. Rumors have been 
afloat that certain State tracts in these parishes have 
been exploited by trespassers in search of oil. Gov. 
Hall considers the lands chiefly valuable for mineral 
wealth and that they should be held for the State’s 
benefit, pending survey to determine their mineral pos- 
sibilities. 

The Corunna, a British steamship chartered by the 
Pan-American Mail Steamship Line for its New Or- 
leans-Buenos Aires service, arrived in port last Friday 
to load for the southward trip. Its freight capacity, 
about 5,500 tons, was overbooked. The Corunna is the 
second ship of the new line to reach New Orleans. A 
third will arrive in a few weeks and already is very 
nearly booked to capacity. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 29.—A large number of buyers 
have visited the mill operations and some buyers have 
experienced difficulty securing shipments. The demand 
for rush shipments has been active and retailers and 
lineyard men look for a car shortage in view of the fact 
that a good trade is expected the rest of the year. 

Excessive rain fell south of Shreveport the early part 
of the week. Though the weather the last few days has 
been favorable for operations it was necessary for some 
of the mills to stop for a while the early part of the 
week for the water to.pass away. Logging roads in 
places were inundated. 

Flooring, ceiling and sfding are in better demand 
than earlier in the month and the price slightly advanced. 
There is a strong call for finish, with slightly higher 
price. Boards are in much better demand. Twelve-inch, 
No. Is, in a few lengths, have been sold at full net 
list; and dimension, which has been drawing well for 
several weeks, has enjoyed an advance in price of about 
50 cents during the last 10 days. Timbers and ear 
material are still rising, and small heart timbers are 


bringing $18 at the mill, which is an advance of $4 a 
thousand since the first of the year. 

There has been a very noticeable increase in demand 
for export. Continental Europe has been drawing hard 
lately, and England and Ireland have asked for more 
than usual, with Belfast seeming to lead in demand for 
lumber for shipbuilding purposes. 

The situation in general is about as good as anybody 
could expect, being a great deal better than is usually 
the case at any time during the summer. Crop reports 
continue encouraging. 

Questions of vital importance to all the property 
owners of Louisiana, including the lumbermen, are being 
considered at Baton Rouge by a special tax commission, 
appointed at the close of the legislature a few weeks 
ago for the purpose of making recommendations regard- 
ing tax and assessment reform. Big changes in the 
present tax and assessment systems in the State are 
expected to result from the work of this commission, 
which has been in session one week. It is predicted 
that the tax commission will doubtless follow out these 
basic ideas as nearly as practicable at this time. 

Through the administrators, E. A. Frost, S. B. Hicks 
and Attorney P. M. Welsh, the tableau of debts of the 
estate of the late H. H. Wheless, secretary of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., of Shreveport, has been filed in the 
Caddo district court here. Just as soon as the necessary 
legal delays pass, according to an order issued by Dis- 
trict Judge Sutherlin on application of the administra- 
tors, the debts will be paid and discharged. 

On recommendation of the building committee, the 
State fair association is investing about $18,000 in 
improvements at the Louisiana State fair grounds here, 
in addition to over $100,000 being put into new build- 
ings, including steel grandstand, coliseum, art museum, 
ete. This committee is composed entirely of local lum- 
bermen, namely: S. H. Bolinger, of the S. H. Bolinger 
Lumber Co.; W. A. Robinson, of Robinson & Matkin, 
formerly general manager of the Allen Manufacturing 
Co.; George Freeman, of the Victoria Lumber Co., and 
C. C. Hardman, of Hardman & Co. The fair opens 
October 30. 

Work has begun on the factory of the Hudson Box 
& Basket Co. at the Cedar Grove factory addition, near 
Shreveport. This plant will manufacture fruit baskets 
and boxes. There never was a greater call in the South- 
west for baskets and crates and boxes than this year. 
The demand has been greater than the supply. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 29.—All the mills in this 
territory are in operation and most of them are doing 
a good business, Demand has been better than for many 
months, and is not confined to any particular grade. 
The railroads are heavy purchasers and the export de- 
mand also is good. Western wholesale dealers are buying 
assorted lots. Yard stocks in the mills are none too 
heavy and in a number of instances big mills have had 
to reject good business because they lacked the particular 
stuff called for. Prices are on the ascendency and 
the prospects for an active fall and winter season never 
were better. 

Reports from the cypress belt are to the effect most 
of the mills are in operation and that business is good. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., July 29.—The lumber situation has 
not changed notably during the last week, with the ex- 
ception of a heavy and increasing demand for all grades 
of lumber, with prices almost reaching a panicky stage, 
almost any figure within reason being paid. Another 
feature is the absolute helplessness of the mills and 
manufacturers to meet the situation with stock, although 
working hard to fill every order, but falling far short 
of the mark. A number of orders have been refused by 
the local trade because the material could not be fur- 
nished, nor could it be procured with any degree of cer- 
tainty. Rains have also added their part to the general 
demoralization of the situation, flooding the woods and 
impeding logging operations to an alarming extent and 
adding still further delay to orders in the hands of the 
mills. The dull season usually noticeable at this time 
has not put in an appearance and indications point to a 
brisk advance in all grades of lumber instead. 

The demand centers in construction material from the 
West and has eased away from car material, but dimen- 
sion is still wanted in quantities. Decking sells well, 
with air dried short on the market. Millmen feel pleased 
with the situation, except their inability to take every- 
thing offered. Meridian is becoming known throughout 
the country as a long-joist center and orders for this 
stock are received and filled here in large volume. Stocks 
at present are badly broken and there is only about 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 feet of long-joist material. 

Exporters report a firm market, with the exception of 
fluctuations arising from negotiations in instances of 
urgent need for prompt delivery. Manufacturers main- 
tain the seale of output and are now closing a few con- 
tracts for early fall delivery for stocks of fair average 
measurement. Exporters, however, are rigid as to prices 
on deferred deliveries. The demand in the United King- 
dom and on the Continent is in excess of receipts. ; 

Trade with West India is reported rather quiet, as 1s 
usual at this time of year, but the number of inquiries 
has been on the increase. These inquiries are prac- 
tically useless, however, because of uninviting freight 
rates, and small cargoes must be shipped on a close 
margin. Contract lumber is still moving to the ports 
in appreciable volume. 
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The car situation has cleared to a marked extent and 
very little trouble is being experienced in securing equip- 
ment to move such material as the mills can furnish. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., July 30.—July has been a good 
month for the exporter and manufacturer of lumber and 
timber. The foreign markets have furnished a good 
demand and the interior markets have hardened and are 
considered excellent for this time of year, with all con- 
ditions pointing to a betterment of demand and prices 
as the year advances. 

The sawn timber market is higher than ever before in 
the history of the industry and exporters are realizing 
a profit from their shipments. For seven years or more 
the foreign markets have been off in demand. The con- 
dition might be described as a prolonged slump, which 
is now passing or has passed, and the exporters find 
ready sales for timber at prices which are considered 
good. ‘True, the prices paid for timber in the local 
market are high; in fact, much higher than ever before 
known, but the exporter is amply justified in paying 
this by what the product brings abroad. 

The general opinion seems to prevail that the present 
demand will continue at least until the end of the year, 
for buyers are generally of the opinion that freight 
rates will then advance and they are anxious to secure 
what timber they can at present prices. Stocks abroad 
are reported to be normal, notwithstanding the heavy 
shipments from Gulf ports for the last 60 days. 

Last week more than 7,000,000 feet of lumber and 
timber went to foreign ports, which is above the aver- 
age week’s business. Of this 3,000,000 was lumber and 
4,000,000 sawn timber. This week will witness another 
heavy movement, for steamers are now loading cargoes 
which will move approximately 8,000,000 feet. 

All of the local mills are running on full time, and 
in a few instances two shifts are being worked to supply 
the increasing demand. Furthermore, the manufacturers 


of this district are making money. They are not worried 
by labor troubles and there is no scarcity of labor in the 
small towns. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


Hartiespurc, Miss., July 30.—The last week has 
been clear and fair and millmen are able to get logs 
without their oxen getting stuck in mud. Some are 
having trouble with their animals on account of the 
heat and in order to get logs are putting on extra, 
teams. Cars are still scarce but there are no serious 
complaints as shippers are loading cars to capacity. 
There is no let-up in orders and the market is some- 
what stronger than last week. Buyers are having 
the same old trouble in placing business for prompt 
delivery, and the few mills which can take on orders 
for anything like quick shipment can command their 
own price. 

Car material is still leading and the prospects are 
good for better business in that line as the district 
is full of orders and inquiries. Coastwise business is 
good and several large schedules are to be placed as 
soon as the buyers can find a mill that can take on 
large schedules for reasonably quick delivery. Di- 
mension and air-dried decking continue scarce and 
the majority of shipments made on such items are 
kiln dried. The export market is holding up well and 
it is expected to be even better before the season is 
over. Lath and shingle mills are running full ca- 
pacity and shipping their output as soon as a ear is 
ready. Prospects for the future are good. 

The W. J. Boatman Lumber Co., which owns timber at 
Ellisville, has leased the McKinnon Lumber Co.’s plant at 


that place and will begin operating at once. This mill is a 
30,000-capacity mill with a small planing mill attached. 
John E. Burns, of the John E. Burns Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, was a visitor in Hattiesburg last week. 
The holdings of the Hiwannee Lumber Co., at Hiwannee, 
Miss., have been sold, and the new company is repairing 
the mill and railroad so that it can start cutting lumber. 








FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CENTERS 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 30.—The last week has seen 
considerable increase in the amount of yard orders 
placed, several inquiries being received for such schedules 
of a million feet and over, containing a good percentage 
of 6-inch and 8-inch cutting and nothing larger than 
12-inch stock. There is much more small cutting on the 
market.than there was 10 days ago and the mills which 
were then looking around for such sizes now report 
ample 10-inch and under cutting to take care of their 
wants for over 30 days. There is less demand for fac- 
tory plank, very few orders being placed or inquiries 
received for same. 

The fair weather which prevailed last week has enabled 
the millmen to run on full time and they are getting in 
first-class shape on their orders. 

The dressed market is stronger, with good demand for 
No. 1 common and B and better and the mills manu- 
facturing heart rift flooring report receiving more orders 
than they ean fill. The 24-inch and 3-inch widths in 
the B and better and rift flooring are moving freely and 
very little stocks are on hand at the mills. 

A number of representatives of the Florida crate mills 
here last week all report having had a good season dur- 
ing the last two months. One mill here has shipped over 
a million peach carriers to Georgia and many orders 
were declined because of inability to furnish them in 
the time desired. Prospects for the orange crop in 
Florida are excellent and the mills are figuring on a 
five or six million box orange crop. This means that 
the crate mills will be kept running at full time all 
summer in order to have ahead a sufficient number of 
orange boxes to take care of the movement which begins 
in September and reaches its height by the end of 
December. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 30.—The 10-day manufacturers’ 
exposition in which manufacturers of sash, doors and 
blinds will take a large share will begin the middle of 
next week. It promises to be one of the most extended 
displays of manufactured products that have ever been 
furnished by a southern city. All the manufacturers of 
Atlanta have joined together in supporting the exposi- 
tion and in contributing to its suecess by furnishing 
inanufaetured goods for display. 

The lien bill that the exchange is fighting in the State 
legislature has not yet reached its third reading, but 
indications are that the bill will be read for a third 
time and passed. This bill abolishes the lien that mate- 
rial men have upon property owners for debts made by 
a contractor. In pleading for the measure Mr. Burwell, 
of Hancock, recently attacked the Atlanta Builders’ 
Iixchange on the floor of the house. 

A bill last week before the lower house of the general 
assembly providing for the issue of bonds to extend the 
Western & Atlanta road from Atlanta to the sea was 
defeated. It was variously estimated that this exten- 
sion would have cost between $9,000,000 and $20,000,000. 
The Western & Atlantic is the property of the State, 
and the question of its extension has been debated for 
years. Indications were that an issue of bonds might 
he voted at this session of the legislature, but such hopes 
were unfounded. 

Members of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
are interested in the possibility of utilizing the waste 
from yellow pine, and it is probable that this subject 
will be discussed at the next meeting of the association. 
One use to which waste may be put is exciting particular 


interest. This is its conversion into what is known as 
synthetic camphor. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 30.—Lumbermen generally are 
looking forward with optimism to the next month’s busi- 
ness and feel that August will be a good month in every 
way. Every indication is that business will be good. 
Markets seem firmer and the demand continues good. 

While trade is slow with the foreign exporters, orders 
are coming in a little faster and business seems to be 
picking up. Particularly is this true of the sawn timber 
markets in Europe. The demand seems to be on the 
increase and many orders are being received at good 
prices. Shipments during the last week have been up 
to the average but not what had been expected a few 
weeks back. 

Among the coastwise shippers the conditions remain 
much the same. The New York market seems firmer 
but is still away off from the local market conditions, 
according to the report of local shippers. Boston ship- 
ments are still delayed but are being moved as rapidly 
as possible. New York shipments are moving along with 
more rapidity and marked improvement in the handling 
of cargoes is reported. 

In milling circles the demand continues in excess of 
the supply and mill operators are kept active. Many of 
the mills are running overtime and having difficulty in 
meeting the demands of the local contractors as a result 
of marked increase in building activities. 

Logging operations are much improved and the woods 
are drying out in a most satisfactory manner. Weather 
conditions have been generally favorable during the last 
few weeks, although several severe thunderstorms have 
been experienced. 

In cotton circles increased optimism is being felt and 
the prospects of a good yield are brighter now than they 
have been at any other time during the season. The 
invasion of the army worm seems to have been checked 
in a measure and this brings encouragement to the 
growers. 

The annual report of Col. Dan. C. Kingman, U. §. 
Engineers, in charge of the Savannah district, states that 
25,000,000 feet of timber were rafted down the Savannah 
River during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912. In 
this same report Colonel Kingham states that 148,445,- 
000 feet of lumber and cross ties were shipped out of 
Brunswick. 

John M. Alleyn, of Schutt & Khein, is in the woods for 
a few days looking after the logging interests of the con- 
cern which he represents in this city. 

Donald Harnden, of the Alfred Dobell Co. of Liverpool, 
England, is expected in Savannah during the next few 
days to look over local lumber conditions in the interest 
of his firm. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFouk, VA., July 29.—A review of July shows the 
demand for North Carolina pine to have been rather 
dull, due no doubt to the usual summer buying. Several 
large contracts for low-grade lumber were entered into 
the first of the month covering periods of not more than 
three months, but outside of these very few large sales 
have been made by mills which they state is to their lik- 
ing. Prices have been well maintained and at this time 
indications point to advances in event the demand picks 
up appreciably. Several large manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine have issued new concession sheets or dis- 
count schedules used in connection with the November 1, 
1911, list of grades and values in which the prices on 






low-grade rough and dressed stock have been raised and 
they state they will not take an order at less prices. 
Some operators are of the opinion that 4/4 edge box 
will go to $17.50 f. o. b. Norfolk during the fall, while 
others do not put the figure up that.high. The mills at 
the present time are oversold from 30 to 90 days and 
in addition are handicapped in getting out orders 
promptly by labor troubles in the woods. Stocks are be- 
low normal and badly broken up. Many mills have no 
stocks at all, shipping out their lumber direct from kilns 
to cars. 

The Surry Lumber Co., main office Baltimore, Md., 
with mills at Berkley and Dendron, Va., has discon- 
tinued the manufacture of dressed North Carolina pine 
and will in the future devote all its attention to the 
marketing of rough stock. The company has closed 
down its planing mill located in Berkley. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, MD., July 30.—The news that the London 
dock workers’ strike had been ended was received here 
with much interest, the strike having interfered ma- 
terially with the movement of lumber and logs, and the 
termination of the wage fight being regarded as a hold- 
ing out promise that export conditions will before long 
get back to a normal stage. The reports from London 
to the effect that not less than seven miles of vessels, one 
alongside the other, were laying out in the Thames, 
unable to have their cargoes put on the docks, have given 
rise to apprehension that when the embargo is once re- 
moved and the cargoes go forward lumber and logs will 
get to the London yards in such quantities as simply to 
swamp all present facilities and cause a glut which 
might demoralize prices. Nothing of the sort may hap- 
pen, to be sure, but the situation is regarded as such 
that the fears entertained may be realized. All of the 
steamers leaving Baltimore are taking out large ship- 
ments of logs and various kinds of lumber. According 
to estimates here not less than six weeks must elapse 
before the congestion in the British metropolis is re- 
lieved to any decided extent. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


The Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co. reports the North Caro- 
lina pine trade unusually good, with inquiry active and de- 
mand rather ahead of selection. Samuel P. Ryland, jr., of 
the company, states that it is doing a larger business than 
in years and that the current month is expected to show 
still further gains in volume, with prices satisfactory and 
with every prospect of a continuance of prosperous condi- 
tions. Spottswood Bird, of the company, who is at his 
home in Virginia for his health, writes to the home office 
that the searcity of labor is a problem for the small mills 
throughout the State, and that many of these plants are 
working only part time. Because of this the output is con- 
siderably smaller than it would be otherwise. 

William M. Burgan is spending a brief vacation at At- 
lantie City. 

R. Baldwin Homer, of the R. B. Homer Lumber Co., is 
back from a trip to the mill sections of Virginia and North 
Carolina, where he went to look up stocks. He states that 
lumber is to be had only in limited quantities, with prices 
very firm. 

One of the visiting lumbermen here recently was Fred 
W. Knight, eastern representative of the Weed Lumber Co., 
of Weed, Cal., manufacturer of sash and doors. Mr. Knight. 
who makes his headquarters at Buffalo, stated that he had 
found business exceptionally good so far this season, and 
saw every prospect of a continuance of this state of affairs. 
His company is located in the northern part of California, 
near the boundary, and Mr. Knight says its products are 
finding a steadily increasing demand in the East. 

The Baltimore Sash & Door Co. has erected a commodious 
frame office on a lot adjoining its factory, and Manager I. 
J. Miley, together with the office force, have just taken 
possession. The old office was located nearly two blocks 
away, which proved to be at times a serious inconvenience. 

Joseph T. Lawton, of Joseph Thomas & Son, manufac 
turers of doors and sash, and of interior work, said his 
firm was kept busy with special work ordered by architects, 
the orders being more numerous and of larger volume than in 
other years. 
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The Floyd-Olustead Company 


Bulletin Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
146,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
11,000 ft.4-4 - Log Run Maple 

' 117,000 ft. 4-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
> 41,000 ft. 5-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
45,000 ft. 6-4 Cull and S. W. Chestnut 
10,000 ft. 4-4 - Log Run Basswood 
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‘ 
Special Price 
For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 
POPLAR. 
5-8" 24 to 34” Panel and No. 1_--...-- 10,000 ft. 
5-8"’ 18 to 21" Panel and No.1 - 5,000 ft. 
4-4"’ 24 to 32” Panel and No. 1 12,000 ft. 
8-4"'x13 to 17” Sign Boards --- 13,000 ft. 
aoe S000. 18808 25.......-...-.-..- ---- 3,000 ft. 
CHESTNUT. 

4-4"'x10, 12 & 13°° SW & No. 2Com. .. 30,000-ft. 
4-4" Shop 5 aia 15,000 ft. 
5-4". S W and No. 2 Common ; 42,000 ft. 

QUARTERED OAK. 
4-4" Is and 2s ae 15,000 ft. 
4-4" No. 1 Common....-- 14,000 ft. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
4-4" Ash 5 to 9’’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. 5,000 ft. 
4-4” Basswood Log Run 30,000 ft. 
4-4" White Pine Log Run 3,000 ft. 
6-4" Hickory Log Run 9 ft. -- 7,500 ft. 

SPECIAL. 
1-2x6"’ Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid... 1 Car. 
1-2x6"’ Red Cedar Bevel Siding 1 Car. 
Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18 &16" 2 Cars. 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain __...... 1 Car. 
Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 
Monarch Lumber Co. 
, 15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








MINGUS & RUTTER 





SPECIAL 
4-4 S. W. Chestnut and Panel 








Oak, Poplar, Bass and Other 
Hardwoods, Hemlock, N.C. Pine 


Poplar 





PHILADELPHIA, 218 Franklin Bank Building. 
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the No. 2 Common runs 50% N 
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° ° From IDAHO 
White Pine Of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ Variety. 
Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 


araschino”’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. | Common runs 50‘) dressing and 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “‘show me’’? 


-_ AC. Bruner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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George Craig & Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 
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S.P.BowersCo. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N.BreadSt., Philadelphia. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling, 
Telegraph Poles 








lumber business. 
about us. 


prose writings of ‘the lumberman poet.” 


went yielding steady dividends of laughter. 





\_ 431 South Dearborn Street, 


ZEsop was a philosopher, but he never was in the 
He never wrote any wise sayings 


Resawed Fables 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


supplies the deficiency. This new book, just published by 
the American Lumberman, is a collection of the funniest 


In fact, it is the funniest book ever written about the 
lumber business—or any other business. That’s its purpose. 
It is the everyday experiences of the lumberman told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. 
The price is One Dollar, pestpaid —a permanent invest- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. L 














IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 30.—Wholesalers and manufac- 
turers of yellow pine are well pleased with the volume 
of business they have been doing. Conditions, when 
the season of the year is considered, are good. The 
wholesalers as well as the manufacturers are receiving 
about all the business they wish and can comfortably 
handle. The car situation is not nearly as bad as it 
will be later on when the crops begin to move. Prices 
have been satisfactory thus far and that possibly has 
had something to do with the slight drop in stocks. 
Prospects, however, are very bright for a big business 
this fall. 

Crops in this territory look more promising all the 
time. Rain is not needed in this section, although some 
other near-by States have suffered from drouth. Farm- 
ers are counting on a splendid corn crop. While the 
season is from two to three weeks later than usual, 
growth recently has been very rapid. The oats crop 
is daily improving and there probably will be a big 
crop this year, although a few weeks ago, it seemed 
that there would be a small yield to the acre. 

Guy H. Wright, assistant manager of the Wright 
Building, has been appointed a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association of Building 
Owners & Managers. The association was in convention 
in Seattle, Wash., last week. Mr. Wright has been con- 
spicuous in the association and is considered an author- 
ity in the office building world. In fact, the Wright 
Building is one of the best, if not the best office build- 
ing in the country, and it is the headquarters of all the 
leading manufacturers and wholesalers of yellow pine 
in the city. 

Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


Cc. G. Schilling, sales manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., says business is keeping up well and prices 
are still holding up. Orders for quick shipments are com- 
manding a premium. Ail shipments are falling off some- 
what as the mills can not furnish the assortment necessary 
to get out mixed cars. 

Robert Lander, president of the Lander Lumber Co., 
manufacturer of lumber, sash, doors and mouldings, of El 
Paso, Tex., was a visitor in the city Tuesday. He is on 
his way to Cincinnati, on business. He reports a good 
business in the South in his line and excellent prospects for 
a big fall trade. 

“Bob” Fine, the St. Louis representative of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Tex., with his family has been 
away on a vacation for several days. He spent it at the 
Chautauqua grounds, at Piasa, Ill. He reports business 
fairly good and prices holding up, and looks for dimension 
to go to list price soon. 

George R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Co., has returned from a business trip to Cleveland and 
Buffalo. He says the general lumber business is good and 
prices are keeping up well. 

G. R. Gloor, formerly with the Eau Claire Lumber Co., 
later with the St. Louis Lumber Co., as credit man, and 
more recently assistant sales manager of the Tremont Lum- 
ber Co., of Winnfield, La., has resigned his position with 
the latter company and has returned to St. Louis to engage 
in the yellow pine commission business, with an office at 
his residence, 1442 Semple Avenue. Mr. Gloor has made 
several most advantageous connections with southern mills 
and is in a position to handle all orders given him promptly. 
He is not only well known to the St. Louis lumber trade 
through his previous connections but is popular personally, 
and knows the yellow pine business thoroughly. His many 
friends are glad to have him back in St. Louis yellow pine 
circles. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


JXANSAS City, Mo., July 30.-The remarkable advance 
in shingles is the feature of this week’s lumber market. 
An increase of 10 cents is reported by most dealers and 
all agree that the advance is going to keep right on, for 
the mills are full on orders and stocks are low. ‘Thor. 
Sanborn, representing the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
just back from a month on the Coast, says that the mills 
have more business than they can handle and that under 
the present conditions they almost consider it a favor 
to accept an order. Cedar siding also is soaring on this 
market. Except for some small increases in the higher 
grades, southern pine is stationary. The car shortage 
is beginning to be felt somewhat. Mills along the Kan- 
sas City-Southern find that much equipment is being 
diverted to the Oklahoma and Kansas wheat fields. 
Dealers generally feel that a serious shortage is inev- 
itable and are trying to fortify against it as much as 
possible. 

F. W. Knight, eastern representative of the Weed 
Lumber Co., joined H. C. Walker of this city, general 
representative of the Weed company, last week and 
the two left tor Weed, Cal., to visit the California 
white pine sash and door factory of the company 
there. Both Mr. Knight and Mr. Walker are very 
enthusiastic over the sash and’ door outlook. Said 
Mr. Walker: z 

The market is showing increased activity, and there is a 
large amount of buying in this territory as well as through 
out the country. We expect a big fall business and we 
base our predictions on the prosperous conditions through- 
out the country and especially in this section. 

Personals. 

E. S. Miner, a Bethany (Mo.) lumberman, was a Kansas 
City visitor last week. 

Walter Vanlandingham, general sales manager for the 
Missouri Land & Lumber Exchange Co., has returned from 
a two weeks’ trip in the Colorado mountains. 

J. I. Burd, sales manager for the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co., is among the lumber vacationists for the first two 
weeks in August. 

W. C. Dix, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Memphis, is 
at the company’s home offices this week. 

A. C. Lachlin and A. C. Boyd, of the Paola Lumber & 
Coal Co., Paola, called on lumber dealers in Kansas City 
the first part of this. week. 

A. M. Hill, of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was a Kansas City caller last week. 

B. S. Deatherage, assistant secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, is on a trip to the Lakes. 

W. H. Bruce, father of John I. Bruce of the Byrne- 
Renfro Lumber Co., was killed in a motor car accident in 


the Sierra Madre Mountains near Fresno, Cal., last week. 
The body was brought here and the funeral was held today. 
Mr. Bruce was 70 years old. 





FROM THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 

Wicuita, Kans., July 29.—Increasing, but steady and 
conservative business was a pleasing feature of the lum- 
ber market last week, and all the time since the Kansas 
and Oklahoma wheat crop has been harvested. The big 
wheat crop of Kansas is now an actual fact, with grain 
either in the bin or the stack, and corn is far enough 
advanced to make farmers and all rural business men 
believe there will be at least a fair crop. 

With the increasing trade from Kansas and Oklahoma 
the market has advanced in all lines. Advance has been 
noticeable particularly in shingles and in all cedar pro- 
duets of the Coast. Export trade in most lines is good 
and increasing in an attractive manner. 

With the car shortage, which is beginning to be a 
problem and which is expected to become a greater 
problem, come large orders from railroad companies for 
ear building material. Lumbermen in this section are 
expecting large business from railroads before the season 
ends. 

Stock sheets, though in better condition than a few 
weeks ago, are still weak in many items. No. 1 and No. 
2 dimension are short, and others are often hampered. 
Frequently, orders are turned down because of broken 
stocks. Most of the mills are now running on full time. 

H. W. Darling, president of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co., has returned from a two months’ visit on the At- 
lantie coast. Hasterners, he says, are expecting big 
business from the Southwest in the fall. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., July 29.—Lumber manufacturers are 
enjoying the best demand for their product that they 
have had for several years and they are trying to take 
sare of as much of the business offered as possible. 
Without exception, the report has been that shipments 
all this month have exceeded production and August 1 
stock sheets will show less lumber in the mill yards than 
was shown at the first of July. Manufacturers are con- 
gratulating themselves upon the fact that the dull period 
has nearly passed and yet the demand has been greater 
than could be supplied. It is expected that by the mid- 
dle of August buying for fall will be in full swing and 
that there will then be a heavier call for yard stock than 
was experienced during even the spring rush. 

Everything is not looking altogether rosy in all parts 
of Texas. As a rule lumbermen will say that crops are 
in splendid condition—and they are; that there is a big 
demand for lumber—and there is; that prospects were 
never better—which is absolutely true; but this will not 
apply correctly to all sections of the State. J. M. Rock- 
well, the executive head of Rockwell Bros. & Co., which 
operates a line of 28 retail yards in various sections of 
Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, recently made an 
extensive trip through Texas and New Mexico and states 
that in the portion of Texas known as the Plains or the 
Panhandle and in eastern New Mexico conditions were 
not so favorable. The recent rains in that section came 
too late to save the crops and as a result there will be a 
short harvest and a falling off in the lumber trade. He 
thinks that section of the country does not promise much 
in the way of lumber business this year. In what is 
known as the Blackland Belt of Texas, extending north 
to the Red River, he found conditions most excellent, 
with bountiful crops assured and a splendid business in 
sight for the lumber trade. These conditions are re- 
flected in the reports that come to the main office from 
the various yards. Mr. Rockwell thinks the lumbermen 
are going to do the greatest business this year they have 
done since the panic, but these excellent conditions do 
not exist in all parts of the territory. Southwest Texas 
is in splendid shape and is promising the greatest con- 
sumption of lumber in its history because of the won- 
derful development and progress in that section, where 
great cattle fanches are being subdivided into small 
farms and are producing abundantly of all kind of crops. 

One sales manager connected with one of the largest 
concerns operating in the yellow pine field stated that 
in all the years he had been connected with that com- 
pany he had never known its stocks to be at such a low 
ebb. Almost universally sales managers report that they 
could double or largely increase their sales if they had | 
the lumber with which to supply the demand. While a 
shortage of stocks and badly broken assortments operate ° 
against the prompt handling of all the yard orders 
offered, the physical impossibility of manufacturing. the 
lumber fast enough serves the same purpose regarding 
orders for special cutting. John W. Chandler, general 
sales agent of the Kirby Lumber Co., stated this week . 
that he was even declining to quote on a large amount 
of special heavy cutting on account of being oversold 
on this class of business, and similar reports are made 
by other large concerns. 

There is a continued strong demand for export mate- 
rial, for car building material and for railroad construc- 
tion material... Especially is demand strong for kiln 
dried saps for export, and buyers are offering in this 
market $25 f. 0. b. port for 6-inch saps and find it hard 
to. secure takers at that. Orders have been placed here 
recently for car siding at $24.50 at the mill, and yet. it 
is- believed by’ some that the demand: for car material 
has reached its height and will grow smaller from this 
time on——a belief not generally conceded by the Jum- 
bermen, however: ; ' 

The railroads continue to call for large quantities of , 
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material and purchasing agents are finding difficulty now 
in placing their requirements. One of the more impor- 
tant trunk lines was in the market recently for a con- 
siderable schedule, the railroad actually begging the 
mills to aecept the business and fill the orders. 1t has 
been a long time since a thing of this kind has occurred, 
and it goes to show the splendid strength of the market 
‘and the favorable conditions that now confront the lum- 
ber trade. While this railroad demand is s:rong now 
it is nothing compared with the demand which manu- 
facturers confidently believe will develop in Mexico just 
as soon as normal conditions are restored in that Repub- 
lic. The National Railway of Mexico has announced that 
it will build 1,122 miles of new road in Mexico, and it 
is stated that there will be no cessation of work until! 
all of these lines are completed, which it is estimated 
wil! be in three years. 

Announcement was made here this week of plans for 
the establishment of another large industry in Houston, 
in which local lumbermen are considerably interested. 
The Southwestern Steel Corporation has purchased a 
tract of 4,000 acres of land located on the Houston 
Ship Channel and known as Penn City. The considera- 
tion was $300,000. It is planned to change the name 
to Steel City and to establish a great steel plant and a 
steel city modeled after Gary, Ind. The developments 
that are planned will represent an expenditure of 
$5,000,000. An equal amount is to be invested in east 
Texas iron ore lands, the corporation having already 
purchased large holdings in that section estimated to 
contain 200,000,000 tons of ore. Steel City is owned 
by the Southwestern Steel Corporation, capitalized at 
$10,000,000, but a subsidiary corporation, known as the 
Southwestern Steel Development Co., will develop the 
mammoth enterprise. Leading spirits in this company, 
who will be closely connected with this great develop- 
ment, are John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co.; J. M. West, president and executive head of 
the various West Lumber Co. enterprises, and 8. F. Car- 
ter, president of the Lwnberman’s National Bank, owner 
of the Carter Building and one of the pioneer lumber- 
men-of east Texas. Several large blast furnaces will 
be located at Steel City for smelting iron ore, and the 
development of this great steel industry in this part of 
Texes can only have a beneficial effect on the lumber 
induvtry. 

Anovlier great enterprise, which does not affect Hous- 
ton or this territory locally, but in which Houston lum- 
bermen figure largely, is the recent organization of the 
Silver Falls Lumber Co., a $6,000,000 corporation, with 
headquarters in Silverton, Ore. Together with Oregon 
interests this corporation has been formed by L. B. 
Menefee, formerly engaged in the lumber business in 
Texas and Louisiana; Jesse H. Jones, J. M. Rockwell, 
R. M. Farrar and N. E. Meador, all Houston capitalists 
and connected with the lumber industry here. This com- 
pany has already acquired more than 3,000,000,000 feet 
of fir timber in Oregon and will develop this solely as a 
logging proposition, as it does not intend to engage 
in the manufacturing business. A logging railroad con- 
necting with the Southern Pacific system at Silverton 
and tapping a large body of timber has been purchased 
and this road will he extended 12 miles to reach the 
timber owned by the Houston capitalists. The timber 
will then be hauled over this line and turned over to the 
Southern Pacific at Silverton, hauled by that road to the 
Willamette River and dumped in that stream, from 
thence being sold and distributed to various lumber 
manufacturing concerns operating in that territory. 

Visitors to Houston last week were Roy_F. Morse, in 
charge of the export office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at 
Seaumont, his wife, and Ludwig Haymann, who has re- 
cently connected himself with the company and will have 
charge ot its foreign export b siness with veadquarters 
in Hamburg. Mr. Haymann is thoroughly acquainting him- 
self with stocks and conditions at the mills before taking 
his departure for Germany to assume the important duties 
of his new position. After spending one day in Houston 
the party left for Galveston to enjoy a plunge in the surf 
and the delightful sea_ breezes. ; 

Sam Lazarus, president of the Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
Railroad, with headquarters in St. Louis, was a Houston 
visitor last week, looking after matters connected with the 
contracts recently awarded fcr material to be used in the 
extension of this railroad. 

J. D. Thompson, president of the Thompson Lumber Co., 
of Taylor, ‘Lex., called on Houston lumbermen during the 
week, placing orders while here for 25 cars of yard stock. 
He is in the midst of the section that is producing abun- 
dant crops this year and says the lumbermen in that terri- 
tory are preparing for a big fall trade. ; 

W. A. Burt, representative of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, with headquarters in Mississippi, spent two 
days in Houston last week. The Hines company is a large 
purchaser of yellow pine lumber in this territory. 

Charlie Bassett, of O. T. Bassett & Co., large lumber deal- 
ers at El Paso, came to Houston last week. El Paso, being 
situated right on the Mexican border, with guerrilla war- 
ture in progress just across the river, is not in a specially 
prosperous condition and lumbermen report business rather 
dull in that territory. 

Another lumber manufacturer hobnobbing with the Hous- 
ton lumber fraternity during the week was E. L. Dyer, of 
Todd, Tex. He is feeling the impetus of the increased 
demand for lumber and reports plenty of orders. 

S. Filson, general manager of the Alexander Gilmer 
Lumber Co., at Remlig and Jasper, was kept at home in 
Houston several days this week as the result of an injury 
to his eye. The mills of the company at Jasper and Kem- 
lig are both operating on full time and find it exceedingly 
difficult to keep up with their orders, though Mr. Filson 
states that it is the policy of the company not to book 
business more than 60 days ahead at any time. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POIN'/. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 29.—The export lumber market 
is in good condition; a good volume of lumber is being 
shipped to Port Arthur. and Port Bolivar for export. 
Inquiries concerning fall supplies are coming in. The 
price situation shows an improvement and indications 
are that better prices for lumber will prevail. An active 
imilding movement is in progress. The bountiful crop in 


sight is a large contributing factor to the interest in the 


‘umber situation. The warm weather and frequent show- 
vrs are helping the growing rice crops. Indications are 











that a good cotton erop will be produced and the grain 
crop is doing well. 

The Alexander Gilmer Lumber Co., of Remlig, has bought 
an engine to help furnish logs for its mill. 

Ludwig Haymann, of New Orleans, was a visitor a day 
or so ago. 

D. K. Newsum, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., was among 
the recent visitors in Orange, and stated that the prospects 
in the lumber situation were bright. 

H. J. L. Stark, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of 
Orange, has arrived home from Colorado. He expects to 
return to Colorado soon, accompamied by his tather. 

_ Dave Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., has left 
for a_ visit to the Pacific coast. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Woodhead. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEx., July 29.—Demand is strong and condi- 
tions are most favorable for a prolonged spell of good 
business. Comparing present prices with those of 1906-07 
prices are a little off, but at this time the market is on 
a slant and the tendency is upward. 

Retailers are sending in their orders with regularity 
and many orders are accompanied with the postscript 
“fas soon as possible.’’ One local mill has just received 
an order representing 100 cars with such instructions. 
The stiff demand from the retailers is due to the fact 
that crops are very promising. The end of the season 
will see by far the largest yield in years and the retailer 
is aware of the prospective desire for lumber in his dis- 
trict and is putting forth extra efforts to supply that 
demand. 

Export business is in good condition, the market 
being stronger than in many previous years. Europe 
is purchasing yellow pine and South America and the 
West Indies are not lagging back in showing their de- 
sire for the product of southeastern Texas forests. <Ac- 
cording to reports the coastwise business is hampered 
by inadequate transportation facilities. 

With such conditions prevailing millyards are drained. 
A visitor noted that one yard did not have any lumber 
in reserve; and he would have found all the yards in 
the same shape. , 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 
_ BirMInGHAM, ALA., July 31—The yellow pine market 
is considering a large number of inquiries for the latter 
part of August and tor September deliveries. A note of 
optimism is being sounded concerning the future. Prices 
though not what they ought to be in the opinion of the 
millmen and dealers are better than they were, with 
future prospects good. 

The mills are cutting more this summer than for a 
long time. July has usually witnessed a cessation of 
operations of many mills, but orders have kept all of 
them busy and it is predicted that the activity will keep 
up through August to care for the fall business, which 
is developing very favorably. 

Locally the demand continues good. Dealers say that 
there is a large amount of building laid out for fall, 
and they see no end to the exceptional building boom 
which Birmingham and the Birmingham district has 
been enjoying this year. 

Export dealers claim that there are abundant inquiries 
at fair prices with prospects of a large development of 
business if shipping facilities are available in season. 

The Marbury Lumber Co., at Marbury, Ala., enter- 
tained the farmers of the surrounding region on July 24 
by having a farmers’ institute with leading agricultural 
authorities of the State as speakers, followed by a 
barbecue. 

The Marbury company owns about 50,000 acres of cut- 
over pine land on which it has operated for about 35 
years. The mill will cease cperations and Mr. Marbury 
will turn his attention to the agricultural possibilities 
of the cut-over lands, the farmers’ institute being inci- 
dent thereto. 

Mr. Marbury expects to apply scientific and advanced 
agricultural methods. He has started a number of dem- 
onstration farms on the tract to show what can be raised 
and how profitable it will prove. The agricultural author- 
ities of the State experiment station and the college of 
agriculture are cooperating with him and everything is 
being worked out along the most advanced lines. 

When the demonstration farms have shown what the 
land will produce Mr. Marbury expects to colonize the 
land with desirable farmers, establish a civie center and 
build up an ideal rural community. 

The Kaul Lumber Co., which is constructing a line of 
railroad several miles from its Tuscaloosa plant now 
in course of erection, was opposed in the courts by the 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad in its efforts to cross 
the railroad company’s tracks. After the case had been 
hard: fought before Judge W. W. Brandon, a decision 
favorable to the Kaul company was handed down, 





LUMBER COMPANIES CONSOLIDATE. 


SIKESTON, Mo., July 30.—The Holly-Matthews Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Holly-Baker Lumber Co. have con- 
solidated under the name of Baker-Matthews Co. The 
main offices of the new company will be located here 
and the entire plant has been remodeled. Besides the 
manufacture of box shooks and egg cases here, the 
wholesale lumberyard at Thebes, Il., will be continued. 
The chief stock at that yard is southern hardwood. The 
company has also contracted for the output of two 
band mills in southern Arkansas and at its several yards 
will carry nearly 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The personnel of the stockholders in the new company 
is practically the same as that of the two original com- 
panies. W. G. Holley has retired from active business, 
the other stockholders having bought his stock. Follow- 
ing is a list of the officers: C. D. Matthews, jr., presi- 
dent; H. W. Baker, sr., vice president; W. H. Barnes, 
secretary; H. W. Baker, jr., treasurer; G. M. Cahoon, 
vice president. % 
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ROOFERS 


6” and 8” 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 


Flooring. 


1x6 and 1x12 
No. 3 Kiln Dried Rough. 


Send us your stock and price list 
to insure quick response. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Quality and Service 


We 
Sell 


Spruce and Hemlock 
White Pine, Cypress 
Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pine and 
Hardwoods of 
t, all Kinds. 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices: 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Office: 
B. W. CROSS, Megr.. 940-941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Southern Representatives: 


CHAS. H. DARBY, Waycross, Ga. 
L. T. McDONNELL, New Orleans, La. 
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| Don’t Ball Up 


your engine cylinders or 
> bearings withanamorphous fF 
graphite. 


Don’t get a wrong idea 
fj of the value of graphite by 
using the wrong kind. 
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Dixon's 
| Flake Graphite 


is furnished in three de- 
U grees of fineness—none of il 
which has the slightest 
tendency to ball up. 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Stop, Look, Listen 


Sherman’s 
Pacific Coast Products. 


Idaho White Pine. 


Adirondack and Quebec 
Spruce. 


Short and Longleaf Pine. 





Are yours for the asking. 


A. Sherman Lumber Co. 


* NEW YORK. Potsdam, N. Y. 











White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 























RESAWED FABLES By Douglas Malloch. The fun- 


niest book ever written about the 





lumber business or any other business. It is the every-day 
experiences of the Jumberman, told with a smile. Bound in 
silk cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 29.—Demand, both rail and 
cargo, continues to improve gradually, and prices also 
are on the upward trend. Buyers are having a hard 
time placing orders, as the mills are practically all 
booked up with what business they can take care of. 
As the price of logs on Puget Sound will advance dur- 
ing the next month lumber values undoubtedly will 
improve. It is generally believed that prices on prac- 
tically all grades of lumber will be at least $2 higher 
by the first of October. This fact coupled with the 
imminence of a car shortage this fall is causing many 
line-yard concerns to begin placing their fall business. 
Red cedar shingles also are firm, selling in the East for 
$1.85 for stars and $2.20 for clears. While these are a 
considerable advance over prices of a few months ago 
shingle manufacturers claim their profits are still very 
small, because of the increased price of cedar logs, many 
of them being forced to pay $11.50 and some as high as 
$12 for shingle logs. Although practically all the shingle 
mill capacity ef the Northwest is operating, there is no 
surplus of shingles, and if present conditions continue 
shingle buyers may expect to pay several cents a thou- 
sand more within the next three or four weeks. 

The men in charge of the local office of the S. A. 
Woods Machine Co., report excellent business. Amony 
the many machines being recently installed by this com- 
pany are: A No. 404 fast feed matcher for Rucker 
Bros., Hartford; a 404 matcher for the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Co., Bellingham; one each of the same model for 
the Portland Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., and the Elmira 
Lumber Co., Elmira, Ore. All of these machines were 
equipped with the S. A. Woods automatic feed tables. 
This company is also installing a No. 107 inside molder 
for the Campbell Mill Co., at Redmond. 

A Seattle lumberman was the victim of a game re- 
cently that is hard to beat but his experience might be 
worth something to others. A man signing himself H. 
H. Skewes and representing himself to be the secretary 
of the Central Oregon & Eastern Railway Co., came into 
this lumberman’s office a short time ago and wanted to 
buy a large bill of railroad ties and stringers amounting 
to about $40,000. The instructions given were that the 
order should be delivered to ‘‘Metolious,’’ Ore. After 
giving the order to the lumberman he asked for infor- 
mation regarding the purchase of rails, frogs, switches, 
fish plates and other railroad construction supplies, and 
made arrangements to buy a large quantity of these sup- 
plies. He made a good appearance and seemed to be 
thoroughly informed on his business so it was only 
natural that when evening came and he informed the 
lumberman that he was leaving town and was a little 
short of cash that the Jumberman cashed his check for 
$25 without question. Later he found that a supply 
house had done the same thing. Upon wiring two trust 
companies that had been given him as guarantors of the 
account he was informed that they knew of no such 
arrangement and a day later the check he had cashed 
was returned to him protested. 

The Mitchell Engineering & Construction Co., 715 
White Building, this city, is arranging its plans so that 
in a short time it will be in position to take contracts 
for any kind of a manufacturing plant and turn it over 
ready to run. This company is composed of H. S&S. 
Mitchell, who was with the Allis Chalmers Co. for 27 
years and his two sons, G. F. Mitchell, a mechanical 
engineer, who has been with the same concern for the 
last twelve years, and E. F. Mitchell, of the Pacific 
Machinery Exchange, who gained a large part of his 
experience with the Clark Bros. Co., of Belmont, N. Y., 
having been with that concern six years. 

R. L. Mader, the hard-working western manager of W 
B. Mershan & Co., Saginaw, Mich., manufacturers of 
band resaws, recently closed a deal with the Day Lumber 
Co., this city, for two resaws, a 66-inch and a 54-inch 
saw. 

T. D. Merrill, of Duluth, Minn., president of the Mer- 
rill-Ring-Bliss Logging Co., was in Seattle last week. 
It is among the largest individual loggers in western 
Washington and has offices in the White Building. 

Charter rates are still firm and tonnage is scarce. It 
has lately been necessary to turn down considerable for- 
eign business beeause of lack of carriers. Recent fix- 
tures are: Steamer Carlos, Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco, $4.75; steamer Olson § Mahony, Willapa Harbor 
to San Pedro, $5.50; schooner Winslow, Tacoma to San 
Pedro, $5.75. 

Among visitors in Seattle last week were C. L. Tra- 
bert, secretary of the C. A. Smith Timber Co., Oakland, 
Cal., who was accompanied by Mrs. Trabert and their 
daughter, and Vernon A. Smith, president of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Ore. 
They spent one day in Seattle looking over the city, 
after attending the logging congress in Tacoma, and 
then went into the company’s timber in Oregon to look 
over a tract in Linn County before returning to their 
homes. 

M. H. Grover, superintendent of the lumber depart- 
ment of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Company at Hilt, 
Cvl., accompanied by Mrs. Grover, visited Seattle last 
week. Mr. Grover attended some of the sessions of the 
logging congress at Taeoma and then came to Seattle 
on business and to renew his aequaintance with Seattle 
lumbermen, as he was located here several years ago 
before going to California. His company has large 
timber holdings in the vicinity of Hilt, and it is con- 
structing a large modern sawmill to take the place of 
the small one it has been operating. The plant will be 
in operation next spring. The company’s box factory 


supplies its output to the citrus fruit growers of south- 
ern California, and is one of the largest on the Pacific 
coast. 

TF. F. Spencer, assistant to the president of the Me- 
Cloud River Lumbering Co., McCloud, Cal., accompanied 
hy Mrs. Spencer, spent a day in Seattle, enjoying its 
scenic boulevards and magnificent natural scenery, be- 
fore attending the Tacoma logging congress. 

An Optimistic Yellow Pine Manufacturer. 

A Seattle visitor last week was 8S. H. Chatten, 
president of the Chatten Lumber Co., engaged in 
manufacturing in Louisiana, and who is also head of 
the Union Lumber Co., Union Mills, Wash. Mr. Chat- 
ten visits the Puget Sound country frequently to look 
after his extensive manufacturing interests out here, 
and on this trip compared notes with local lumher- 
men, Mr. Chatten is very enthusiastic about the 
lumber situation, and states that on his way to the 
Coast and during his travels throughout the Middle 
West, he never has seen crop conditions looking better 
than they do now, especially in Iowa, Minnesota, 
North .Dakota and Montana. The wheat and oats 
crops are now assured, and it is not likely that weather 
conditions will interfere with corn. He states that 
southern pine mills are busier than they have heen 
for years, and can not take care of the orders they 
have. They were seriously hampered by floods, and 
are now having labor troubles in some places. He is 
afraid there will be a serious car shortage in the fall 
when the grain begins to move, and this with the 
heavy demand for lumber will likely make it difficult 
for buyers in the East to secure their lumber supply, 
unless it is ordered right away. Mr. Chatten attended 
the recent midsummer meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago, and states that 
the sentiment expressed there was unanimously to the 
effect that it would hardly be possible to supply the 
demand for lumber the coming fall. 

A. W. MacKinnon, a wholesale _lumberman of Calgary, 
Alberta, Visited Seattle last week. Mr. MacKinnon formerly 
represented the Kroll Lumber Co., Spokane, at Calgary, but 
has now organized the MacKinnon Lumber Co., and will 
handle Pacific coast. British Columbia and Inland Empire 
Lumber in western Canada. He states that under the new 
tariff! promulgated by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co., to take effect August 1, it will be possible 
to handle a great deal of Columbia River lumber in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, as the new rates put Columbia 
River on the same basis as the mills north of Seattle. 
Mr. MacKinnon states that the demand for lumber in that 
section is very good. 

H. T. Black, representing J. F. Gresley & Co., commission 
lumber salesmen, Omaha, Nebr., has been in Seattle recently 
on a vacation trip. A the same time, Mr. Black has been 
looking into the lumber situation and enjoying the delightful 
Puget Sound summer climate. 

Dell Cross, in charge of the sash, door and interior finish 
department of the Canadian-Puget Sound Lumber Co., Vic- 
toria, B. C., was in Seattle last week. He says the company 
is contemplating constructing a large factory in place of 
that which was destroyed by fire last spring. Business is 
very good in Victoria: a great deal of building is going on 
and the demand for lumber from western Canada is very 
strong. The mills are all busy and are getting good prices. 

Wood §. Beal, of J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, well-known 
timberland dealers, spent _a few days in Seattle last week 
conferring with B. W. Bawden, manager of the Seattle 
office of J. D. Lacey & Co. 





_WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

TAcoMA, WASH., July 29.—Millmen are much inter- 
ested in the announcement of the formation of a new 
10-year agreement between the Canadian Pacifie and 
Northern Pacific Railways covering freight and passen- 
ger traftic to Puget Sound points. The agreement pro- 
vides for extension of Canadian Pacific freight service 
to Tacoma and gives local millmen direct access to a 
fifth transcontinental railroad. George T. Reid, assistant 
to the president of the Northern Pacific, practically con- 
firms the announcement, the new pact following the 
expiration of the old agreement which gave the Canadian 
Pacific access only as far as Seattle. The Northern 
Pacific agrees to improve the roadbed to Sumas. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has taken out a 
building permit for the construction of a stable to 
replace the one burned in the June fire. The new stable 
will cost $8,000. It will be about 100 feet long and 
with accommodations for 50 horses and so constructed 
that, at little expense, it can be converted into a garage 
if the company finds it advisable to use auto trucks in 
place of horses. The company is successfully using two 
big Packard trucks, one for hauling wood and the other 
for lumber delivery, and has been meeting with consid- 
erable success. The big wood truck hauls four team 
loads of wood at once. 

On June & the large sawmill of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., together with the planing mill, was 
destroyed by fire, and on June 17 was begun the installa- 
tion of planing mill machinery in a lumber shed that 
had been completed just before the fire. On July 19 
the company had three planers in operation in this 
temporary planing mill, and on July 25 installed its 
fourth woodworking machine. It now has one 20-inch, 
two 15-inch, and one 9-inch planers of the highest speed, 
fast feed type in operation, together with a siding band 
resaw and an 8-ineh roller band resaw. This will 
enable the company to take care of. any orders promptly. 
The company’s second sawmill, known as mill B, is being 
operated day and night and is turning out 250,000 to 
270,000 feet of lumber every 20 hours. With this equip- 
ment the company is in excellent shape to take care of 
its rail lumber business. To get out its cargo orders 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. contracted with the 
Puget Sound Lumber Co. for that concern to saw at its 
plant some of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s logs. 
No decision has been made as to just when the, rebuild- 
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ing of the sawmill recently destroyed will be undertaken. 

J. A. Gabel, manager of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., 
returned to Tacoma this week after an extended trip 
east in the interest of his company, which is a selling 
agency for several of the large door plants of the 
Tacoma district. The agency was organized this spring 
and has been meeting with a good degree of success. 
Mr. Gabel had been absent about 60 days making new 
connections and extending trade relations. He was 
accompanied home from Chicago by Mrs. Gabel, who is 
a violinist of note. F. L. Hartung, of the Hoquiam 
Sash & Door Co., Hoquiam, was in charge of the Mutual 
office during Mr. Gabel’s absence. The Mutual is well 
supplied with orders and considers business good for the 
season. 

Tacoma’s ocean commerce for the first six months of 
1912 aggregated $34,581,263. Coastwise and foreign 
export trade aggregated $21,105,765 and imports $13,- 
475,498. The report shows June coastwise shipments of 
lumber to have been 9,205,960 feet, a considerable 
increase over May. July has thus far kept well up with 
June. 

Charles G. Buckley arrived in Tacoma last week with 
his family from Prairieburg, Iowa, to make his home. 
Mr. Buckley was here on a visit to his brother and 
upon his return to Iowa sold his interests there and has 
purchased a large interest in the North Western Wooden 
Ware Co., of Tacoma, one of the largest fir products 
industries of Tacoma. 

A. H. St. Clair, purchasing agent for the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., who was in the 
city this week after a business trip through central 
Washington, says crop conditions are excellent. He is 
making heavy purchases of ties for his company and 
said: 

The farmers are prospering. In fact, I find it diffi- 
cult to get prompt delivery of my cross-tie orders be- 
cause the farmers are buying mill stuff heavily. This 
is a fine indication of prosperity and has helped advance 
the price of lumber a little. 

A heavy fall of rain last week came as another boon 
to timber owners and the forest rangers. Rain at this 
season of the year in the Puget Sound country is very 
unusual, and it has materially lessened the danger of 
spreading brush fires getting into the timber. The 
Washington Forest Fire Association and State and Fed- 
eral authorities have their full patrol forces of rangers 
in the field. Special attention is being paid to care- 
less campers. 

Rapid progress is being made by the contractors on 
the Northern Pacific’s new water-grade main line out 
of Tacoma via Point Defiance, and in June 685,000 cubic 
yards of dirt was moved. The contractors have been at 
work since April and the work is about 15 per cent com- 
pleted, including about 3 miles of grade of the 37-mile 
line. Twelve miles of seawall is 50 per cent finished. 
There are 13 construction camps and 1,500 men on the 
work. Some big orders of lumber and piling have been 
placed for use on this line. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has started up its 
new planing mill. It is equipped with six machines and 
is electrically driven. 

Ernest T. Dolge, buyer and dealer and well known to 
the Pacifie coast trade, has with James E. Morris organ- 
ized the firm Morris & Dolge, wholesalers, with offices at 
905 Fidelity Building. They will specialize in the Cali- 
fornia and export trades. 

The Foster Lumber Co. has a good batch of orders 
ahead of its Bismarck mill, both local and rail, and finds 
the trade outlook very good. 

The Evergreen Lumber Co. is finding business very 
satisfactory, according to Frank Dwight, secretary and 
treasurer, who says prices are excellent and that with 
existing crop prospects a fine year is looked for. The 
company’s mill at Puyallup is running steadily and well 
supplied with orders. 

The East Tacoma Lumber Co.’s sawmill is running 
steadily cutting for the Electric Logging Co., whose out- 
put is handled through the Whitney Lumber Co. This 
mill, formerly the Nelson-Jchanson, has given good sat- 
isfaction since taken over by the present .company and 
overhauled. 

F. H. Skewis, president of the Skewis Lumber Co.., 
is home from a trip to Towa and Minnesota. He found 
lumber conditions generally healthy. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., July 29.—The volume of business at 
the Everett mills, both shingle and lumber, was large last 
week and indications were more strongly than ever of the 
probability of better prices on all items during the next 
few weeks. Some foreign shipping is being done by the 
Weyerhaeuser, Ferry-Baker and Canyon mills, but their 
big business has been by rail. Coastwise business is fair, 
but bottoms are scarce and the rates are stiff. Local 
shipping men do not look for any reduction in either 
coastwise or foreign shipping rates. That there would 
be a continuance of the Australian market was indicated 
by a report that a vesse] had been chartered at 52s 6d. 
Most of the Australian orders now being filled were given 
many months ago and it is stated that Australia is just 
beginning to buy again in any quantity. Predictions are 
made that by the end of this year the demand will be 
heavy. While the west coast business of South America 
has not been large of late, it is stated that tht demand is 
good for the product and all that is lacking to make 
things boom is plenty of vessels. 

The Marsh Mill Co.’s lumber and shingle plant at 
South Snohomish started today with a full crew and it 
was stated by the management that the mill will be kept 
in operation until the available timber supply is ex- 
hausted. 7 

Following the beginning of extensive building opera- 
tions by the Great Northern Railway Co. at Gold Bar, 
the Gold Bar Lumber Co, announced that it would sell 





its lots there. The Great Northern is putting in repair 
shops, roundhouse and other buildings. 

According to Gov. M. E. Hay, who was in Everett 
last week, Washington is likely to have five years of un- 
precedented prosperity. Eastern Washington, the gov- 
ernor declared, is extremely prosperous, and in wheat, 
oats, barley, berries and fruits Washington will have the 
biggest crops this year the State has ever had. Mills 
are running in every section and conditions are en- 
couraging, 

T. A. Garrigues, well-known insurance man, stated 
here last week that he found things in the State of Wash- 
ington looking better than since 1907. The lumber mills 
everywhere he has been during the last few weeks have 
plenty of orders and are now in a position where they 
can decline business unless they can get a profitable 
price, he asserted. The logging camps are busy, crop 
conditions are excellent and the danger of failure prac- 
tically past in the products not yet harvested, he stated. 

Robeic Toms and Fred and P. Wanquist have purchased 
the interest of Alfred Anderson in a combination saw and 
shingle mill near Getchell. 

The steamer Indian Monarch is in Everett loading 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber from the Weyerhaeuser and Ferry-Baker 
mills for Australia. Schooner Mabel Gale arrived last week 
and began loading 1,000,000 feet of lumber from the Canyon 
Lumber Co.’s mill for San Francisco. Steam schooner J. A. 
Chansler arrived to load 1,000,000 feet of lumber at the 
Clark-Nickerson and Crown mills for California. Schooner 
Blakely has nearly completed loading 1,000,000 feet from 
the Canyon mill for San Francisco. Steamer Nome City 
arrived to load 1,000,000 feet for San Francisco at the 
Clark-Nickerson and Crown mills. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH., July 29.—The new 
telephone line connecting Hoquiam and Aberdeen with 
all of the outlying districts on the north side of the 
Chehalis River has just been started and will afford a 
means of communication with the logging industries in 
that locality, which has always been very hard to reach, 
especially during the winter months. 

Added to the regular lumber fleet loading in the harbor 
are three large tramp vessels. The Harlesden, loading 
for Australia at the S. E. Slade Lumber Co. plant, will 
carry about 3,000,000 feet. The Pleiades, loading at the 
Wilson Bros. & Co. and Donovan Lumber Co., will carry 
about 3,000,000 feet to Panama for Government work, 
the Jason, loading at the Northwestern Lumber Co. 
plant, will carry about 2,500,000 feet for the coast of 
Mexico. 

Emmet Mohler, for the last year with the Insular Lum- 
ber Co., in Manila, has returned to the harbor and will enter 
the lumber industry again here. Mr. Mohler was formerly 
manager of the Stearns Shingle Co. 

The curtailment in the output of shingles caused by the 
log shortage and by the annual closedown for repairs, is 
causing prices to soar. At present there is no available 
cedar siding. The lumber mills are all in operation to full 


capacity and a number of them are running planers over- 
time. 





SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


KELSO, WASH., July 29.—To increase its output one- 
third or more, the Hammond Lumber Co. is installing 
three new donkey engines in its camp at Oak Point, 18 
miles west of Kelso, on the Columbia River. With the 
purehase and operation of this equipment, the Ham- 
mond company takes first rank as the largest employer 
of labor in Cowlitz County, if not in the entire lower 
Columbia River district. The output of the Oak Point 
camp will be increased from 200,000 to 300,000 board 
feet daily, three separate camps or ‘‘sides’’ being 
operated. Capt. J. M. Ayres, of Kelso, manager of the 
Hammond interests in this section, states that his con- 
cern has about 12 years’ logging at Oak Point. 

Within the coming year work will be completed at the 
Shanghai camp, and its equipment will be transferred to 
Rainier, where another large body of timber awaits cut- 
ting. Preparations for the opening of this plant are 
already under way, docks, trestles and railroad having 
been built during the last few months. 

Thomas Fishback, deputy fire warden for the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire Association, was in the city last week. 
Mr. Fishback has charge of the Coweeman, Ostrander 
and Goble Creek districts and reports that as yet there 
is no sign of fire throughout that territory. William 
McCarty, of this place, who worked in the Coweeman 
country last year, is now in the vicinity of Castle Rock. 

The Allen Shingle Co. is preparing to move its plant 
to Rainier. 

The Mountain Shingle Co. is closed down for awhile, 
‘but expects to start soon. 





BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 29.—The Standard Lumber 
& Shingle Co.’s plant at Standard, Wash., which was 
started March 20 last after a shutdown of nearly two 
years, is now operating steadily cutting on contract. O. 
M. Rousseau, manager, has an arrangement with the 
Boleom Mills, Seattle, whereby that company furnishes 
the logs which he cuts into lumber and loads on cars 
for the Boleom company at a given rate a thousand 
feet. The Standard mill has a capacity of about 75,000 
feet of lumber in 10 hours. The sales were handled 
through the Seattle office of the Boleom Mills. 

The Nestos Timber Co., this city, is building up a 
large business in poles, piling and spars. The com- 
pany’s business is mostly cargo, both domestic and 
foreign. This company operates both in British Co- 
lumbia and Washington. It owns considerable timber 
and also takes the poles, piling, ete., from other tim- 
ber holdings before they are logged off. The officers 
of the Nestos Timber Co. are: W. D. Young, Bay 
City, Mich., president; R. R. Nestos, Bellingham, 
vice president and manager; William J. Griswold, 
Bellingham, secretary, and George F. Ambrose, treas- 
urer. 
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FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


We want your Stock and Price List. 


You may have just the stock we 
are looking for — Send list today. 


NORWOOD MFG. CO. 
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Canada Spruce and Pine 
Shingles and Siding 


PEALE-CORYELL LUMBER CO. 


We offer 75,000 feet 1”’ 
1s and 2s Plain Red Missi- 
ssippi_ stock all 8’ and 
wider 60% 14-16’ long at 
an attractive price. 


May We Quote You ? 





Hamilton H.Salmon & Co. 


88 Wall Street 
NEW YORK CITY. 


71 South Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Hardwoods 
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THE TRANSFER LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Coast Lumber Products 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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mills and ship from them only. 
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POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


We can ship promptly having now on hand 12,000,000 
feet of well assorted and selected stock. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Swann- Day Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: 2nd Nat’! Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, O. 











Buy Your Lumber 


J. A. Wilkinson 








GEO. D. EMERY COMPANY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


17 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








We Have Thick Poplar aie 
j You can always get from us a choice supply of 


THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades.) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stocx of 


2!4" and 3" Popla 


We also have on hand a good supply of 
RED AND WHITE QUARTERED OAK. 


Write us for Quotations. 





Faust Bros. Lumber Company a 


x PADUCAH, KENTUCKY. 











ce Cc. Crane & Company, x 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SroKaNE, Wasu., July 30.—Word was received last 
week by the Lindsley Bros. Co. that the Forest Service 
will soon make a test of cedar products at its plant in 
Seattle. A carload of Minnesota poles are en route to 
the Coast, where tests will be made as to their durability 
compared with Coast cedar. The Lindsley Bros. Co. 
will ship 15 poles grown in Idaho, for the test. They 
are required to be 25 feet long with a 7-inch top. 

A. W. MacKinnon, who for the last six months has 
been manager of the Calgary office for Kroll Bros., tum- 
ber dealers, announces that he has bought the business in 
the Canadian city and will conduct it under his own 
name. Mr. MacKinnon was formerly local manager for 
the Shepard-Traill Lumber Co. Further plans are an- 
nounced by Kroll Bros., who have incorporated under the 
name of the St. Maries Lumbering Co., with a capitai 
stock of $500,000, of which $350,000 is subscribed and 
paid up. William Kroll will be president and general 
manager. Associated with the company will be Edward 
W. Sparrow, formerly of Lansing, Mich., now of New 
York City, and Mr. Kroll’s two sons, Arthur and Charles. 
The company will take over the mill recently built by 
M. P. Bogle and J. E. Callaghan, at St. Maries, Idaho. 
The St. Maries Lumbering Co. has a contract with Mr. 
Bogle for the delivery of 100,000,000 feet of white pine 
logs from the St. Maries district. Between 25,000,000 
and 40,000,000 feet are to be delivered each year. The 
Milwaukee is now building a branch line 8 miles long 
to tap this timber. The logs will be hauled about 50 
miles on the main line to the mill. The mill will be 
completed in about three months and will have a capacity 
of 120,000 feet every 10 hours. 

Report was made here last week that the Gem Lumber 
Co., of Wallace, has bought from the Government 5,000,- 
000 feet of burned-over timber on Placer Creek, and is 
building a mill having a capacity of 30,000 feet a day. 
The lumber will be used largely in the mines in and 
about Wallace. The Rose Lake Lumber Co. recently 
bought 9,000,000 feet on the North Fork. This is now 
being logged by Cox Bros., of Coeur d’Alene. 

Pending the passage of the appropriation bill by Con- 
gress all construction work in the Selway and Clearwater 
National Forests is tied up. At least 100 miles of tele- 
phone lines will be constructed in the interior of the 
forests and 300 miles of trail. With the large amount 
of rain this season there is little danger of forest fires 
in these districts. 

Following a trip over the Inland Empire and a visit 
to the Coast J. P. McGoldrick, president of the Me- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., made a most favorable report on 
the lumber market situation. He states that throughout 
the farming and dairying sections there is a big and 
increasing demand for silo material. A number of the 
silos, he says, are being built of the clear fir of the Coast, 
but the Inland Empire dealers are supplying a large 
amount of clear white pine for silos. Mr. McGoldrick 
also states that there has been an increased demand for 
car siding from the railroads. A ear shortage, he says, 
is already being felt in the Northwest. ; 





SPOKANE’S PROPOSED BIG HOTEL. 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 30.—Spokane capitalists, in- 
cluding L. M. Davenport, owner of the Davenport res- 
taurant, and William H. Cowles, owner of the Spokes- 
man Review and Daily Chronicle, today announced plans 
for the construction of a 14-story hotel costing $2,000,- 
000. Work will commence September 1 and will be 
pushed with all possible speed until completed. 

The building will be the second highest structure in 
the city and when complete will be one of the finest 
hotels west of the Mississippi River. It will oceupy a 
space 200 feet by 155 feet on the block bounded by 
Post, Lincoln, Sprague and First Streets. According 
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THE PROPOSED DAVENPORT HOTEL TO BE ERECTED 
IN SPOKANE, WASH. 


to the promoters, the building will be completed 10 
months from the date of breaking ound. The name 
of the hostelry will be ‘‘ Davenport Frotel.”” Plans for 
the building provide for a Class A building of steel con- 
struction, with two basements, one a sub-basement 30 


feet below the street grade. The exterior of the build- 
ing will be finished in stone, brick and terra cotta. The 
general style of the building will be Florentine. 

There will be three entrances to the hotel. Each will 
be covered with a marquise. Wide corridors will extend 
from the entrances to the lobby in the center of which 
a fountain will play. The lobby will be finished in 
Spanish style and will represent a patio. 

The hotel will be equipped with three banquet rooms, 
50 sample rooms, and all other features of a first-class 
hotel. In all the hotel will have 406 rooms, 307 of 
which will be connected with bath. 


NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 

Lippy, Mont., July 29.—The Tri-State Cedar (Co., 
recently incorporated, has a force of men at work at 
Quartz Creek, 5 miles from Libby, getting out cedar 
products, and in addition is buying as much as possible 
from the smaller operators. The company is also en- 
deavoring to buy stumpage from small land owners. G. 
E. Crocker, who has his headquarters at Libby, is man- 
ager of the company’s affairs here, but the main oftice 
is at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

The MeInnis Lumber Co., which recently bought the 
timber on Parmenter Creek, has operation in full swing. 
Two camps have been constructed on the creek and a 
crew of workmen are getting out the cedar, which is 
being hauled to the Great Northern at Libby. Negotia- 
tions are in progress for the placing of a mill on Par- 
menter Creek, which would work up the larger trees into 
shingles. 

The Libby Lumber Co., operating the largest plant 
in this locality, is doing a large business. Many ecar- 
loads of lumber are being shipped to the string of yards 
which the company owns in eastern Montana, and to 
other yards. 

Doonan & Hogan, who have bought 10,000 poles near 
Troy from the Forest Service, can now get their product 
to market, the county having completed a bridge across 
Callahan Creek. 

Work has been resumed on the construction of a 
steel bridge across Kootenai River at Libby. It will be 
completed within a few weeks, which will give many 
land owners on the north side of the river an oppor- 
tunity to market their timber. 





KOOTENAI FALLS POWER PROJECT. 

Lippy, Mont., July 29.—Joseph A. Coram, of Boston, 
Mass., who is behind the $6,000,000 power project at 
Kootenai Falls, 12 miles west of Libby, is here and 
under his direction the first work in connection with the 
actual construction of the power plant has been started. 
It is proposed to develop 45,000 horsepower at the falls, 
and to do this the work that will have to be done wiil 
include the construction of a dam 118 feet high, the 
building of a railroad bridge across the Kootenai River 
and other large work. From now on it is the intention 
to keep the work going steadily until the project is com- 
pletea. It is estimated that it will take about 20 
months to complete the plant. 
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ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 29.—The logging camps in the 
Columbia River district will resume operations August 
1, after having been idle fcr a month. It is estimated 
that there is today about 100,000,000 feet of available 
logs in the water. The daily corsumption here is about 
4,000,000 feet so that the supply is equal to a run of 
25 days. This would mean a shortage of logs in the 
near future unless the camps began to send logs in the 
water soon. From the viewpoint of the loggers the situ- 
ation is much improved and log prices are reported firm. 
The $6, $9 and $12 basis prevails but there is probability 
of a 50-cent advance. 

The volume of lumber business kas not been as great 
as during May and June but as this is the usual order 
of things, manufacturers do not look upon it as a sign 
of diminishing demand. Fall trade looks promising and 
the mills are preparing to handle it. The order that 
becomes effective August 1 relative to the returning of 
cars to their home line is expected to aid materially in 
the supply of cars during the grain moving season and 
while there may be a shortage of rolling stock it is now 
believed it will be less serious than was feared a few 
months ago, Railroad officials say they believe they will 
be able to cope with the situation satisfactorily. 

The shingle business has shown a material improve- 
ment the last few weeks and it is said that advances in 
values recently announced are fully justified. Some of 
the mills are encountering trouble on account of strikes 
of the shingle weavers. This will probably have a 
tendency to further stiffen prices. 

Shipping News. 


The British bark Battle Abbey arrived in Columbia River 
last week and went to the mills of the Hammond Lumber 
Co. at Tongue Point to load 1,500,600 feet_of fir for Aus- 
tralia. The bark is under charter to J. J. Moore & Co. 
The British steamer Hazel Dollar arrived last week at 
Kalama on the lower Columbia and began loading 3,500.000 
feet of fir for Shanghai, at the mill of the Mountain Tim- 
ber Co. Part of the cargo will be furnished by mills ip 
Portland. The Peruvian bark Qavour sailed from Callao 4 
few days ago for the Columbia River to load lumber for 
the west coast. The British steamer Vennachar has been 
chartered by A. F, Thand & Co. to load lumber on the Co- 
lumbia River for Australian ports. The vessel is now at 
Australia loading coal for Honolulu. The bargentine Amar- 
anth will finish loading lumber this week at the mill of 
the St. Johns Lumber €o. for Valparaiso. The cargo meas- 
ures about 1,000,000 feet. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


The Wendling-Johnson Lumber Co, has made another 
large purehase of timber on the Siuslaw River . in the 
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nature of filling in tracts for the larger timber holdings 
bought about a ed ago. The purchase price for the tim- 
ber just acquired is reported to be $150,000 and the body 
is estimated to cruise 150,000,000 feet. The company now 
holds close to 1,500,000,u00 feet of standing timber on the 
Siuslaw River and it will be tapped by the line now being 
built by the Southern Pacific from Eugene to Coos Bay. 

N. Aldrich, who owns a sawmill four miles from Junction 
City, and J. F. Meade, an experienced sash and door manu- 
facturer, are figuring on installing a sash and door fac- 
tory at Junction City. Mr. Aldrich will have charge of 
the mill and Mr. Meads of the sash and door factory, if 
established. 

Root & Beach have installed a sawmill at Mosier on the 
upper Columbia and are cutting about 24,000 feet daily. 

The Lewis River Lumber Co. on the north fork of Lewis 
River will resume operation next week after a long shut- 
down. The Lewis River Boom & Logging Co. and the 
Dodge-Babcock Logging Co. made a big drive on the Lewis 
River last week. 

F. A. Hart, lumberman of Aberdeen, was in Portland last 
week for a few days, as was J. H. Chambers, lumberman 
of Cottage Grove, Ore. 

Charles K. Spaulding, of the Spaulding Logging Co., who 
was ill with appendicitis, is now well and about again. 
The company’s plant is at Salem, while offices are main- 
tained in the Oregonian Building, this city. 

H. Dunlap, of the Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade 
Locks, was in the city last week, as was Clark W. Thomp- 
son, manager of the mill. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., July 29.—The twin-screw steam 
schooner Speedwell, built at North Bend for the A. F. 
Estabrook Co. of San Francisco, was launched last 
Saturday. The vessel was christened by Miss Gladys 
Gallier, 12-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Steve 
Gallier, of Bandon. The launching was made a generai 
celebration in North Bend. The new steamer is 200 
feet long over all, with 42-foot beam and 12-foot 6-inch 
hold. It will carry 900,000 feet of lumber, 44 first-class 





passengers and a crew of 22 men. The Speedwell will 
be used on the run between Bandon and San Francisco. 
The three vessels of the fleet are the only ones of the 
same size on the Pacifie coast built especially with light 
draft for heavy traffic in small harbors. The Estabrook 
company now maintains a branch office in Bandon and 
as well as handling the output of the George W. Moore 
mill at Bandon ships from that place large amounts of 
cedar ties, telephone poles, piling and match wood. 

The steamer Bandon made a record for lumber ship- 
ments from the Coquille River when it crossed the bar 
with 535,000 feet of lumber. With the improvements 
that have recently been made on the lower Coquille River 
the lumber schooners are able to carry much larger car- 
goes than before and larger vessels are able to enter 
the harbor. 

J. F. Bane, of Bandon, is building a sawmill on the 
Sixes River in Curry County near Port Orford. The 
mill will have a capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber a day 
and will furnish lumber to the immediate locality. The 
new shingle mill at Port Orford is turning out 30,000 
white cedar shingles a day. These mills are in an isolated 
locality, where it is expensive to ship lumber and are 
therefore greatly aiding building in that part of the 
State. 

The Wedderburn Trading Co., a corporation which 
recently bought the 15,000 acres owned by the Hume 
Estate in Curry County, is building a sawmill on Rogue 
River, which will have a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. 
The mill will be ready to operate within the next two 
months. Under present conditions it would be expensive 
to ship lumber from that locality, but the company 
expects to be busy furnishing lumber for its own build- 
ings and for the neighboring ranchers until a railroad 
reaches the territory. 








LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 








FROM I1HE GOLDEN GATE. 


San FRANcIscO, July 30.—Local consumptien of tum- 
ber is about normal, with moderate stocks in retail 
yards for the summer construction season. Redwood 
lumber is very strong with a marked upward tendency 
in prices. Common continues to be scarce and clears 
are in good demand. Redwood shingles are going very 
well. An improvement is noted in the market for white 
pine lumber and sugar pine is in the usual good de- 
mand. The shopgrade of white pine is moving well. 
Manufacturing ot doors and box shooks has increased 
somewhat. 

On fir lumber the Coast situation may be stated, con- 
servatively, as follows: In the export trade fir cargo 
is now seiling at $12 for shipment during the balance of 
this year. Some cargoes for the west coast of South 
America are now being offered as low as $11.50. Ves- 
sels are scarce with very little tonnage available for 
loading betore the end of the year. A great deal de- 
pends upon the eastern market. If the rail trade con- 
tinues to be as good as at present, and plenty of cars 
are available for shipment, the lumber business will be 
in much better shape than for the last year or two. 

In the domestic trade fir lumber delivered at San 
Francisco is now selling at from $13,50 to $14 base, 
list 5, and 75 cents higher at southern California ports. 
Occasional sales are being made under the new plan, 
recently adopted in the Northwest, based on a price at 
the mill, that amounts to an advance on some grades. 
Strong efforts are being made to carry out the new 
arrangement and there is little doubt that it will 
eventually be established. 

The number of building contracts filed for record dur- 
ing last week was 33, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $369,000. This‘is a fair average for local 
building construction. Valuation of building permits in- 
stead of decreasing in the summer, as in former years, 
is steadily increasing this year. It is predicted that the 
total for July will closely approach that of June of 
$2,058,234 and some close observers believe that even 
this figure will be exceeded. 


Shipping News. 


Offshore lumber freights are very firm with scarcity 
of tonnage as the principal feature of the foreign char- 
ter market. The principal export mills of the Coast are 
still able to make shipments without curtailing opera- 
tions, and a number are sold ahead for two or three 
months. 

Offshore freight quotations are about as follows: 

From Puget Sound or British Columbia to Sydney, 52s 6d; 
to Melbourne or Adelaide, 62s 6d; to Port Pirie, 65s; to 
Fremantle, 75s; to Callao, 61s 3d to 62s 6d; to Valparaiso, 
f. o. b., 65s (Zs 6d less to direct port) ; to South Africa, 80s; 
to direct port United Kingdom, 81s 3d; to Japan ports 
(steamers) ; 45s to 47s 6d; to Shanghai, 45s to 47s 6d. 

Coasting freights remain steady at recent quotations 
with tonnage in great demand. From Puget Sound to 
San Francisco $4.75 to $5 is asked and to southern 
California ports $5.50 to $5.75. 

It is announced that another steamer for the lumber 
earrying trade will be built next year for the Olson & 
Mahony Steamship Co., this city. It will be a wooden 
steam schooner, with a carrying capacity oz 1,000,000 
feet of lumber. The steel steamer California for the 
same line will be launched August 15 at the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth yards, Wilmington, Del. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the two new wooden 
steamers that are being built for their own use by the 
Charles R, McCormick company at the new shipyard at 
St. Helens. 

The E. J. Dodge Co., this city, announce that work 
will be begun next week at the shipyard of Kruse & 
Bank, North Bend, Ore., on a new steamer for the com- 


pany’s coasting lumber and passenger service. The 
new craft will be called San Ramon. 

Offshore lumber shipments from the San Francisco 
Customs District during last week included the fol- 
lowing: 

Steamer Hazel Dollar, Manila, 250,000 feet lumber. Bark- 
entine J. M. Griffith, Honolulu (laden at Fort Bragg), 439,- 
000 feet redwood lumber; 100.000 redwood — shingles. 
Steamer Enterprise, Hilo, T. H., 36,000 feet lumber, 

W. H. Wood, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city, 
says that the new steam schooner Avalon, which was 
launched last Tuesday at a northern yard, will be placed 
in the coast lumber trade between Willapa Harbor and 
California ports. The vessel will accommodate 27 pas- 
sengers, besides carrying about 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The Estabrook Steamship Co. has received its new 
steam schooner, Speedwell, which will be put into com- 
mission in the coastwise trade. The cargoes will con- 
sist largely of lumber shipped by the A. F. Estabrook 
Co. to California ports. The Speedwell will operate in 
conjunction with the Fifield and Bandon of the com- 
pany’s fleet. 

Recent Lumber News in Brief. 

The C, A. Smith Lumber Co.’s preparations for the 
opening of a model lumberyard in Sacramento are pro- 
gressing steadily under the supervision of Roy Brown. 
Mr. Brown, who had years of experience as manager of 
the Union Lumber Co.’s yard at Bakersfield, will have 
full charge of the operation of the new yard. 

George Windeler’s planing mill and cooperage was 
almost totally destroyed by fire recently which started 
around a shaving chute. There was a heavy !oss on the 
contents, including cooperage, lumber and redwood tank 
stock. 

Personals. 


F. O. MeGavic, of the McCloud River Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. McGavic arrived from McCloud last week. 

H. M. Cochran, of the Union Lumber Co., who has just 
returned from Fort Bragg, where the redwood mill is in 
full operation, says that the company's new railroad con- 
necting the plant with the Northwestern Vacifie line at 
Willits, is one of the finest pieces of road he has ever seen. 
The grades do not exceed 3 per cent at the steepest point 
and the timber in the country which the railroad traverses 
is of remarkably good quality. There may not be much 
redwood lumber, in excess of other orders, available for 
shipment east this season, but, by next year, it is expected 
eastern markets will be catered to and regular connections 
will have been established. 

D. H. Steinmetz, vice president of the Standard Lumber 
Co., has just returned to Sonora, after spending a week in 
this city with his son, who is ill with typhoid fever at a 
local sanitarium. 

T. S. Bullock, president of the Standard Lumber Co., who 
recently arrived in the city, says that large shipments of 
white pine are being made to the eastern markets, where 
business is picking up. 

F. Dean Prescott, of the Valley Lumber Co., of Fresno, 
who was in the city Friday after enjoying a week's outing 
at Santa Cruz, says that the retail business is quiet in his 
part of the San Joaquin Valley. 

C. D. Danaher, head of the Danaher Pine Co., which has 
its plants above Placerville in full operation on white pine 
timber, has been spending a few days in the city after 
visiting Pino Grande. 

William H. Murphy, C. Hayward Murphy, I. H. Emmert, 
of Detroit, and Henry Niensted, of Saginaw, who are inter- 
ested in Pacific Lumber Co., and Henry Robinson, the treas- 
urer, have been spending a few days in the city. They 
have just completed an inspection tour covering the com- 
pany’s extensive plants and properties in California. 

Secretary C. L. Trabert, of the C. O. Smith Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in Oakland, is visiting Portland, Ore. 

Frank M. Huddart, who is associated with T. W. Richards 
in the oak stave cooperage line us a broker in this city, 
has been visiting Chicago and the South of late. 





THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 29.—Improvement in the 
lumber trade in southern California has come earlier 
than was expected. The heavy shipments from the North 
in May and June, resulting in overflowing wholesale lum- 
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We want to sell as follows :— 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK. 


4-4 1s and 2s. + pe, 6 7 cars. 
4-4No.1Common, - -  8cars. 
5-4 1s and 2s, - - - 2 cars. 
5410” and wider, - - 1 car. 
- 6-4 1s and 2s, - . - 1 car. 
6-4 10” and wider, - ° 1 car. 


PLAIN RED OAK. 


4-4 1s and 2s, - «+« -« Sears. 
4-4No.1Common,_ - - 10 cars, 


5-4 1s and 2s 16” and wider. 1 car. 
5-4 Step Stock 11” and wider, 2 cars. 
8-4 1s and 2s, . - . 3 cars. 


POPLAR. 


4-4 Panel and wide 
No. 1 21” to 39”, . 3 cars. 













Band Sawed Tennessee Stock. 





G.H. Evans Lumber Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


( ) 
BUILT UP VENEER 


Gum and Cottonwood 
PANELS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 
COUCH BOTTOMS 


— ALSO — 


Three Ply Packing Boxes 


Send us your specifications. 











Anderson-Tully Company 


MEMPHIS, TENN. a 
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OAK FLOORING 











SARDIS 


Hollow 


IRJE1D eee, 
GUM IALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


: MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 




















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 








The Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


Office and Yards, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


483-549 Neilston Street, 








OUR PLANING MILL IS RUNNING ENTIRELY ON 


BASSWOOD 


We Offer-— 4-4 & 5-4 in assorted widths and lengths. 
Basswood Mouldings, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Exc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY, Menominee, Mich. 
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' Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. ) 


MANUFACTURERS 








Finest 


Long Leaf 
Pine Timber 
In the World 


PERFECT MACHINE WORK. 


Band Sawed 
Steam 
Kiln Dried 
Lumber 
from Kinder, 
Calcasieu 


Louisiana 
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aan Office, - Shreveport, sash | 








Some people think lumber is lum- 
ber and that it matters little where 
it is bought, but we think differ- 
entand that explains why our 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
Case, Base and Yard Stock 


We 


specialize on well manufactured stock for 








Sells easier and holds Trade firmer. 


the retail trade and can also ship promptly 


Railroad Ties and Timbers. 


Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


(maw GEORGIA- FLORIDA“ 
YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING and CEILING 
ROUGH and DRESSED 
TIMBER and PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 



















































Kirby Planing Mill Co. 


Incorporated 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 


LUMBER 





Dressed Stock, Railroad 
and Car Material. 


SOUTHARD’S CODE. 

















beryards at the harbor, had something to do with this 
state of affairs, but unusual building activity in suburban 
towns and cities as well as in numerous ‘‘additions’’ 
within Los Angeles contributed unexpectedly. Various 
tracts in the outskirts of Los Angeles, in the hands of 
‘*home building’’ companies, are providing delightful 
little homes of the bungalow type on reasonable terms 
for hundreds of newly-weds and others. In one section 
alone 72 homes are in process of construction, and there 
are at least six companies in the same line of business 
that have as many buildings in various stages of erection 
as they can handle. 

The total number of permits issued by the building 
department for the first half of the month was an even 
900, with a total valuation of $2,091,421, making a total 
valuation for the year to date of $16,805,695, as com- 
pared with $12,696,120 for the corresponding period of 
last year. Normally, July is not a big building month 
here, but records are going glimmering and the lumber 
people are correspondingly content. 

With a single exception, every important lumber whole- 


sale concern here reports remarkable and unexpected ac- 


tivity in the trade. E. U. Wheelock, manager of the 
Consolidated Lumber Co., which recently completed a 
new, big kiln and made other arrangements to handle a 
big business in the fall, says business is light with his 
company and shows no sign of improvement. The Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., however, is working day and night 
at its mills and practically all the other lumber com- 
panies are working extra shifts to keep up with the 
increase in demands. 

The Union Lumber Co.’s business has taken such a 
jump that H. P. Plummer has been sent back from San 
Francisco, where he has been for the last 10 months 
directing the operations of the office there, and has re- 
sumed charge of affairs here. The trade welcomed him 
back heartily and he declares he is glad of the change. 

I. B. Crozier, of the Southern California Lumber Co., 
also reports a heavy increase in business. He says the 
suburban yards, which have been cleaning out their stock, 
found themselves short when the building boom con- 
tinued unexpectedly and have had to replenish their 
stock earlier than they intended. 

It has become necessary to build another slip at the 
harbor to handle the constantly increasing shipments 
of lumber to this port. The Pacific Wharf Storage Co. 
last week opened a new slip at East San Pedro, and the 
officials of the company smiled at the auspicious begin- 
ning of business for which they had been preparing 
three years at an expenditure of more than $250,000. 
The Rainier from Grays Harbor, Wash., brought in the 
inaugural cargo of 300,000 feet of pine, consigned to 
various local concerns. The new wharf is built of the 
finest creosoted piling obtainable and is the model for 
another wharf, preliminary work on which has already 
begun and which is expected to be ready for use in 18 
months. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Dieco, Cau., July 29.—Building operations con- 
tinue to increase in a manner which gives no indication 
of abatement in activity. The aggregate of permits 
thus far this year are within a few thousand of reaching 
the 5,000,000 mark. During all of 1911 the permits only 
reached about $5,700,000, and at the present rate $8,000,- 
000 or more will be attained before the close of this year. 

The capital stock of the Panama-California Exposition 
was recently raised to $2,500,000 by a vote of the stock- 
holders. Work on the exposition grounds is progressing 
rapidly. Three buildings are completed and occupied, 
including the large administration building, which now 
houses all the executive staffs, publicity bureau, ete. The 
other structures finished are the hospital and the service 
building. At present there are 5,000,000 plants, shrubs 
and small trees under cultivation in the immense nur- 
series on the grounds, ready for transplanting whenever 
desired. These will have the advantage of having 
attained a good growth by that time. 

Large cargoes of lumber have been received lately by 
the Western Lumber Co. on the Casper, the Bowdoin, the 
Mandalay and the Norwood and by Winslow from 
Grays Harbor; by the McCormick yards on the Helen 
P. Drew and by the Yosemite, which brought 105,000 
feet of lumber and 500,000 shingles; by Sutton & Chris- 
tiansen Lumber Co., 400,000 feet on the Norwood, and by 
the Benson yards on the Doris. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


EvurEKA, CAL., July 29.—During the last 10 days red- 
wood requirements in the eastern fields have shown some 
slight improvement, and the various mills in this vicinity 
report favorably on the business being offered. With 
the exception of redwood doors, the business offered 
month by month during this year shows a better volume 
than a year ago. More foreign business is being passed 
around for fall and winter shipping, and within a short 
time heavy shipments will be made on tonnage which 
has already been provided for. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. has started to clear the site 
for its new planing mill at Scotia just east of the main 
sawmill. In addition to the planing mill department 
the building will be fitted up for a stock sash and door 
mill. 

The creosoting plant which Charles R. MeCormick & 
Co. are putting up alongside of their mill at St. Helens, 
Ore., to be known as the St. Helens Creosoting Co., is 
about half completed, and will be in operation by Sep- 
tember 1. The plant is to contain two retorts 136x7 
feet, with an annual capacity of 20,000,000 feet. The 
new company is incorporated under the laws of Oregon, 
with capital stock of $150,000. The officers are Charles 
R. McCormick, president; W. B. Wiggins, vice president ; 
E. H. Meyer, seeretary-treasurer, and S. M. Hauptman, 
George Broughton, William G. Gosslin and F. D. Beal, 
directors. 


The board of equalization has finally decided definitely 
to accept the new assessment on timberlands in Hum- 
boldt County as levied by Assessor Norton Tooby, -in 
spite of the protest of the Humboldt Timber Owners’ 
Association. The county tax rates will be affixed on the 
third Monday in September. 

During last week a number of southern lumbermen 
arrived in Humboldt on business and pleasure trips: 


L. C. Hammond, secretary of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
and H. W. McLeod, manager of the same company’s Los 


Angeles interests, made the trip to Eureka by private auto. 
After spending a week in Humboldt they will proceed to 
Astoria, where the Hammond people operate the old Tongue 
Point mill. 

C. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Co., is 
likewise in Humboldt, spending most of his time at Scotia 
and Field's Landing. 

Paul M. Burns and Earll T. Riley, president and vice 
president respectively of McKay & Co., have been in Eu- 
reka for the last few days. Mr. Riley will return to San 
Francisco shortly, while Mr. Burns will spend the summer 
here looking after the interests of his company. 

G. W. Fenwick, of the Hammond Lumber Co., is in Mis- 
soula, Mont., where he was called by company business. 

Henry Nienstedt, a timberman of Saginaw, Mich., has 
been here looking over Humboldt timber during the last 
week, this being Mr. Nienstedt's first visit to Eureka in five 
or six years. 





THE MIDDLE WEST 











AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, NEB., July 29.—The demand for lumber in 
Omaha and adjacent territory keeps up fairly strong 
and the wholesale trade has been heavier this July than 
last. The lumber required is fortunately of mixed items 
for general building purposes. The mills are hardly able 
to handle orders calling for large amounts of one certain 
grade or length. Trade conditions in. general are re- 
ported active for this time of year. Some firms are not 
yet receiving the volume of business they want from out 
of town, but they are well satisfied with their trade as a 
whole. 

Broken lumber stocks at mills continue to worry the 
buyer. Conditions were bad in this respect a bit earlier 
in the season, but seem to be getting worse, and mill- 
men expect an unusually severe car shortage later in the 
summer, 

Prices on all lumber continue to advance. Yellow 
pine mills able to give prompt service in cars of mixed 
items are holding strong in price, while mills without 
ability to handle orders promptly and limited in items 
than can be included, are making lower prices. Quota- 
tions on yellow pine dimension run from $1.50 to $2.50 
off; boards $1 to $4 off. Fir lumber is quoted at $3 
to $3.50 off on small timbers, $4 off on dimension, and 
drop siding is selling on a 50-cent rate now at $27 and 
$27.50 for No. 2 clear grade. 

Red cedar shingles and bevel siding have jumped up 
rapidly in price during the last week. Mixed cars are 
offered at prices about as follows: clears, $3.23; extra 
stars, $2.73 to $2.76; bevel siding, No. 1 clear, $24.70. 
It is freely predicted that siding will reach list soon. 

As announced earlier in the summer, the Rock island 
railway plans to spend $1,000,000 in Omaha, erecting a 
freight house and in laying out a switching system. 
Just when the Rock Island will begin active work on 
the freight house and yard is not known, but it probably 
will not be before next spring. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has just finished 
a hearing at Omaha to determine to whom the railroads 
(which for a time illegally charged 144 cents a hundred 
too much for hauling southern lumber here) should pay 
the money wrongly collected. Both the consignor and 
the consignee claim the money. No decision on this 
particular case is yet rendered, of course, but the hear- 
ing seemed to bring out the fact that a similar case 
had been recently decided in favor of the consignee. 

E. B. Wadhams has purchased a stock of lumber for the 
new yard he is establishing at Corning, Iowa. He will begin 
building sheds next week. 

George Day, lumberman of Superior, with his family, is 
touring Europe. His son, Fred, is managing the yard at 
Superior while his father is absent. 

Young & Bolton, of Hebron, are making extensive improve- 

ments in their office and sheds. 
a. Koehler & Co., of Geneva, have just completed a fine 
‘ Ww. C. Neuman, formerly of Hallam, has purchased the 
Searle & Chapin yard at Seward, Nebr. Mr. Neuman has 
already taken possession. 

J. Dodds, of Omaha, with his wife, is spending 10 days 
in attendance at a summer conference East. 

William Fried, of the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., Fremont, 
has been spending most of the summer in Europe. 


Mr. Evans, of the Cornelison Lumber Co., Reserve, Kans., 
is across the big pond in Wales and England. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., July 30.—The yellow pine market is 
reported as distinctly favorable for this season of the 
year. Orders are numerous, but they are for small quan- 
tities and are diversified in character. The roofing trade, 
which exhibited such a spurt a few weeks ago, is re- 
ported a little bit off, a decline of 50 cents in price 
being reported by some firms. This is the first indica- 
tion of any weakening in prices this summer. 

Demand is good for special bill stuff, construction 
timbers both large and small for building purposes, 
chiefly mill and residence. The box board business is 
holding up well. On the whole, stocks are reported low 
in yellow pine. Collections are given as fair. The lum- 
bermen here regard the market, all things considered, as 
especially encouraging. 


id 


The Government of South Australia has appointed 
an instructor in forestry and has decided to establish 
a two-year course in forestry to comprise university 
training as well as practical instruction in forestry. 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 














FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS. 


Orrawa, Onv., July 30.—A tendency toward inereased, 
wages in the lumbering industry is indicated by a labor 
department report for last month. Millmen at St. John, 
for instance, have received a 10 per cent increase. Con- 
ditions generally in the lumbering industry have been 
brisk. In New Brunswick the lumber mills were in full 
operation during the month and there will be sufficient 
logs to keep the mills running during the entire season. 
The demand in Ontario is much better than in previous 
years on account of extensive building operations, while 
in British Columbia all mills are running to their full 
capacity to supply a big local demand. 

An appeal is being made before the supreme court 
by the Canadian Pacific, Canadian Northern and Grand 
Trunk Pacific railways against the recent order of the 
railway commission in regard to the measures the rail- 
roads must take to protect the forests along their lines 
in British Columbia from fires caused by their locomo- 
tives. 

Tred. K. Herchmer, formerly Dominion lands agent at 
Dauphin, Man., has been appointed inspector for Mani- 
toba under the Forest Reserves and Parks Act, this 
being the first time Manitoba has been accorded prac- 
tical participation in the benefit of this act. 

A bulletin issued by the labor department for June 
shows that during that period there were seven serious 
fires in lumber mills in Canada, with an aggregate loss 
of $296,000. 

A series of instructions for Dominion and Provincial 
forest fire inspectors has just been issued by Chief Tire 
Inspector Clyde Leavitt, of the railway commission, A 
plan of cooperation between the Dominion and Provincial 
authorities to prevent and control railway fires has been 
formulated and these instructions outline the duties of 
officiais in this service. It is stated that the attitude 
of the inspector should be, as far as possible, cooperation 
with the company rather than criticism and his aim should 
be to secure efficient protection from fire at a minimum 
of cost to the railway. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., July 29.—New stock is coming in 
freely. The car shortage is still experienced to some ex- 
tent in the East, but is not seriously felt in other direc- 
tions. While all qualities of pine are in active demand, 
the principal call appears to be for the lower grades. 
Spruce is also much in requisition and is coming into 
more general use, owing to the high prices asked for 
hemlock and red pine, fer which spruce is being largely 
substituted. Builders are becoming more acquainted 
with its properties and find it available for flooring, 
joisting and house trim. Lath are quiet, with some 
probabilities of a scarcity. Sales of beaver board as a 
substitute are being extensively pushed, but its use so 
far has been experimental and has not as yet appreciably 
affected the market for lath. Shingles continue firm. 
The export trade remains dull, with few inquiries from 
the United States, and no change in this respect is 
looked for until after the presidential election. 

The Provincial Department of Lands, Forests and 
Mines is asking for tenders up to October 1 for the 
right to cut white and red pine and spruce on two tim- 
ber berths of 25 miles square each on the upper waters 
of the Jocko River, east of Garrow and Lockhart town- 
ships, in Nipissing district. 

The Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mill Co., of Sarnia, has 
received a large raft of pine logs from northern Michi- 
gan and is operating the mill 24 hours a day. 

The 1911 report of R. H. Campbell, director of for- 
estry, published as part of the report of the Director 
of the Interior, contains some important details regard- 
ing the timber of the Hudson Bay region. J. T. G. 
White, an experienced timber cruiser, since drowned in 
the discharge of his duties, reported on forest conditions 
around Split Lake, an area of about 2,400 square miles, 
originally wooded. While the islands in Split Lake 
bear spruce, tamarae and jack pine large enough for 
railway ties, poles and lumber, the rest of the territory 
has been purned over and the timber rarely exceeds 
3 or 4 inches in diameter. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Wendling-Johnson Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
has bought 3,700 acres of timberland on the Siuslaw 
River, for $150,000. 


é 














Elsberry & Brewster, of Pine Bluff, Ark., recently bought 
3,200 acres of hardwood timberland near England, Ark., 
from C. L. Willis, of Little Rock. 





R. P. Earls, of Campbellsville Ky., has bought 600 acres 
of white oak timber near Campbellsville from P. S. Dud- 
ley, J. A. Koontz and J. A. Clark. 





Tne Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., of Centralia, 
Wash., recently acquired a tract of timberland near 
Kopiah from Mrs. Harriet Bar and W. L. Bar, widow 
and son of the late Lawrence Bar, banker. The consid- 
eration involved $21,000. 


The Laurentide Pulp Co., of Quebec, Que., recently 
bought a vast tract of timberland from the Calvin and 
Power companies. The land is located on the Upper St. 
Maurice River, where the Laurentide Pulp Co. 
owns immense tracts. 


already 





AT NORTH DAKOTA’S METROPOLIS. 


Harco,’N. Dak., July 29.—The Grand Forks Lumber 
Co.’s big mill at Kast Grand Forks, Minn., in all prob- 
ability will not run this year or next. Following a 
desperate effort on the part of this company and the 
Crookston Lumber Co. to get a joint drive from Red 
Lake to the respective cities of Crookston and Kast 
Grand Forks the job was given up at Crookston and 
the Grand Forks Lumber Co. sold its drive to the Crooks- 
ton Lumber Co., where the entire lot will be sawed. The 
drive started out with a fair head of water, but after 
it passed Red Lake Falls it was a continuous fight to 
get the drive further. Floods, five hours apart, were 
secured by raising the dam across the Clearwater at 
Red Lake Falls, a small army of drivers making the 
most of each flood. The drive is reported to have been 
the most costly and wearisome ever attempted on the 
Red Lake River. It is probable that drives to Crookston 
wil! be abandoned in the future and that mill will have 
to depend hereafter on logs hauled in by train. In the 
old days thousands of logs were floated down the river 
every spring, but extensive drainage of swamps at the 
headwaters has eut down the flow in the river too much 
for good logging. 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, COLo., July 30.—Lambert Sternberg, principal 
owner and manager of the Sternberg Lumber Co.’s 
yard at De Beque, has sold his interests to the Indepen- 
dent Lumber Co., of Grand Junction, and it is reported 
that he has gone to other parts of the State seeking a 
new location. 

T. A. Moore, southeastern Kansas representative of the 
American Sash & Door Co., spent several days here 
this week. 

Herman Loehr, manager of the Gibson Lumber Co. at 
Canon City, was in Denver last week on business. 

D. C. Eecles, of the Oregon Lumber Co., at Ogden, 
Utah, was here early this week in the interest of his 
company. 

A. T. Hemmingway, of Kansas City, and C. K. Gould, 
of Fort Collins, inspected the Forest Lumber Co.’s yard 
at Nunn last week. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


During the week ended July 28 twenty-seven vessels 
brought 9,901,000 feet of lumber and 240 cords of pulp- 
wood to Chicago for distribution. The two largest in- 
dividual cargoes—600,000 feet each—were carried by the 
steamer Peters, from Duluth, Minn., and the steamer 
H. E. Runnels, from Boyne City, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were as 
follows: 


July 22—Str.’ Resumption, Wells, Mich., 225,000 feet; 
Str. Arendal, Ford River, Mich., 230,000 feet; Str. Sidney 
oO. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 278, 000 feet; Str. Philetus Sawyer, 
Vans Harbor, Mich., 450,000 feet; Str. W. H. Sawyer, 
Manistique, Mich., 300,000 feet; Str. W. H. Sawyer, Marin- 
ette, Wis., ry age feet ; Str. Lotus, Vans Harbor, Mich., 
200,000 feet; Str. ”. W. Fletcher, Boyne City, Paes 386,- 
000 feet; Str, a ona, Charlevoix, Mich., 545,000 f 

July 338 A. W. Luckey, Masonville, Mich., 304, 000 
feet; Str. N. cx Nessen, North ay ag Mich., 325, 000 feet. 

July 24—-Str. George A. Marsh, lgnace, Mich., 250,000 
feet; Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., $51, 000 feet. 

July 25—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., 425,000 
feet ; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., 285,000 feet; Str. 
Peters, Duluth, Minn., 600,000 feet; Str. W. J. Carter, Al- 
pena, Mich., 395,000 feet; Str. Edward Buckley, Sturgeon 
Bay, Mich., 296,000 feet. 

July 26—Str. J. H. Mead, Cedar River, Mich., 450,000 
feet; Str. Delta, Marinette, Wis., 350,000 feet; Str. Cora A., 
Escanaba, Mich., 480,000 feet; Str. H. EH. Runnels, Boyne 
City, Mich., 600,000 feet; Str. George C. Markham, Blind 
River, Ont., 366,000 feet. 

July 27—Str. Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 425,000 
feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 350,000 feet; Str. 
O. E. Parks, Richard's Landing, Ont., 240 cords of pulp- 








July 28—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Nahma, Mich., 325,000 





HYMENEAL 


Brown-Talge. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 1.—The engagement of Helen 
Miriam Talge to Paul Owen Brown has been announced, 
the wedding to take — in October. Miss Talge is the 
daughter of John H. Talge, of the Talge Mahogany Co. 














Gates-DePauw. 


IIAYMARKET, VA., Aug. 1.—Announcement has been made 
of the engagement of Miss Jane DePauw, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Newland Talbot DePauw, of New Albany, Ind.. 
and this city, to Harold J. Gates, secretary and treasurer of 


wedding will take place in December at W averley Farms 
this city, the home of Miss DePauw. 


the Louisville Point Lumber _Co., of Louisville, Ky. The —YF] | OW PINE= 





Kennedy-Ford. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Aug. 1.—Archie Kennedy, prominent 


lumberman of ‘Swift Current, Saskatchewan, Canada, and 


Miss Ina Ford, daughter of Mrs. Zoda H. Ford, were mar- 


ried July 18, at the home of the bride’s mother, 3676 Third 
The ceremony was performed by the 


Avenue, this city. 
Rev. Charles Edward Locke, of the First Methodist Church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy will make their home in Swift Cur- 
rent, after a tour of the Pacific coast. 





Dempsey-Danaher, 


TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 1.—The engagement of John J. 
Dempsey, a popular young lumberman of this city, and Miss 
Margaret Danaher, ‘daughter of C. D. Danaher, president 
of the Danaher Lumber Co., this city, and of the Cc. D. 


Danaher Pine Lumber Co., Camino, Cal., and heavily in- 
terested in timber on the Pacific pony has been announced. 
Mr. Dempsey is secretary of the Dempsey Lumber Co., lum- 


ber manufacturer of this city, in which he is associated Z i ; 7 
with his three brothers. They came to the Coast several pedia of the retail lumber business. 
years ago from Manistee, Mich., where the family was 
favorably known for many years among lumbermen. The 
date for the approaching marriage has not been set. Miss 
Danaher is a charming young woman and both she and Mr. 











pa GEORGIA - FLORIDA “@aq) 


Hazelwood = 
Veneered Doors 














And Interior Trim to match as 
manufactured by Massee & Felton 
; Lumber Company, Macon, Ga., are the 
handsomest doors on the market today. 


They Are “Beauties.” 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price Folder. 


Massee & Felton Lumber Co 


Macon, Georgia. 






























Stuart Lumber 
Company 


Brinson, Ga. 


Manufacturers 
of 


Our 
Specialty— 


RIFT FLOORING 
CAR DECKING 


H. M. GRAHAM, Pres, & Gen, Mer. We us y} 
G. J. POPE, Vice-Pres, American Lumberman My 
J. A. McINTOSH, Sec, & Treas, Telecode. _8 











Ocmulgee River Lumber Co. 


LUMBER CITY, GA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED GUM 


EXRTA WIDE PANEL. 


YELLOW PINE 


BAND SAWN LUMBER. COMPLETE PLANING MILL. 








Large Capacity and Quick Shipments. 


WE USE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE. 














Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
. Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N. Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 























REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 
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Dempsey are popular in Tacoma social circles. 


431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Offices Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. . NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 








United States Spruce Lumber Company 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


MARION, VIRGINIA. 








W. W. 
DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 


Spruce 


Hemlock 


— AND — 


Hardwoods 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA, 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W.VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS :—Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 


























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








W. J. Sowers, of the Majors-Sowers Sawmill Co., 
Epley, Miss., was a recent Chicago visitor. 


V. M. Lacey, of the Continental Lumber & Tie Co., 
Houston, Tex., was a Chicago visitor during the week. 


L. B. Moses, of the Kettle River Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., was in Chicago on business Wednesday. 


R. H. Foster, People’s Gas Building, Chicago, has 
returned from a week’s fishing trip in Michigan and 
Canada. 


Clarence 8. Corse, of the A. S. Badger Co., Chicago, 
is confined to his home, 5251 Winthrop Avenue, with 
typhoid fever. 


Joseph Miksak, president of the Pilsen Lumber 
Co., Chicago, is spending 19 days at the mills in 
northern Wisconsin. 


G. E. Davidson, of the tie and lumber department, 
Long-Bell umber Co., Kansas City, Mo., spent last 
Saturday in Chicago. 


William Templeton, of Perley Lowe & Co., Chicago, 
left Wednesday to spend a vacation of three weeks 
at South Haven, Mich. 


Frank H. Burnaby, sales manager of the Hilgard 
Lumber Co., Chicago, spent Wednesday in Kansas 
City, Mo., on busisiess. 


C. D. Hendrickson, of the C. D. Hendrickson Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn., is in Chicago for a few days 
combining a pleasure trip with business. 


Edward L. Thornton, president of the Thornton- 
Claney Lumber Co., Chicago, returned Wednesday after 
a short business trip to Thessalon, Ont. 


C. B. Sweet, vice president and assistant general man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
spent several days in Chicago during the week. 


Herbert C. Miller, secretary and treasurer of the 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., Chicago, is spending a 
few days at the mills in northern Wisconsin. 


J. F. Halpin, lumber sales manager for the C. H. 
Worcester Co., Chicago, is back at his desk in the 
Tribune Building after a two weeks’ vacation. 


F, F. Gruninger, secretary of the American Lum- 
ber Co., Manhattan Building, Chicago, left this week 
on a two weeks’ vacation trip to Mackinae Island. 


M. L. Brown, Monadnock Block, Chicago, returned 
Wednesday after a week spent at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mackinaw, Petoskey, Escanaba and Gladstone, Mich. 


W. H. Walther, of Walther & Woodman, Reynolds, 
Mo., reached Chicago the latter part of the week 
for a short business trip after visiting St. Paul, Minn. 


L. H. Graham and R. W. Fullerton, of the Chicago 
Coal & Lumber Co., St. Louis, spent ‘Thursday in Chi- 
cago. Some of our expert golfers took them to the 
suburbs. 


Frank Sullivan, Buffalo, N. Y.; Walter Quick, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and F. W. Moore, Cleveland, Ohio, were 
among recent visitors at the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Chicago, 


L. G. Heron, of Perley Lowe & Co., Chicago, re- 
turned Monday after spending a vacation ot three 
weeks at Assuciation Island, Lake Ontario. He re- 
ports fishing as fine in those waters. 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, is spending 
his vacation at Trout Lake, Mich. He may be away a 
month if the fish are biting. 


Charles 8. Keith, president of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this week. 
He is as brown as a berry after his fishing experi- 
ences at Northport, Mich. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., Chicago, left 
Wednesday to spend a week in Wisconsin on pleasure 
and business. He will visit several of the mills and 
then tarry at his summer home at Green Lake betore 
returning. 


E. A. Lang, sales manager of the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Co., Chicago, will return Monday after a 
vacation of two weeks at Green Lake, Wis. Mr. 
Lang is dividing his time between golfing and _fish- 
ing. 

F, W. Trower, who at the end of the present Hoo- 
Hoo year will become Snark of the Universe, passed 
through Chicago this week on his way to his home in 
San I’rancisco after an absence from business of about 
two weeks. 


The Vollmar & Below Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis., 
has opened a Chicago office at 1117 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. C. F. Lusk is in charge. H. F. 
Below of the company was in Chicago several days 
during the week. 


T. W. Emerson, of the West Side Mill Co., Spokane, 
Wash., was a Chicago visitor this week. He reported 
marked improvement in conditions and the trade out- 
look in his territory and expressed the beliet that the 
fall will develop a splendid trade. 

M. L. Brown, of Chicago, of the Lumbermen’s Sales 


Managers’ Association, has resigned as president and 
has been succeeded by C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, 


Mo., who was first vice president. Other association 
work caused Mr. Brown to decide to resign. 


C. C. Tye, general superintendent of the Batesville 
Southwestern Railroad, of Batesville, Miss., was in 
Chicago the latter part of the week buying rolling 
stock for his line, of which R. J. Darnell, the well- 
known Memphis lumberman, is lessee and owner. 


Nathan Bradley, sales manager for the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich.; Marshall D. Keith, 
of the Keith & Hiles Lumber Co., Crandon, Wis.; 
and 8S. C. Williams of the Rib Lake Lumber Co., 
Rib Lake, Wis., were in Chicago during the week. 


C. S. Vidor, president of the Miller & Vidor Lum- 
ber Co., Beaumont, Tex., spent several days in Chi- 
cago this week en route from New York. He will 
shortly take his departure for his home in_ the 
South. Mr. Vidor reports that the export and the 
interior Texas trade are good. 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griflith & Co., Mo 
nadnock Block, Chicago, writes to his friends from 
Paris, France, that he is having a most delightful 
trip and is missing none of the points of interest. 
He has visited points in Belgium, Holland, Switzer 
land, Germany and France, and will have much to 
relate of the attractions of Europe on his return. 


I. H. Fetty, general manager of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in conference last 
week at Chicago with his eastern sales manager, 
Ransom Griffin, and James H. Lang. They all report 
the business as being very active, end that conditions 
are favorable for a big fall business. Mr. Lang ha: 
just returned from his first trip to Boston. 


Louis C. Slade, of Saginaw, Mich., lumberman, salt 
man, ex-mayor, ex-president of the Saginaw Commercial 
Club, was for the second time elected president of the 
National Golf Association and Saginaw was selected for 
the next tournament. 


Edward S. Skeele, of the Estabrook-Skeele Lum 
ber Co., Chicago, is some fisherman. He not only 
admits it but he has also proved that he is a worthy 
follower of izaak Walton by displaying a 544-pound 
black bass which he caught last week while in Wis- 
consin on a fishing trip. This prize-worthy bass is 
being mounted and will adorn the wall of Mr. 
Skeele’s office in the Fisher Building. 


C. N. Coupland, of the Timber Importing Co., London, 
England, after having spent June in this country, has 
just arrived home and advises that he had a very suc 
cessful trip in this country. He finds upon h's return to 
England that market conditions are in anything but a 
flourishing condition, due principally to the state of the 
labor world in that country, the docks being eclesed 
against all deliveries, and trade being practically at 1 
standstill. 

Ben Collins, jr., has just returned from a visit to 
Hayward, Wis. Ordinarily a fisherman advertises the 
fact that he has caught some fish, but incidentally, 
through visiting the bazaar in the McCormick Building 
it has been discovered that somebody had shipped in some 
fish; whether or not it was before Ben went to Hayward 
the writer has not been informed. Anyhow, the fish 
are on ice. Mr. Collins says the railroad folks keep the 
wire hot these days, so evidently he is in the same fix 
as other lumbermen who are catering to the railroad 
trade. 

‘*Ginger’’ Brown, of the W. P. Brown Sons Co., of 
Louisville; John H. P. Smith, of the Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati; Lawrence Ford, of the Goodlander- 
Robertson Lumber Co., of Memphis; J. Scheve, of the 
Krebs-Scheve Lumber Co., St. Louis; W. G. Hadley, of 
Chatham, Ont., and Claude Sears, of the Edward L. 
Davis Lumber Co., Louisville, have either just passed the 
customs officers or are about to make their bow to them 
at Detroit. No reflection, of course, but it looks a 
little suspicious that so many active, red-blooded sales- 
men should be on the ground at the same time. Mr. 
Ford was out farming and the other automobile mag- 
nates were playing golf. 

Among visiting lumbermen last week was F. C. Wey- 
erhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Weyerhaeuser, speaking 
of business conditions, said market prospects never were 
so bright. He beliewes that the business world has 
decided to proceed to take advantage of the great crop 
conditions and the country’s general prosperity to keep 
the mills running. Speaking of Coast conditions he 
remarked that the price of logs is better, demand more 
satisfactory and that prospects are very bright. He was 
in conference with George Lindsay, of Davenport, Iowa, 
and O. O. Axley, sales manager of the Southern Lum- 
ber Co. at Warren, Ark. Mr. Axley just returned from 
a month’s sojourn in Minnesota and spent two weeks of 
that time in the hospital. He looks very much better 
than for more than a year or more and his friends will 
be glad to see him himself once more. 





TO MOVE SALES OFFICE. 


The offices of the Madera Co., 501 McCormick 
Building, Chicago, which is the selling company in- 
corporated under the laws of Illinois and sole repre- 
sentative of the Madera Co. (Ltd.), of Madera, Mex., 
and the El Paso Milling Co. (Ltd.), of El Paso, Tex., 
will be moved to El Paso some time in August. This 
will permit the company to handle its lumber business in 
a manner that will assure the trade unusually prompt 
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attention and prompt shipments. The traveling sales- 
men of the company will continue in their respective 
territories as heretofore. There will be no _ inter- 
ruption to the trade on account of this change in the 
selling office of the concern. 

The El Paso Milling Co. plant when completed will 
cover five city blocks and will employ a maximum 
of 1,200 to 1,500 workmen. It will have a capacity 
of 1,000,000 feet a day and is to be, according to the 
management, the largest planing mill and box factory 
in the world. The mills of the Madera Co. (Ltd.) 
are located at Madera and Pearson, State of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, and the company has enormous 
holdings of white pine timber in Mexico. The two mills 
have a maximum sawing capacity of 1,500,000 feet a 
day and, counting on 300 working days each year, its 
annual output is 450,000,000 feet. The Madera Co. 
claims to be the largest pine lumber operating concern 
in the world and its products will be marketed in all 
quarters of the globe. 


OBITUARY 


H. C. Akeley. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 31.—Healy C. Akeley, presi- 
dent of the Akeley Lumber Co.. and vice president of the 
Itasca Lumber Co., died July 30 at the Hotel Leamington, 
this city. Mr. Akeley was 76 years old and had retired 
from active business, going a year ago to California for 
his health. He had returned to Minneapolis for’ a_ brief 
visit and, while at Lafayette Club, Lake Minnetonka, June 
24, was attacked with heart failure. He was brought into 
the city and given the best of care, but failed gradually 
until the end. Mrs. Akeley and his only child, Mrs. J. P. 
Quirk, of Chicago, were with him. Mr. and Mrs. Akeley 
had intended returning to California about August 1, and 

















THE LATE H. C. AKELEY. 


were expecting to spend the winter in Europe. Funeral 
services will be held at 2 p. m. tomorrow, in the chapel at 
Lakewood Cemetery, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Akeley, formerly Mrs. Clara Rood Royce, was a 
niece of an old friend of Mr. Akeley in Vermont. He met 
her last year in California. They were married at Long 
Beach, October 28, 1911, and it was partly to introduce 
Mrs. Akeley to old friends in Minneapolis that they made 
the trip to Minnesota. Mr. Akeley also was terminating 
some of his business connections. He had been prominently 
identified with the lumber industry in Minnesota since 1886, 
and before that in Michigan, but at first his connection 
with lumber was not direct, as he was educated in the law 
and practiced for several years. 

Mr. Akeley was born at Stowe, Vermont, March 16, 1836. 
His father, George Akeley, was a Vermont farmer who died 
when H. C. Akeley was only 9 years old. Consequently 
young Akeley was obliged to do much to make his own 
way in the world. His early life was spent working on the 
farm. He attended the common schools and an academy 
at Barre, Vt. He spent two seasons surveying and then 
for a short time read law, finishing in the law school at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1857, when 21 years of age. In 
1858 he went to Grand Haven, Mich., and began the prac- 
tice of law. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he sought to enlist, but 
was rejected because of an asthmatic affection, but in Octo- 
ber, 1863, he was enlisted in the Second Michigan Cavalry 
and served until his regiment was mustered out in 186d. 
During this service he was promoted to be regimental adju- 
tant, ranking as first lieutenant. He was in the battles of 
Franklin and Nashville, and served in the cavalry corps 
commanded by Gen. J. H. Wilson. 

At the close of the war Mr. Akeley returned to Grand 
Haven and again took up the practice of law. The next 
year he was appointed collector of customs, holding this 
position 15 years, being twice appointed by President Grant 
and once by President Hayes. During this period he served 
two terms as mayor of Grand Haven, where his interests 
had grown to be extensive. 

In 1869 Mr. Akeley married Hattie E. Smith, of Grand 
Haven, Mich., whom he survived. Of their two children, 
one, Florence, is the wife of James P. Quirk. 

In 1871 he became interested with Charles Boyden in the 
manufacture of shingles and together they developed the 
business until they were accounted the largest shingle pro- 
ducers, or had, at least, the largest shingle mill, in the 
world. Later they organized the Grand Haven Lumber Co., 
purchased three sawmills and manufactured lumber and 
Shingles until 1882, when Mr. Akeley sold his interests in 
the Grand Haven Lumber Co., and organized thes Roscommon 
Lumber Co., for operation on the Muskegon River. This 
business continued until 1887, the company controlling a 
large body of pine lands in Roscommon and other counties 
tributary to the headwaters of the Muskegon River, float- 
pe Bh 08s to Muskegon and there having them sawed by 
contract. 

Mr. Akeley’s lumber business had so grown during these 
years that he had abandoned his law practice by 1880 and 
devoted himself entirely to a business life. 

The rapidly egies! supply of Michigan pine admon- 
ished Mr. Akeley that if he would continue to hold the place 
in the lumber industry that he had attained, it would be 
necessary to seek new fields, and in 1886 he organized the 
Itasca Lumber Co. with headquarters at Minneapolis, which 





acquired extensive timber holdings and did a_ heavy log- 
ging business in the northern part of this State. This 
company was composed of H. C. Akeley, J. P. Sims, R. W. 
Turnbull and S. B. Barker. Later Mr. Barker sold his in- 
terests to Hackley & Hume, of Muskegon, and Mr. Turnbull 
disposed of his to the late David Joyce, of Lyons, Iowa, 
who on his death was succeeded by his son, W. T. Joyce. 
Still later Capt. Sims also disposed of his interests in the 
company. 

It was in 1887, the year after the organization of the 
Itasca Lumber Co., that Mr. Akeley moved to Minneapolis. 
After he came here for permanent residence Mr. Akeley be- 
came a member of Westminster Presbyterian Church, of 
which he was long a trustee. He was also a member of 
the Minneapolis Minikahda, Lafayette and other clubs. 

A natural outgrowth of all these operations was the or- 
ganization of the H. C. Akeley Lumber Co. of Minneapolis. 
to engage in the wholesaling of lumber. This company 
was formed in 1889, its members being Mr. Akeley and 
Freeman S. Farr, of Minneapolis, and Charles H. Hackley 
and Thomas Hume, of Muskegon. The mill of the H. C. 
Akeley Lumber Co. became known as the “fastest” sawmill 
in the world. It produced during the short sawing season 
of not more than seven months from 90,000,000 to 110,000,- 
000 feet a year and set a new high mark. Mr. Akeley was 
the executive head of the company during these years. 

That he might be in a measure relieved from the details 
of the direction of the company February 1, 1903, the trans 
fer of all the property and business of the H. C. Akeley 
Lumber Co. was made to the Itasca Lumber Co., which on 
that date took possession of the mill and wholesale yard at 
Minneapolis. 

During his residence at Grand Haven, Mich., Mr. Akeley 
built a beautiful home. On leaving there in 1887 he pre- 
sented it to the local Episcopal Church, and it has since 
been known as the Blanche Hall Akeley Institute for Girls, 
where young women are educated in the practical work of 
life. A few years later he gave a library building to his 
native town in Vermont. 





James Pease Brayton. 


The accompanying cut is a likeness of James Pease Bray- 
ton, president of Brayton & Lawbaugh (Ltd.), whose death 
at his home in Grand Rapids, Mich., July 25, was announced 
in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Brayton was born in Aztalan, Wis., November 23. 
1847. Both his father and grandfather came from Jefferson 
County, New York, where they were pioneer woodsmen and 
surveyors and from whom he inherited a liking for the 
timber business. His early life was spent on a farm where 
he worked like all farm boys with but little chance to go 
to school except in the winter months. However, from his 
parents he acquired an education and from his father re- 
ceived a thorough training in civil engineering and survey- 
ing, spending much time with him on surveying and land- 
looking expeditions, dragging chain, carrying rod, pacing or 
running the compass, or whatever fell to his lot. 

In 1870 he considered himself qualified for a timber 
cruiser and followed this work carefully, with intervals of 
railroad engineering. In 1877 he went to Florida and en- 
gaged with J. N. Coombs, of Apalachicola and Carabella, for 
whom he was superintendent and manager. He returned to 
Michigan in 1883 and became interested with Thomas R. 
Lyon, of Ludington, in the lumber business. 

About 15 years ago he opened an office in Chicago, buying 
and selling timber and conducting an expert timber esti- 





JAMES PEASE BRAYTON, DECEASED. 


mating business, his services being much sought by the 
bond houses. With E. A. Lawbaugh, who had been asso- 
ciated with him previously in Pacific coast work, he organ- 
ized six years ago the business of Brayton & Lawbaugh 
(Ltd.), with headquarters in Chicago and an office in Port- 
land, Ore. Mr. Lawbaugh will now conduct the business. 

In 1871 Mr. Brayton married Miss Minnie S. Albee, 
daughter of C. B. Albee, of Grand Haven, Mich. She died 
in 1880. Four years later he married Miss Emma N. San- 
ford, also of Grand Haven, who, with Miss Louise Brayton 
= Mrs. Fred M. Deane, daughters by his first wife, survive 

m. 





Former Senator William D. Washburn. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 1.—William D. Washburn. 
former United States Senator for many years prominent in 
politica) life, interested in large lumber mills, the Minne- 
apolis Harvester Works and other enterprises, died at his 
home here July 30, at the age of 81 years. He was first 
agent of the Minneapolis Mill Co., an organization con 
trolling the great water power at St. Anthony Falls anc 
the first to improve that power, which has since made 
Minneapolis a great manufacturing center. Mrs. Wash- 

burn and a large family survive. 
Ne 


Joseph S. Whittier. 

ANACORTES, WASH., Aug. 1.—Joseph S. Whittier, an in- 
spector for the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, died in 
this city July 23. He was a pioneer on Puget Sound in 
lumber inspection work, having come to the Sound 31 years 
ago, the last 22 years of which time he had lived at Everett 
Wash. He is survived by Mrs. Whittier, his mother, two 
sisters and a brother. 


Matthew Oliver. 

JerSEY City, N. J., Aug. 1.—Matthew Oliver, for a 
number of years en a as a lumber inspector by Alfrea 
W. Booth & Bro., of Bayonne, died at his home, 29 Silver 


Street, July 27. He was 42 years old and most of his life 
was spent in Bayonne. His widow and two children survive. 


i i i 
John A. Holman, 
BROOKHAVEN, MIss., July 31.—John A. Holman, a prom- 
inent timberman of this city, was killed by a bolt of light- 
ning July 15. Besides Mrs. Holman he is survived by four 


ENTRAL 


Long and Shortleaf 


Annual Capacity 
200,000,000 Feet. 








J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER AND 
BOX SHOOKS 


Daily Capacity, 500,000 Feet. 








General Sales Office: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Mills at Hattiesburg and Sumrall, Miss., on Mississippi Centra! Railroad 


Eastern Sales Office: 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 

















Change of. Address— 


We announce the removal 
of our Main Offices from 
Falkville to Decatur, Ala. 


H. H. HITT LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE [HHH] 
Tennessee Valley Hardwoods 








sons and one daughter. 
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SURRY LUMBER CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers 





BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


















| Show Your Customers 
how particular you are about the 


stock you handle and_ they'll 
understand why you offer them 


“Kinston” Kiln Dried 


N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, etc. 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, RICHMOND, VA. 














Horton Corwin, Jr. Pres. and Treas. W.D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOKS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, nc epnaty 00 et pas day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., Colum- 
bia, N N. Co Capacity 140,000 per day. 


Seman Office, EDENTON, N. C. 











Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 


Cypress ! 


We charge only what is necessary to 
bring the best to you at a proper busi- 
ness profit—no more. We want your 
future business just as much as we 


would like the first order. 


STONE, 


HERSHEY & GIBSON 


776 Broad St. NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 18 Broadway. 














THE BRITTON LUMBER CO. 


— Manufacturers of 


| YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
Rift Sawn Flooring a Specialty 


Telegraph Office, Florala, Ala. 
u LAKEWOOD, 


FLORIDA. 














N.C. and Va. Pines 
Hardwood Lumber and R. R. Ties. >= ‘ 
en 
-<_ - 
Thos. A. Charshee & Bro., wt od 


Office and Yard, 713-721 S. Caroline St.. 


Inquiries solicited and prompt 
Shipments guaranteed. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers — Wholesale — Commission 














LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


—WHOLESALE — 
KILN DRIED NORTH 
CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 




















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. = 
& Land Co., authorized capital $325,060 

CALIFORNIA. San Mateo—The Lopp-Wisnom Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $59,000. 

COLORADO. Denver—The Dinkle Mercantile & Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $500,000 

ILLINOIS. Chicago-—The Independent Pole & Cross- 
arm Co., authorized capital $10,000 

Chicago—The Superior Sash Co., 

$5.750; Hessel Weidenaar, P. G. 
Clarens. 

Chicago—The United States Wood & Coke Co., auth- 
orized capital $24,000; Fred D. Siiber, Martin J. Isaacs 
and James D. Wolen. 

Decatur—The Shelby County Lumber Co., authorized 
eapital $15,00¢; B. F. Huff, V. A. Coffman and W. J. Huff. 

Moline—The John Deere Wagon Co., authorized capital 
$509.000. 

Rockford—The Emerson 
capital $50,000,000. 

INDIANA. Terre Haute—The Terre Haute Builders’ 
Supply & Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $50,000 

IOWA. Laporte City—The Iowa Implement Co., auth- 
orized capital $15,000. 





authorized capital 
Peterson and O. P. 


Brantigham Co., authorized 


KANSAS. Beloit—The R. D. Heath Lumber Co., auth- 
orized capital $125,000 
KENTUCKY. Hopkinsville—The Prowse Aeroplane 


Co., authorized capital $25,000; C. O. Prowse and others. 

Jaeckson—The Roy Patton Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000. 

Owensboro—The Ames Motor Car Co., authorized cap- 
ital $190.900; G. Yeoman, vice president and general 
manager. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Hasam Box Factory, 
authorized capital $25,000. 

MAINE. Norih New Portland—The C. H. Bartlett Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; C. H. Bartlett, president; W. 
B. Clark, treasurer, both of this place. 

South Portland—The Harford & Cobb Co.; Frederick 
H. Harford and Daniel P. Cobb. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The J. C. Metcalf Ma- 
chinery Co. (to manufacture wood and paper box machin- 
ery), authorized capital $20,000; John C. Metcalf, presi- 
dent; Francis E. Tebbetts, treasurer, and John A. Met- 
ealf. 

Boston—The John W. 
capital $12,000; John W. 
Samuel W. Culver. 

MICHIGAN. Evart—The American Logging & Tool 
Co.. authorized capital $200,000 

MINNESOTA. Red Lake Falls—The Steinert Milling 
Co.; Theodore Steinert and others. 

NEW JERSEY. Delaware—The John H. Hoyt Co., 
authorized capital $35,000. 

Jersey City—-The American & Guatemalan Mahogany 
Co., authorized capital $150,000; John Burns, William J. 
Kelly and Perry Allen. ’ 

Newark—The W. S. Motor Truck Manufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $300,000; J. M. Woods, C. H. Nebetts 
and L. T. Fetzer, all of New York City. ' 

Westfield—The Darby Motor Car Co., authorized capital 


Scott Cooperage Co., 
Scott, 


authorized 
George H. Chellis and 


$25.000; Levy D. Darby, Harry C. Darby and Aron 
Darby, all of this vlace. 
NEW YORK. Beaver Falls—The Papro Co. (tc deal 


in pulpwood, etc.), 

Tewis, H. Dave 

this place. 
Brooklyn—The Jackson 


authorized capital $50,000; Harry S&S. 
Cornwall and Howard I. Lefevre, all of 


Diamond Saw & Drill Co., 
authorized capital $109,000; Forest S. Chilton and Thad- 
deus A. Jackson, both of this place. 

Brooklyn—The Metropolitan Safety Clothesline Holder 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $15,000; John A. 
Zest. Alfred H. Jones and Laura A. Calvert,.all of this 
lace. 

Buffalo—The Pennsylvania Wood & Iron Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; J. M. Maher, L. F. Maher, sr., L. F. 
Maher. jr., all of this city. 

Catskill—The Tidewater 
capital $300,000. 

New York—The Standard House Wrecking Co. (to 
deal in lumber, ete.), authorized capital $16,000; Meyer 
Shapiro, Samuel Wolfman and Nathan Smilansky. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Newport—The Newport Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., authorized capital $4,000; W. H. 
Bell, E. B. Stewart and others. 

OHIO. Hamilton—The Hamilton West Side Lumber 
Co., authorized capital : 000; J. W. Cullen, Frank 
Vaughn, J. K. Cullen, W. fF . Cullen and Charles A. Ervin. 

OKLAHOMA. Fort Vienne Ozark Box Co., auth- 
orized capital $16,000; J. H. Coffiman, W. H. Wainwright 
and Bert Storm, all of this place. 

Muskogee—The Empire Fixture Works, authorized cap- 
ital $20,000. 


Paving Brick Co., authorized 


OREGON. Gooch—The Gooch Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $150,000; Fred Gooch, T. H. Payne and H. W 
Kersch. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Duryea—The Polish Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $5,000. 

Shippensburg—The Shippensburg 
authorized capital $50,000. 

TENNESSEE. Crossville—The Lyles Heading Co., 
authorized capital $2,000; W. M. Lyles, R. L. Lyles, L. 
sy F. Dickens and Kate Lyles. 

ey aie Talbot Furniture Co., authorized cap- 
ite ul $35,000; B. Talbot, W. E. Talbot, D. W. E. Talbot, 
T. M. oe pbell and Thomas G. Kittrell. 

New South Memphis—The Rex Handle Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; M. R. Grace and others. 

VIRGINIA. Bristol—The Wilkinson-Matthews Co. (lum- 
ber), authorized capital $25,000; J. H. Matthews, presi- 
dent; George M. Warren, secretary, and E. H. Wilkin- 
son, vice president. 

Norfolk—The Norfolk Fence & Screen Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; E. R. Etherdi, president; L. P. Matthews, 
Me president, and J. E. Etherside, secretary, all of this 
place, 

WASHINGTON. Brewster—The Gamble Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000. 


Planing Mill Co., 


Spokane—The Gem Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000. 

Spokane—The Tri-State Cedar Co., authorized capital 
$50,000 


Tac oma The Howell Hill Ray Shingle Co., authorized 


eapital $9,00 

Troutlake—The Troutlake Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $20,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—The Rich Creek Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $5,000; T. L. Kerse, C. B. 
Bohnert, LL. J. Falone, A. C. Lawrence and Charles 
O'Grady, all of this place. 

Huntington—The Progressive Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $25,000; D. E. Hewit, A. M. Hewit, H. G. Sams, 
Thomas W. Sliger, and others, of Huntington. 


Pine Bluff—The McIntyre-Mann Lumber 


WISCONSIN. La Crosse—The Pioneer Investment Co. 
(to acquire timberlands, ete.), authorized capital $500,000. 

Middleton—The Middleton Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; W. E. Cooper and others. 

Milwaukee—The Eureka Cooperage Co., 


; ~ authorized cap- 
ital $35,000; 


Otto R. Emerich, Peter Graf and August F. 


Manthey. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
QUEBEC. Montreal—The Canadian Pulp Mill Machin- 
ery Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $20,000; W. R. Boyle, 


J. B. Holden, G. A, 
all of Toronto. 
Montreal—La Compagnie d’Immeubles de_ St. Pie 
Limited (to deai in building materials, ete.), authorized 
cavital $190,000. 
_ Montreal—The Grier Timber Co. (Ltd.), authorized cap- 
ital $100,900; F. G. Bush, G. R. Drennan, H. W. Jack- 
son, M. J. O’Brien and D. P. Gillmor. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. Marysville—The Marysville Gen- 
eral Stores (Ltd.), authorized capital $50,000 


FOREIGN. 


London—The 


Grover, J. Y. Murdock and N. Sales, 


ENGLAND. } Franco-Canadian Timber 
Co, (Ltd.), authorized capital $3,500,000, to manufacture 
pulp and paper in Canada, 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—T. H. Johnston & Co. and 
the American Lumber & Export Co. have merged by 
mutual agreement, the American Lumber & Export Co. 
conducting the business; Fred Larkin, president; T. H. 
Johnston, vice president; Rhodes Boykin, secretary, and 
P. B. Brown, jr., treasurer. 

Mobile—The Gress Manufacturing Co. is closing out. 

Montgomery—The Mutual Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Standard Lumber Co., recently organized. 


ARKANSAS. Clarksville—J. W. Garrett & Son have 
been succeeded by the Arkansas & Indiana Lumber Co. 

Mena—The Mena Box & Manufacturing Co. has been 
succeeded by the Clark Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Lumber Sales Bureau is out 
of business. 


Russell—-Fred S. Head has been succeeded by the Rus- 
sell Lumber Yard. 

Tallula—The S. R. Cornish Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Tallula Lumber Co.; T. D. Sower, manager. 


IOWA. Cedar Rapids—The Kint Lumber & Coal Co. 
has been succeeded by A. C. Voss. 

Kirkman—The Farmers’ Grain & Mercantile Co. is re- 
ported as not being engaged in the lumbering business. 

North English—The Hawkeye Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Acme Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Beloit—R. D. Heath & Sons have been suc- 
ceeded by the R. D. eath Lumber Co. 

Iuka—Clark Bros. have been succeeded by the Midland 
Lumber Co., headquarters Pratt. 

Kansas City—The Western Wheelbarrow & Manufac- 
turing Co. has removed its headquarters to South Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

Keats—The George H. Hammond Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Charles R. West Lumber Co 


KENTUCKY. Fulton—The Fulton Sie alia cia Co. 
has been succeeded by the Fulton Stirrup Co. 


LOUISIANA. Jennings—The Bertha Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
is closing out. 
Ruston—The United Lumber Co. is closing out. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Clark & Smith Co. are 
closing out. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Nicholson Manufacturing 


Co. has been succeeded by the Purdy Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Detroit—The Thomas Forman Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $300,000. 

ae Rapids—The Phoenix Furniture Co. 
out. 

Maxton—-Dunnam & King are closing out. 

Saginaw—Phillips & Seeley have been succeeded by A 
W. Seeley. 

MINNESOTA. Menahga—Charles Roukamen has been 
succeeded by the Dower Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—The Lenox Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Wells—The C. L. Colman Lumber Co. has bought the 
John A. Klawisch Fuel & Creamery Supply business. 


MISSISSIPPI. Glazier—The Carter-Howarth Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Panama Lumber Co. 

Water Valley—J. M. Walker is out of business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The George D. Hope Lum- 
ber Co. has increased its capital, stock from $175,000 to 
$200,000. 

St. Louis—Schaerff Pfau & Ganahl Planing Mill Co. 
has been succeeded by the Ganahl Planing Mill Co 

Sikeston—The Holley-Baker Lumber Co. and the Hol- 
Jey-Matthews Manufacturing Co. have consolidated and 
will hereafter operate as the Baker-Matthews Manufac- 
turing Co. 

NEBRASKA. McCook—The Stansberry Lumber Co. 
has disposed of all its holdings to the Barnett Lumber 
Co. and the Bullard Lumber Co. 

Seward—The Searle & Chapin Lumber Co. 
succeeded here by W. C. Newman, of Hallam. 

NEW JERSEY. Delaware—John H. Hoyt has been 
succeeded by the John H. Hoyt Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Eastern District Trim & 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the G. & S. Lumber 


is closing 


has been 


Co. 

Brooklyn—C. R. Macaulay has been succeeded by the C. 
R. Macaulay Co. 

New York—W. H. Fulton is out of business. 

New York—George A. Swayze is out of business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Powers Lake—The Rogers Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the R. L. Ireland Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Bryan—Moog & Culbertson have been suc- 
ceeded by J. A. Moog. 

OREGON. Bridal Veil—The Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $650,000 to $750,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Braddock—E. R. Dowler is out of 
business. 

LeRaysville—G. N. Johnson & Sons have been suc- 
aidenge by the LeRaysville Furniture & Toy Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

McKeesport—Brieck Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Brieck Bros. Co. 

Philadelphia—Miller & Dailey have been succeeded by 
the Miller & Dailey Co. 

Youngwood—Lowe & Haller have been succeeded by 
the Youngwood Lumber & Supply Co. 

Zelienople—The Zelienople Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by H. M. Wise, of Harmony. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—The Hickory Spoke Works 
has changed its name to the Bilbrey-Welch Spoke Co. and 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to Sto. 000. 
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Jackson—The Hatchie Lumber Co. has been succeeded 


by the Hatchie Retail Lumber Co. 


VIRGINIA. Damascus—The Beaver Dam Manufactur- 
ing Co. hus been succeeded by the J. A. Wilkinson I.um- 
her Co. 

WISCONSIN. Middletown--W. F. Pierstorff & Sons 
have sold out. 

Milwaukee—‘he W. E. Atien Co. hes moved from the 


Majestic Building to 2807 Wells street. 
Racine—The Weber-Behnemann Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Racine Puttyless Window Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. Marysville—The Partington Pulp 
& Paper Co. has been succeeded by the Marysville Gen- 
eral Stores (Ltd.), recently incorporated. 





NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Clarendon—-A. H. Gilbrech & Co., re- 
cently entered ihe sawmilling business. 

Paragould—H. J. ener has established a box factory. 

CALIFORNIA. F The Brookings Lumber & Box 
Co. recently began, with headquarters at Highland. 

Quincy—Towle Bros. recently entered the sawmilling 
business. 

Richmond—The Euphra Lumber Co. 
large lumber yard. 

San Luis Obispo—S. J. Prince has entered the lumber- 
ing business. 

Santa Rose—The Mead-Clark Lumber Co. 
entered the trade. 

IDAHO. Lapwai—The Twin City Lumber Co. recently 
entered the lumbering business. 

Orofino—A. Welch has entered the sawmilling business. 

ILLINOIS. Crystal Lake—H. M. Rosenthal & Sons 
have opened a yard. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—The Southern Wood istil- 
lates & Fiber Co. has begun operating its plani. 

Hammond—Morton & Nelson recently entered the piling 
and poles business. 

New Orleans—George T. Wayne has entered the ex- 
port lumbering business. 

MAINE. Portland—The Harford & Cobb Co. recently 
began the lumbering business. 

MINNESOTA, Pipe Stone—The Farmers’ Cooperative 
Lumber Co. has been organized. 

MISSOURI. Sikeston—The Baker-Matthews Manufac- 
turing Co. has been organized, merging the Holley-Mat- 
ear: Manufacturing Co. and the Hoiley-Baker Lumber 

Cc. D. Matthews, jr., president; H. W. Baker, sr., vice 
ps ell W. H. Barnes, secretary; H. W. Baker, jr., 
treasurer, and G. M. Cahoon, vice president. 

OHIO. Columbus—Brewer & Gormley recently began 
the retail lumbering business. 

OREGON. Klamaih Falls—The Algoma Lumber Co. is 
establishing a new mill to have a daily capacity of 
125,000 feet. 

TENNESSEE. 
yard. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








is establishing a 


recently 


Memphis—Nickey Bros. will establish a 








ARKANSAS. Sparkman—J. G. Clark, of Arkadelphia, 
wil! establish a sawmill and commissary here. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—The Euphra Lumber Co. will 
establish a planing mill and locate a yard on the 
Southern Pacific tracks. 

FLORIDA. Dade City—L. B. Bessinger, of Blanton, 
will build a still on tract recently purchased. 

IDAHO. St. Maries—Wray & Stine will erect a shingle 
mill. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—The Vail Cooperage Co. will 
rebuild its plant. 

IOWA. Hampton—The Krell Co., of Des Moines, con- 
templates establishing a planing mill in connection with 
its contracting business. 

KENTUCKY. Covington—The Piano Player Co. wili 
build a large plant to manufacture piano players, etc. 

Hopkinsville—The Prowse Aeroplane Co., recently or- 
= will establish a factory for manufacturing aero- 
planes. 

Prestonburg—The D. E. Hewit Lumber Co., of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., will erect a mill here to manufacture 
timber recently purchased. 

Whitesburg—The Swann-Day Lumber Co. will establish 
two large band mills here to manufacture poplar timber. 

MAINE. Bangor—The Ray Lumber Co. will erect a 
sawmill to manufacture spool bars, bobbins, novelties, 
flooring, ete., from hardwoods. 

MICHIGAN. Manistque—Goodwillie Bros. will add a 
large building to their plant. 

Saginaw—The Booth & Boyd Lumber Co. is enlarging 
its plant, building a repository warehouse, a door ware- 
house, dry kiln, boiler house, etc. 

MINNESOTA. Waubun—Chandonnette & Son will re- 
build their plant which was recently destroyed by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Sturgis—The Excelsior Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated, will install mill and box factory to 
cost $20,000. 

OHIO. Hamilton—Cullen & Vaughn will erect a four- 
story concrete planing mill. 

Norwood—The Norwood Sash & Door Co. will erect a 
large factory Seo the present plant, 300 by 164 feet, 
and to cost $400,000 

Portsmouth—Cecil Miller will start a planing mill in 
the hilltop district. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Pearson & Lud- 
ascher Lumber Co. will erect a lumber storage, 90 by 320 
coe Westmoreland Street and Delaware River, to cost 

TENNESSEE. Clarksville—Ewing & Gilliland, of Nash- 
ville, will erect a large sawmill. 

Nashville—The Bilbrey-Welch Spoke Co. will establish 
a plant. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. will build a stable to cost $8,000 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—The Czerwinski Box Co. 
(Ltd.) will enlarge its plant, doubling the capacity. 





CASUALTIES. 


FLORIDA. Tampa—The sawmills and engines of the 
Tampa Box Co.’s plant were destroyed by fire July 20, 
resulting in a loss of $40,000; insurance $27,000. 

GEORGIA. Blakely—The Blakely Variety Works was 
visited by fire recently, doing thousands of dollars dam- 
age. Loss fully covered by insurance. 

MAINE. Augusta—The Augusta Lamber Co.’s plant, 
together with 1,000,000 font of lumber, was destroyed by 
fire July 29; loss $100,000. 

MICHIGAN. Hart—The planing mill of the Bennett 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by fire re- 

















cently. The less is estimated at $10,000; insurance 
$3,500. 
MINNESOTA. Baudette—July 20 the Catheart-Fisher 


sawmill was destroyed by fire, resulting in a loss of 
$6,000; neo insurance. 

Minneapolis—The dry kiln of the Twin City Box Fac 
tory was partially destroyed by fire recently, entailing 
a loss of $2,000. 

MISSOURI. Princeton—The T. W. Ballew Lumber Co. 
Was visited by fire recently, which did considerable 
damage, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Franklin—The Glines & Stevens 
Co.’s plant was visited by fire recently, causing a loss oi 
$1,000. 

NEW YORK. New Berlin—July 18 fire damaged 
the Camp Bros. Manufacturing Co.’s mill, storehouse and 
lumber to the extent of $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. ‘Troy—July 28 the plant of the 


Guilford Lumber Manufacturing Co., including thousands 
of feet of lumber, was destroyed by fire. The loss is 
estimated at between $25,000 and $50,000. 


OHIO. Ubrichsville—July 18 the Jesse Hicks’ inandle 
factory and a iumber yard adjoining it were visited by 
fire, causing a total loss of $4,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Draper—The Fullerton Lumber 
Co.'s sheds and contents were destroyed by fire recently. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—The Fort Worth Planing Mill 
Co. was visited by fire recently. Loss $3,000 

UTAH. Park City—The storehouse of the Park City 
Lumber Co. was er ed destroyed by fire July 135, 
entailing a loss of $1,500 

WISCONSIN. Bayfield— The dry kilns and warehouse 
of the Bayfield Fuel & Lumber Co. were burned recently, 
causing a loss of $3,000. 

Washburn—One of the dry kilns of the Kenfield- 
eae Co. was burned recently, entailing a loss of 
$10,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Loans Cause Fifth Suit. 


lor the fifth time a suit growing out of loan proceedings 
among the National Bank of Commerce of St. Louis, Mo., 
James T. Long, a well-known Kansas City lumberman, the 
Holladay-Klotz Land & Lumber Co. and the Wayne Iron & 
Lumber Co. was filed in the St. Louis Circuit Court last 
week. The suit was brought by the two lumber companies 
and the petitioners pray the court to declare null and void 
and cancel $400,000 in bonds of the Holladay-Klotz Lum- 
ber Co., which are held by the bank as collateral. The suit 
seeks to prevent the sale of land in Wayne and Bullet 
Counties, Mo., which is security for the bonds. ‘The action 
is directed against the bank, John G. Settle trustee for the 
bonds, and William Cowan, Charles W. Hayes, David H. 
Glass, Elwyn R. Locke and Samuel M. Locke, officers of the 
Holladay-Klotz company in 1907. 

t is averred the officers of the Holladay-Klotz company 
executed on May 6, 1907, a deed of trust to the Bankers’ 
Trust Co., of Kansas City, to secure bonds of $400,000. 
It is alleged this action was taken without the ratification 
of the stockholders or the board of directors. Prior to 
this, the petition states, the National Bank of Commerce 
for the purpose of obtaining the bonds as collateral security 
for debts owed by others than the Holladay-Klotz company 
caused J. W. Perry, an officer in the bank, to become 
a stockholder in the Holladay-Klotz company and to be 
elected secretary and a member of the board of directors. 
The bank then caused the bonds to be taken from 
the Holladay-Klotz company and _ deposited with it 
as security for the obligations. The debts for which the 
bonds are held have been renewed from time to time, it is 
alleged, and the bank now holds the bonds claiming they 
represent the notes and are a valid pledge. 

The lands which secured the bonds. were purchased by 
the Wayne Iron & Lumber Co., January 9, 1909. A receiver 
has been appointed for the Bankers’ Trust Co., it is alleged, 
and the Circuit Court of Wayne peg has named John G. 
Settle as trustee for the bonds which he has advertised for 
sale. ‘The plaintiffs aver the bank has no right to posses- 
sion of the bonds. 

The suit was filed by C. C. Madison, an attorney of Kan- 
sas City, and Bates, Blodgett, Williams & Davis, of St. 
Louis. It follows three suits filed by the two lumber com- 
panies and all the defendants in the present suit, except 
the bank and Settle, May 29. These suits were to recover 
$285,769, alleged to be twice the amount of usurious in- 
terest the bank charged Long on a loan of $200,000. Long 
filed suit to collect $333, 450, alleged to be usurious interest 
charged him on the same loan about a year ago. 














WILLIAMSrort, PaA., July 31.—Trustee of the bankrupt 
firm Joseph C. Righter & Son has filed a petition with 
Referee Arthur A. Smith proposing a sale at public auction 
of the real estate of the bankrupt. Notice has _been issued 
that a meeting of creditors will be held August 7 at 2 p. m. 
at the office of the referee, 19 West Third “Street, this city, 
and if no objections are raised to the sale an order will be 
made authorizing the trustee to make sale as petitioned for. 


EVERETT, WASH., July 31.—The personal property of the 
defunct Woofinville Lumber Co. was sold at sheriff’s sale 
recently for $10,300 to satisfy a judgment against it. The 
First National Bank, this city, one of the principal cred- 
itors, bought the property, including a railroad track, a 
logging engine and | other machinery. The remainder of 
the judgment, $35,225, will probably be satisfied August 17, 
when the real estate of the company will be sold. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS., July 31. 31.—An important land suit 
brought by R. S. Tenant v. United States Trust Co., of 
Washington, pending in the Chancery Court of Bolivar 
County “at Cleveland, was settled recently by Chancellor M. 
FE. Denton. The suit involved a milling and logging rail- 
road plant and an extensive tract of finely timbered land. 
The decree of the court leaves Tennant in undisputed pos- 
session of the property. 


New York, Aug. 1.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Andrew Burhenne, manufacturer of interior 
woodwork, 319 East Sixty-fourth Street, by the following 
ereditors: Sloane & Moller, $1,249; William H. Sidway, 
$1 ,145, and John M. Kohlmeier, $45. It was alleged that 
he’ is insolvent and a few days ago permitted a judgment to 
be taken against him in favor of the Kalt Lumber Co. for 
$1,551. The property is now in the hands of the sheriff, 
und a sale advertised for July 31. 

New York, Aug. 1.—At a meeting of creditors held July 
29 in the matter of the Wiley-Harker Lumber Co., bankrupt, 
the receiver, A. Leo Everett, was elected trustee. There 
was no examination and the meeting adjourned until 2 
p. m., October 3. 

New York, Aug. 1.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Vincent L. Larkin, lumber dealer, 1649 Third 
Avenue, by Charles Winant, a_ creditor, for $728.  Lia- 
bilities are said to be $1,500 and assets $500. 





ROCKVILLE CENTER, N. Y., Aug. 1.—The Southside Mill 
Co.; involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 





SaLMoN, IDAHO, Aug. 1.—The Salmon Lumber Co.; trustee 
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Have a reputation for dependability, 
superiority and uniformity among 

those dealers who have handled them 

for years. 

The same unassailable methods 
that have characterized Roper trans- 
actions in the past are in vogue 
today and satisfaction is guaranteed. 

We make a specialty of 


North Carolina Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for 
Telegraph and Telephone Poles 








and constantly carry a large stock on 
hand. Our daily output is 500,000 feet 
and we ship by either rail or water. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 


1865 NORFOLK, VA. 1911 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bldg., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway. - - - - NEW YORK. 
Prudential Building, - - BUFFALO, N.Y. 
170 Summer Street, . - BOSTON, MASS. 















































Cable Address “‘ROLUMCO” NORFOLK. 
A. B. C. Code and = 
a American Lumberman Telecode. Ss 
S ¢ 
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Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 













In Car 
or Cargo 
Shipments. 











GUY I. BUELL, President G. B. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer 
M. S. TREMAINE, Vice-President G. L. HUME, Secretary 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Kiln Dried 
North Carolina Pine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine and Cypress 


General Sales Offices Mills 
200 FIFTH AVENUE SUFFOLK, VA. 
_ NEW YORK SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
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________JWANTED — 


Wholesale Mill Connections 

















Yellow Pine— Cypress 
Coast Stock—Shingles 


Writee EARLE RANDALL 


Manufacturers Agency 


.\313 Putnam Bidg., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 7 


™ CHICAGO “Se 












































Alabama-Mississippi Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow IPime 


GENERAL OFFICES: McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 
MILLS: Monroe Miss., Pinebur, Miss. 


OUR SPECIALTIES : 


Timbers, Silo Stock and Kiln Dried 1” Stock. 








W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881. MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER and TIES, 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. 
Specialty: OAK TIMBER, PLANK, Etc. 

General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 


Mills at Falcon, Miss. Chicago. 








Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, 





Quick shipments from our 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 














WHITE STAR LUMBER CO. 
513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of HARRISON Jobbers of 

HEMLOCK 4012 YELLOW PINE 

and CEDAR || Mills at Mattoon, Wis. || Fir & Red Cedar 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas. 











Wisconsin Hemlock 
MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 

















ul 
C. H. Worcester Company, 
CHICAGO. 
J. L. LANE & COMPANY 


Commission Lumber 


Send me any Items you wish to Sell 


108 La Salle Street 23 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Frank I. Abbott Lumber Co. : 


Mixed Cars of 


Pine and Kiln Dried Hardwoods 


of all Kinds. 
2244-2252 Laflin Street, - CHICAGO. 


J 


TIMBER 223232"2 
OAK, FIR, YELLOW PINE 


SWITCH AND CROSS TIES 


Marsh & Truman Lumber Company 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
































THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 25. 


Optimism prevails generally in the lumber market, 
due more to the prospect of trade showing much im- 
provement in the fall than over present conditions, 
though trade now is considered good. Some concerns 
say they can not get the lumber to supply all their 
orders as many of the mills are short in grades most 
in demand. City trade is better than in the country 
as farmers are busy in the fields, but the prospects of 
good crops give the assurance that the agriculturists 
will have plenty of money to place them in the market 
later on. There are many inquiries from yards for fall 
trade and prices are holding up. Mill stoeks are re- 
ported badly assorted and dimension lumber is gener- 
ally in short supply. Common grades are in more 
active demand of late. 

The railroad and car companies are more in evidence 
in the market, but their demand is mostly for timbers 
used in ear and bridge repair work. So far they have 
shown little disposition to buy lumber used in the con- 
struction of new rolling stock. Dealers say that it is 
easier to sell lumber than it has been for some time, and 
even the closest buyers are paying the firm prices. In 
Chieago there is a much better demand for building 
material. 

Receipts of lumber at Chieago during the week ended 
July 27 aggregated 52,542,000 feet, against 36,433,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total receipts 
from January 1 to July 27, 1912, amounted to 1,340,- 
044,000 feet, an increase of 213,140,000 feet over the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended July 27 were 25,963,000 feet over the correspond- 
ing week in 1911. Total shipments from January 1 to 
July 27 aggregated 568,739,000 feet, 124,689,000 feet 
more than was shipped from Chicago during the same 
period in 1911. Shingle receipts for the week show a 
decrease of 1,535,000 over the corresponding week in 
1911, while total receipts from January 1 to July 27, 
1912, show an increase of 12,136,000, Shipments of 
shingles for the week show a decrease—1,406,000 in 
amount—over the same week last year, while total 
shipments show an increase of 851,000 over the corre- 
sponding period from January 1, 1911, 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Receipts—Week Ended July 27. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
| 52,542,000 9,865,000 










| aa 3 000 11,400,000 
PRORRE |. Co sachien sede wee se sss 18,109,000 she 
PE OCC ca kwh ease Se ae ka? Sieh sielek'® 1 

Total Receipts January 1 to July 27. 
Lumber. Shingles. 

|) |) Se bw w aaa OMe oem Oe .1,540,044,000 281,901,000 

BEER waGess é 269,765,000 








eoeseseccccecese 1,126,904,000 
Increase ~ 218,140,000 12,126,000 


Shipments—Week Ended July 27. 





Lumber. Shingles. 

| SaaS Ise eer eee ey prey wry en a pee Sie 25,968,000 7,211,000 
1) ers Spaces ee awe eceusone 14,090,000 8,617,000 
Increase An SRGNSAGhAS Se hE SSA ees ER vt | | —_e ee 
PO cs naeua eed shea nanos, Paves woes bis 1,406,000 

Total Shipments January 1 to July 27. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

SEE bustnce nde ssistu senso Nuee eas en a ees 568,739,000 207,999,000 
BEE Gp cgicepesectsesr ad Nseeees ner ees S $44,050,000 208,850,000 
Increase OU UL | 
ee er. i ee eet ae 851,000 

Receipts by Water, 
DVO MORN SMD 0208 G5 cm 505,00 tb as 5's oc asia aso 7,213,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended July 31 were: 











Class— No, 
nS eee ee koe eee eee et eee Ls 12 $ 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.. = 111 

SON gad aler BOOOD soos < ses ewie cance seer 41 

CU ee. | ee ee ee 30 

oe ee, UF Ce +f] 

50,000 and under 100,000.... A 
Putler Bros., 14-story brick war 1 
Presbyterian Hospital, &8-story brick nurses’ home 1 
T. J. MeNulty, 8-story brick and steel printing 

SEAS Pe ee rt ee 1 180.000 
Sears-Roebuck & Co., 5-story brick factory........ 1 110,000 

BONIS CL La avisauuh seinen sun Gh awe sb emiadianeun 212 $ 3,¢ 

Average valuation for week. ......ccsccccscesccecs saat 17,361 
Totals previous Week. ......cccscecsccvevsscscses 196 1,969,500 
Average valuation previous week.............e00. nS 10.048 







Totals corresponding week 1911. 
Totals January 1 to July 31, 191 
Totals corresponding period 1911........ 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals ‘esponding period 
Totals vonding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 


2,015,190 
51,436.610 
6 


9 









24°504,195 





NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago. Demand, especially norway joists, is good. 
cerns report that their supply of white pine in many 
items is low. ‘There was a lull on No. 2 common but 
the trade is now good. There is a tendency to raise 
prices at manufacturing points. Sash and door demand 
continues good. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Harvesting is under way in much 
of the spring wheat areas, and by next week will be 
general, ‘The yield and acreage of all grains are im- 
mense, and the prospect of a big crop is absolutely 
assured. ‘The only problem is handling it. Business men 
are becoming more optimistic, and the general opinion 
is that the political campaign will have very little tio 
do in retarding trade. The movement of lumber is 
about normal, and orders are coming in from retailers 
who wish to stock up for fall trade before car shortage 
conditions develop. ‘There is the same strong demand 
for low-grade stock, and factory lumber is selling better 
than it did early in the summer. Dry stocks are light, 
and the prospect for a shortage next spring is marked. 





Bay City and Saginaw. Dealers report a seasonable 
trade in pine products and the movement outward bv 
rail is better than a year ago, while prices are firm and 
without fluctuation. The box business holds up well and 
the trade is handling more than the usual amount of 
orders. In the sash and door department the volume 
of business averages up well. Owing to the large amount 
of building operations all kinds of pine entering into 
buildings is moving freely. 


New York. Stock moves more freely and the general 
situation is satisfactory. Stocks in yards are light and 
prices are well held. The aggregate of small and mixed 
orders shows up well. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is fair in various grades and 
prices in the lower ends especiaily hold firm. In the 
building line the usual competition is being felt from 
other woods, but the tendency is to hold stocks rather 
than to sacrifice them. It is expected that advances 
are likely to occur before long, as stocks are not plenti- 
ful. Good lumber is increasingly hard to find. The box 
factories find business quiet, but are looking for an 
improvement within the next month. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. A steady demand is mani- 
festing itself and prices are strong. There is little dis- 
position by consumers to put in orders for stock only 
where it is needed for immediate use. <A better supply 
of box and of some of the lower grades is reported, but 
dealers as a whole are disposing of these items about as 
fast as they are obtained. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is showing continued strength 
and evidence in many quarters is that stocks are run- 
ning low and prices are very strong. A number of 
dealers are in the Northwest covering for the fall and 
winter stock. Prices are unchanged, but in some sizes 
the difficulty in securing supplies in quantity makes a 
slightly higher than normal market. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York Competition is keener than it was a month 
ago. and the supply of stocks at mills appears to be 
larger, but wholesalers are having difficulty in getting 
shipping facilities. The business booked earlier in the 
year and now ready for shipment is turning out to be 
less profitable because of higher freight rates. The yards 
are fairly well supplied with assortments but the building 
situation is active and considerable stock is moving. 
No complaint is made regarding prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Trade in this section is said to be fair, 
although the wood finds great competition from hem- 
lock. Owing to the preference given by some consumers 
in this market to that wood and the higher freight rates 
on spruce, much of the stock is being shipped eastward 
from the Adirondacks and Nova Scotia. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass. A moderate volume of new business is 
reported for spruce lumber. Manufacturers are accept- 
ing orders as they come along and dealers are urging 
their salesmen to book orders for delivery during the 
next six weeks. Demand on the whole is fair, but some 
buyers are holding off anticipating further price con- 
cessions. Manufacturers and dealers state that while 
prices are a little lower than they were six weeks ago 
there will be a higher market by September 1. Frames 
are moving in a fair way. Buyers will not bid over 
$24.50 and most dealers and manufacturers will sell at 
this figure, but there are a few mills still holding at 
$25. Random is well heid. For 2 by 4s dealers are ask- 
ing $22 to $22.50, and in some cases are making sales 
at the top price. For 2 by 8s $21.50 is asked. Demand 
for boards is fair and offerings of dry lumber are small. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Spruce is active and stocks are scarce, 
particularly the better grades which are oversold. Clear 
spruce is bringing better prices than at any time in the 
past. The low gradeg of spruce are in good demand 
and prices are firm. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Demand for posts and poles places the mar- 
ket in good shape and it is expected that when farmers 
are through harvesting their crops there will be a much 
stronger demand for posts. Posts of the large sizes are 
still scarce and the demand is good. Telegraph and 
telephone companies are expected to place sizable orders 
for poles from now on until fall. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Retail lumbermen are buying posts 
more freely than usual for the season. They have re- 
duced their stocks considerably, and are well aware of 
the reduced supply of posts in producers’ hands, so they 
are not hesitating to buy in considerable quantity, being 
satisfied that they will profit by advances in price before 
spring. Poles are well cleaned up also, and 30-foot 
poles seem to be almost out of the market. Prices on 
poles are mounting. 





Spokane, Wash. Local dealers report prices strong and 
a tendency to increase within a short time. Although fall 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





buying has not started to any extent, good orders are 
coming in. Prospects of an excellent wheat crop are 
having a favorable effect on the market. 





HARDWOODS. 





Chicago. Demand is better and wholesalers expect the 
fall trade to be good. Furniture and farm implement 
manufacturers are sending in many inquiries and judg- 
ing from the number of inquiries they will buy more 
hardwoods in the next 30 days than they did in the cor- 
responding period last year. Ash, oak and gum prices 
are firm. The railroads are buying considerable oak. 
There is a stronger demand for cottonwood and red gum. 
The sash and door factories are using more oak and gum 
than for some time. Most of the concerns report getting 
more orders and the outlook is even more hopeful. ‘There 
is a fair demand for birch. It is no trouble to sell the 
better grades of plain and quartered oak. 





Minneapolis, Minn. This is a waiting season in the 
trade usually, but the prospects are so good and supplies 
of northern hardwood stock so limited that dealers are 
doing more or iess business all the time, and are kept 
busy looking after shipments and inquiries. A survey 
of stocks shows them unusually low, a condition ap- 
parent especially in birch, but oak is not largely offered 
and prices are iirm in all grades. There is every indica- 
tion that business within the next month will be heavy. 


Saginaw and Bay .City. Hardwood continues active, 
and the call for it is so urgent that manufacturers are 
not able to accumulate stock, which is taken up close 
to the saw. Prices are strong and the season's volume 
of business promises more than average for the summer 
and fall. Maple, beech, elm and birch are especially 
firm, and this stock is taken as fast as it is manufac- 
tured. 


St. Louis, Mo. Dealers are well pleased with the vol- 
ume of business they are doing. Good prices are being 
obtained for nearly‘ every item. Small consumers are 
placing orders freely and are not hesitating to pay the 
prices asked, but the large dealers are not placing their 
orders as liberally as might be expected. A good call 
for oak is reported, and prices are better on this item 
than for many years. Demand for gum, red and sap, 
and ash, cottonwood and hickory is good. A fair run 
is reported for poplar in selects and in wide stock. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is no change in the oak mar- 
ket. Flooring is strong and is not plentiful. Other items 
are firm at the same prices that have prevailed the 
last two or three weeks. 


Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues reasonably active, 
but is somewhat irregular, as some report decided activ- 
ity and others only moderate acceptances. There has 
been practically no change in prices. Production is in- 
creasing and the supply of lumber is rather more ade- 
quate for the next few months than heretofore. How- 
ever, the amount of stock immediately available for ship- 
ment is not large, and in this condition lies the secret of 
the continued firmness of values. Export business is rea- 
sonably large, but the question of rates is still a rather 
serious one. The committee of the National Lumber As- 
sociation has already closed contracts to Amsterdam and 
Antwerp but the same committee has refused to close 
contracts to Liverpool and London and rates to these 
points are left to be worked out by the individuals and 
firms engaged in the handling of export business. The 
advance to Antwerp and Rotterdam amount to 6 to 7 
eents a hundred as compared with last year. Rates to 
Liverpool and London promise to be high and exporters 
in making offers are figuring on a wide margin to cover 
the higher ocean rates. Domestic business 1s up to nor- 
mal for the time of year and the feeling among the 
trade here is that there will be a good run of orders de- 
spite the fact that this is a presidential year. 





Nashville, Tenn. Hardwood business has continued 
good this week. The best seller is still plain oak. Red 
gum, poplar and quartered oak hold their seasonable 
activity, and the same is true of chestnut and ash. 
Cottonwood, basswood and hickory hold their own. Ma- 
hozgany is becoming more of a factor and to meet the 
demands is difficult. Foreign inquiries are improving 
and the export business promises activity this fall. Ship- 
ments are awaiting new contracts between exporters and 
the steamship companies. Values continue steady. The 
summer dullness is felt somewhat, but less this year 
than for a long time. Mills are getting nearer the 
point where they can assure delivery. July has proved 
gratifying to the general trade as to both volume and 
prices. August promises to hold up nearly as well. In- 
dications are of an early and very active fall trade. 
Demands of the millwork concerns for hardwoods in- 
crease. The manufacturers of sash, doors, blinds and 
interior finish work have taken a spurt of late. With 
the completion of the harvesting season the rural trade 
is expected to pick up, this having been somewhat quiet 
owing to the backwardness in farm work due to heavy 
and long-continued general rains. The furniture manu- 
facturers are expected to increase their calls for hard- 
woods soon. 





Louisville, Ky. Although business has quieted some- 
what, as had been expected, the outlook remains good, 
and lumbermen are pleased with the situation. Furni- 
ture manufacturers, farm implement interests and the 
railroads, all important consuming factors, have indi- 
cated that they will be in the market to a greater extent 
than usual on account of prospective fall activity, and 
consequently August is likely to be helped out by pur- 
chases from these sources. Lumber is in fairly good 
supply, and prices are holding steady. Quartered oak 
continues to maintain the advantage which it scored 
recently, and plain oak is selling weil at prices which 
have shown no inclination to relax. Poplar, though 
hardly so active as it was a month ago, continues to sell 
well. Thick poplar of the upper grades is a good seller, 
and there is no surplus of low-grade material. Cotton- 
wood and gum are somewhat more plentiful, but not 
enough so to affect the price materially. 








of transporting logs to mill. 


well assorted stocks 


HE above view shows the uniformity of our timber and our method 
By constantly keeping mill liberally 
logged we are able to operate the year around and maintain large and 








Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


Perfectly milled and correctly graded stock. 
Shipments Prompt and made as ordered. 


TELECODE USED. 








Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 











Lynchburg, Va. Export trade is reported by some 
as being slightly dull and by others as without change 
from last reports. It is believed that some dealers have 
experienced the effect of consignments that have fol- 
lowed cotton shipments and the sudden crowding of the 
English market. Some large shipments are being made 
to Liverpool in wagon oak plank and other oak lumber 
this week. The domestic trade is without change, the 
furniture manufacturers being actively in the market 
for low-grade boards, with the usual midsummer demand 
for oak, poplar and gums. 





Ashland, Ky. Oak appears to have a bigger demand 
each week and stock is moving as fast as shipping-dry. 
Quartered oak also has taken a brace, and considerable 
is moving. Switch ties are in urgent demand. Prices 
remain unchanged with the tendency upward, 





New York. Demand is livelier than it has been for 
some time and nearly all the yards report increased 
business. Stocks are not accumulating to any extent 
and wholesalers find as much difficulty as ever in getting 
supplies. Some sizable orders for gum are under way 
among trim manutacturers. Oak, plain and quartered, is 
in demand and prices hold firm. Oak and maple flooring 
are strong, and nearly all the yards report a better de- 
mand for these stocks. The small wagon and repair 
shops are buying liberally of poplar and hickory and the 

. general situation is satisfactory. Large orders are not 
plentiful but the aggregate of small busines is substan- 
tial, and if the situation continues during the summer 
on the present basis the year’s business will show up 
well. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade holds up well and the last month 
has been above the record of Jast year at most yards. 
Stocks of most all lumber hold very firm in price, and 
there is not enough of some sorts to go around. Plain 
oak is selling freely considering the amount of stock 
available, and maple is also much in demand. Low 
grades in all the yards are becoming scarce. 





Columbus, Ohio. Building continues active and fac- 
tories are buying more liberally. Prices are strong and 
the lower grades are moving well. Dry stocks are hght. 
Quartered oak is one of the strong points in the market 
with prices ruling firm. Plain oak, white and red, are in 
good demand, and prices are strong. The volume of 
trade in oak is increasing. ‘Basswood is stronger and 
sales are large. Chestnut is one of the strongest woods 
in the market, especially the lower grades. Ash is 
stronger. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 





CinclInnatl, Ohio. All hardwoods are selling readily and 
bringing high prices. Stocks are low and many ship- 
ments ara being made direct from mills to consumers. 
Plain oak leads and low grades of poplar, cottonwood and 
gum are in big demand and are very scarce. The fea- 
ture of the market is the activity of quartered oak, which 


in demand and the heavy stocks carried have been much 
reduced and dealers are getting top prices. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. All lines are strong and scarce, par- 
ticularly the better grades of oak and maple. Poplar 
has grown much stronger though suffering somewhat 
from a falling off in demand the last week or 10 days. 
Chestnut has also improved. Sound wormy grades are ir 
better demand than for some time. There is very little 
available misplaced stock. Box boards are in unusually 
good demand. Call for good grades of hickory and better 
grades of ash are in excess of the supply, which natur- 
ally has advanced prices. The hickory trade, while lim- 
ited, has been sufficient to cause buyers to raise their 
tenders substantially for prompt shipment. A _ record- 
breaking price of $120 a thousand was received this week 
and good ash sold at $70 a thousand. 


Baltimore, Md. Reports from manufacturers and deal- 
ers are almost uniformly favorable. With the excep- 
tion of some divisions of the export business, the trade 
seems to be holding its own and even making some 
gains, in both volume and prices. Of late, say manu- 
facturers, it has become more a question of ability to 
supply the lumber needed than to find a buyer. The 
quotations are much the same, though what changes 
have developed have been upward. 





Boston, Mass. The market is firm. Buyers are tak- 
ing larger lots and hesitate little over the asking price. 
It is more a question of getting dry stock than the price 
they are obliged to pay. Quartered oak has become 
stronger during the week. For several weeks the tend- 
ency has been toward a higher market. Stocks of dry 
lumber have been reduced. Plain oak is selling well 
Maple is firm with a fair call. Brown ash has been sell- 
ing with a little more freedom. 





HEMLOCK. 





Chicago. Demand is firm and stock is scarce in desira- 
ble sizes. Prices are firm, with advances expected. 
City and country trade is generally good and eastern 
buying shows a better tone. The improved condition in 
yellow pine has also made hemlock stronger. 





Bay City and Saginaw. Trading in hemlock is active 
and much improved over the early spring. Piece stuff 
is held firmly at $16 and $17, and boards are selling well 
at $17 and $18. 





New York. Demand is strong for all sizes of hem- 
lock. Prices continue about the same, and notwith- 
standing the scarcity of stocks there seems to be no 
opportunity for getting higher prices. Stocks in yards 
are in limited supply and boards continue scarce. The 
suburban building sitvation is active and considerable 
stock is moving. 


has pickéd up during the last 30 days, and much better Buffalo, N. Y. Orders have kept up well during the 


prices are being obtained. Hardwood flooring also 


islast few weeks, and there is said to be a prospect that 
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AU 
experienced an increase in activity. They report that in yu 
the latter part of June and the early part of July the a 
movement appeared to sag, but that at present far hig 
greater interest in stocks is being shown. With the vn 
exception of extra-wide stocks all grades are in a ths 
satisfactory call. sie 

{ro 

FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 
| 


Chicago. While west coast people are witnessing 
stronger prices the local market is just about holding its 
own. There is some demand for fir for car con- 
struction. Spruce and cedar are firm, with more selling 
than at the corresponding time last year. As the sea- 
son advances the outlook becomes better. 


Tacoma, Wash. The general demand for fir lumber 
keeps up well enough at present prices to make more 


e > ; en “J . 3 than one millman regret booking ahead two months ago 
; : oa , co . ” : at prices then prevailing. Timbers, yard stock and 
Ine ‘ vas Si deny Pe wh . common lumber are moving. There is a lot of yard 
* & ‘\s Sit : i Me se oS stock call c 
+ -~ 4 - . ~ 





for quick shipment, which indicates depleted 
eastern stocks. California trade is firmer with more 


: rey Xk oe ~ —e fe lumber moving south. Export lumber is mostly being Ds 
will open new avenues cf trade for : eRe eee — held for $12. Car shortage talk when new crop wheat he 
you if your order m placed with A” z ees oor Bs gt : gets under way is causing some worry. “8 

: . th 


Portland, Ore. Business continues fair for the time of 


; + é “ a ¥ ‘ A > ss S ‘ ek " he 
arn . . ‘ eat Ce Pe S he year, and prospects are excellent for fall business. Local pl 
; mJ Pe 2 ~ 3 Pt Ss J demand is not so active as it was a few months ago, : 


Ww 
3 : but is still fair. Off-shore business continues active. eX 
It’ ° | , ot Ice a , 7 <a - 7 Ce “270 The log market remains firm with the supply of logs on 
ts a specialty rf < : ; . er eae hand steadily decreasing owing to the fact that the 
_ 4 3 y ‘ . = Figen ge Y ‘ : 4 ny : wd camps are idle. They will resume operation August 1. 
here that ad j ee r rs ‘ : oe. Zs ~ 3 a Oe The shingle market is considerably improved. 


reason enough. 





Seattle, Wash. With the announcement that the price 





























of fir logs will be advanced within the next month to $7, A 
$10 and $13, there is reason to believe that fir lumber it 
prices will also show some advance, particularly as the IT 
demand fer lumber is excellent and seems to be improv- 1 
ing, especially from the retail yards. The cargo trade is u 
good, and better prices are being secured, although lack Af 
of tonnage is hampering cargo shippers considerably. _ 

s 
= % Ess A te Pee am Dead : Kansas City, Mo. Tir continues to go up. The prices t 
r : rn i , demanded by the mills are being well maintained, and i 
A train of logs being delivered at Arringdale Plant. ] there are no indications of any weakening in the mar- 
ket so far as dealers in this territory are concerned. : 
TY: ° e ° Demand 1s increasing with the price but mill connections 
DAILY CAPACI ° Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. are not being urged to go after orders very hard. Cedar 
siding is not falling behind fir in the march of prices. 
MILLS: — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Butterworth, Va. The last week has seen an advance of from 50 ante to : 
$1. The price generally being asked is $1.50 off list. ; 
‘3 M f tu ef C F khi That represents a rise of about $5.50 in the last six 
amp anu ac ring O., = ran n, ae months. Bevel] spruce siding is very strong. 4 
SELLING ALSO OUTPUT OF Eastern Sales ae GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Tel. 982 Gramercy Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for fir and spruce is about 1 
Sette iicieiadmahnetn Blame OC Offices: < PHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent normal for the season, and sales are mostly for im- g 
a. es lp Be ve { PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, ° GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager mediate requirements. Prices are being well main- 
tained. In red cedar siding the trade is on a larger } 
scale than a short time ago and at higher prices. 
an advance will be made by the leading mills in Penn- in better demand, however, than the lower grades. Con- 
svIlvania. A few weeks ago a raise of 50 cents a thou- ditions show improvement in the local poplar market and WESTERN PINE. 
sand was made in the base price, since which no per- prices are firm. ——— 
ceptible Gifference has been manifest in the amount of -__ Chicago. The market is in fair condition with de- 
business moving. and the amount of manufactured stock Cincinnati, Ohio. There is again a real shortage of mand better in this territory than in the East. The 
is so small as compared with the demand that a rise all grades of poplar. Stocks are law and very little is box factories are taking a considerable amount of low 
seems probable. to be had at producing points. Mills are all sold ahead  8rade, while the shop demand is fairly good. Shipments 
ie and running overtime. Low grades have been scarce which were hindered for a while by adverse weather con- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Iiemlock, generally sold ahead by the all this year, and while for a time high-grade stock ditions are now being made with less delay. 
larger mills, is steady in price, and in most cases the new was easily obtained the heavy demand for planing mill- 
peel has been absorbed as rapidly as it has become avatil- stock has taken up all the surplus, and this stock is Spokane, Wash. A good demand is reported among 
able for shipment. | Prices are firm. Phe trade believes now practically as short as the lower grades. Prices mills of the Inland Empire. All kinds of white pine hold 
that there will be little surplus stoc k for the winter trade. for all grades are firm and rising. 


up well, as do shop and Nos. 4 and 6 uppers. There is, 
however, a searcity of Nos. 4 and 6 common. Dimen- 
sion, too, is a little short. Prices show a general tend- 
Columbus, Ohio. Trade in all grades of poplar has ency to stiffen, 


Cclumbus, Ohio. Activity characterizes this market. a all 
Prices ruie strong in every grade. Building operations 
furnish a market for much of this wood. 





been active. Demand has been good for wide sizes 
which hitherto have been moving slowly. Prices are REDWOOD. 
Boston, Mass. <A firm market is still reported for tirm and inclined to advance. 





boards. Dry stock has been in small offering for weeks, 
and dealers who have stocks are not anxious sellers. 
Eastern clipped boards are firm at $22 to $22.50. There Ashland, Ky. 


San Francisco. The market is still strengthening, with 
uppers in fair demand at about $8 off and common 
Everything in poplar is in fair shape . Scarce at $6 off. J¢xport redwood is in good condition, 





have been sales at the top prices, in fact, some will not with wide stock the least called for, although some busi- although there has been a temporary scarcity of ships 
sell at less. Northern boards have sold at $22. ness is being done in it. A scarcity in several grades for loading on Humboldt Bay. However, the mills are 
necessitates the refusal of considerable business. Prices well Supplied with foreign orders and are cutting 
POPLAR remain unchanged. steadily on rough clear lumber and ties. The eastern 
° rail trade outlook is encouraging. 
hicago. Demand for some grades is }-irticularly strong Baltimore, Md. Demand keeps up in a most gratify- . : - Aa 
Ph tins r grades dre moving Firsts ana seconds are ing manner, and a majority of the millmen have even Kansas City, Mo. Redwood is showing less activity 


than other Coast woods. The price has not advanced 
commensurately with other prices and the demand is 
not strong. Dealers find some trouble in getting ship- 
ments through promptly, but have been able to meet the 
demand so far. 


Where “QU ALITY” is so necessary as in Wire Rope, NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Sales +of North Carolina pine last week 

the best should be specified. showed a slight increase in low-grade rough and dressed 
lumber. ‘The upper grades fell off somewhat in the 

rough, but in dressed are in steady demand with no 


66 99 WIRE appreciable change in prices thus far. In the dressed 
‘ items, 8s and 4s show the most strength, and prices 
ROPE have an. advancing tendency although no change has 

ceecurred of note. Six- and §S-inch roofers still 


are in 
goog demand, and the difference in quotations has 
dwindled considerably. Sales of lath were made last 
week at $3.50 f. 0. b. car or vessel, Norfolk, Va. 

















is unquestionably the best in the world. 








e o,° ° . 5 New York. The market is on a stronger basis than 
Combines those qualities which insure maximum results. it was earlier in the month and is fully as good as it 
was during June when top-notch prices were realized. 

Ask for Catalogue “K” Offerings of stocks are more liberal and there seems to 





he no. difficulty in maintaining prevailing prices and 
bidding on inquiries indicates that wholesalers are not 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. anxious to book business for any considerable period 
accom er yte ope 0. uhead except at their own prices. Builders are pur- 
Portland Kansas City chasing more freely and the prospect for increased con- 
Seattle Pittsburgh tract work during the summer has caused a better feel- 


Memphis New York 520 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. ing among the yards, 
Art oe tte ce 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is little or no diminution in the 
strength of shortleaf stocks and many of the mills are 
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running with orders ahead. Dealers state that prices 
seem likely to be sustained at the present level or to go 
higher, as mill supplies show little tendency to increase, 
and the demand holds up well. Roofers are firmer 
than a short time ago and appear to have recovered 
from a declining tendency that temporarily developed. 


Baltimore, Md. No abatement of demand is to be 
noted and the range of prices is firmly maintained. 
This demand, of course, is largely for the lower grades, 
but as these make up the bulk of the supplies handled 
here it means virtually the entire business. As box 
lumber and the building stocks go, so goes the whole list. 
And box lumber is holding its own in a way to dis- 
appoint all of the predictions made not so long ago, as 
are framing, joists and various other items required 
especially by the builders. Edge box is quoted at $16 or 
even higher, and while large quantities of this lumber 
have been coming in they have been promptly dis- 
tributed. 





Boston, Mass. A moderate volume of business is re- 
ported in North Carolina pine. Roofers, which have 
been the active feature of the market for weeks, are 
inclined to slowness, although a fair amount of business 
is still reported by a few dealers. For 6-inch roofers 
the asking price is $19.50 to $20 and 8-inch roofers are 
held at $20.50 to $21. Few sales can be made at the top 
prices. Partition moves slowly and sellers are meeting 
with competition from the southern pine market. Rough 
edge is in fair call. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 





Chicago. Trade in vellow pine is showing improvement 
and more inquiries are being received, resulting in an 
increased proportion of orders. Some concerns are hav- 
ing trouble in filling orders on account of scarcity at the 
mills of the grades desired. Country as well as city 
trade is good, and there is little quibbling over the re- 
cent advance in prices. The railroads are placing more 
orders for yellcw pine, but from them is expected a 
stronger demand later. One of the best indications in 
the vellow pine trade is that people who have been out of 
the market for a long while are returning, a factor that 
makes the market firm. Stocks are short in instances 
and the demand is greater than the supply. 


St. Louis, Mo. Conditions continue satisfactory at 
both selling and buying ends. Locally, the manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers feel better in regard to conditions 
than they have for some time. Pleasant weather in 
the buying territory has increased demand, and con- 
ditions in the producing territory have been such that 
manufacturers have been able to increase their output 
materially, not, however, fast enough to replenish their 
stocks to any great extent, for stocks are going out 
nearly as fast as they are accumulated, owing to the 
increased call being made on them. 


Kansas City, Mo. The market continues strong on 
all items, especially dimension, which still is hard to get. 
Demand is improving somewhat with the increase in 
buying for country yards, but the volume of business 
is not large, although perhaps a little above normal for 
this season of the year. The last week has seen a few 
increases in price, but for the most part they were the 
result of the desire of manufacturers to protect badly 
broken lines, and there are plenty of such lines now. 
The export trade is very strong and the railway de- 
mand still is a factor in the market. Some dealers are 
beginning to complain of delays because of a car short- 
age, but there has been no great annoyance from that 
source yet. 





New Orleans, La. Comment on the market is much 
the same as seven days ago, no marked change being 
noted. Demand is brisk, mills all busy and most of them 
booked ahead; prices firm. A few complaints of insuffi- 
cient car supply are heard. The export movement shows 
some increase and prices on some items of export stuff 
are said to be strengthening. 


New York. Wholesalers report that the mills have 
about all the business they can handle. Flooring is in 
good demand and stocks at shipping points are more 
or less broken. It is almost out of the question to get 
definite promise as to time of shipment on special busi- 
ness and prices are exceedingly firm in these respects. 
Inquiries for heavy contract work are numerous and on 
top of this comes increased business from the railroads 
which keeps the yellow pine market in excellent shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The amount of business coming into 
the mills is said to be about as large as it has been for 
several weeks, and the representatives are predicting 
a continuance of the present strong prices. With orders 
ahead and a large amount of building in prospect and 
started there seems to be a good outlook for trade 
in the near tuture. Raiireads are making better 
deliveries, but mills are still rather slow in filling some 
of their orders. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. The general condition of the mar- 
ket is more than satisfactory. Retailers are doing a big 
business, demand top prices and get them. Stocks are 
broken owing to slow receipts, due to heavy business at 
mills, Wholesalers are handling a large volume of 
business, and while there is more or less delay in ship- 
ments mills are accepting readily new business at pres- 
ent prices and are doing fairly well as to deliveries. 


Baltimore, Md. ‘The indications, noted some time ago, 
of a stiffening in quotations in so far as the distributive 
markets are concerned, have become more pronounced, 
and the range of prices paid by the retailers and con- 
sumers is high enough to afford the wholesalers a mar- 
gin of profit, instead of confining the profitable trade to 
the millmen. The latter, of course, are still in control of 
the situation, the demands upon them being such that 
they can realize very attractive returns and recoup for 
the strenuous period through which they have passed. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Most of the yellow pine milis are 
selling ahead and are behind on deliveries. This par- 
ticularly is the case with the North Carolina mills. In 
addition scarcity of cars has caused much work and 
further delays in making deliveries. The only exception 
from this rule is with the No. 2 common boards, which 


are somewhat easier. 





Boston, Mass. There is a fair amount of new busi- 
ness in southern pine partition. Some buyers are re- 
ported to be taking this lumber instead of North Caro- 
lina partition. Prices are fairly steady. For flooring 
demand is fair. Buyers are not anticipating their wants 
however. C rift has sold this week at $22.50. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Demand is rated as active as last 
week with prices unchanged and firm. Mill stocks are 
not in such good assortment, although the supply of sea- 
soned stock is proportionately increasing slightly with 
more favorable weather. Most of the mills are in opera- 
tion. Car supply is reported inadequate at some ship- 
ping points, although other mills seem to be getting all 
the cars needed. The movement is considerably restricted 
in consequence. 


Chicago. Cypress trade is fair, with prices steady. 
Yards are sending in a large amount of inquiries and 
some orders are being received. Factory trade is good 
and there is a fair demand for tank stock. 


St. Louis, Mo. Call is quite satisfactory considering 
that this is the midsummer period and that buying has 
Jet up temporarily. Conditions in the South, in both 
shipping and production, have greatly improved, and 
the outlook is bright. There is every prospect of a big 
demand early this fall, owing to the fact that crop 
conditions are good, and that many improvements will 
be made requiring cypress. Inquiries indicate that there 
will be a big call in the near future. 





Kansas City, Mo. Demand is improving perceptibly 
and prices are very firm at the old level. Dealers are 
having less trouble getting stock from the mills, but 
the supply is not up to normal. Some items are very 
hard to get in this market. 


Baltimore, Md. Further improvement has taken place 
the last week, and the movement of lumber is now of 
almost impressive proportions. Whatever fluctuations 
prevailed in price have been narrowed and a steady tone 
is now noted in nearly all divisions. Cypress has per- 
haps not shared in the general advance to the extent 
that it should have done, but the feeling is appre- 
ciably better and the situation, in view of the fact that 
this is a presidential] election year, is satisfactory. The 
gains noted in the price of lath are being maintained. 
and the mills as well as the wholesalers are receiving 
many calls for them. In fact, requirements are so 
urgent that they can not be met as promptly as con- 
tractors would desire. 


New York. Call is becoming more pronounced and 
prices are well held. Receipts are about equal to the 
demand and inquiries for car orders are more numer- 
ous. The larger yards report a good aggregate of small 
distributing business although they make some com- 
plaint as to the difficulty of geiting prices to correspond 
with increases Gemanded by the mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y. A little better demand has been notice- 
able to some dealers, who state that there is more call 
for finishing stock than a short time ago, There is not 
any great surplus of stock in the market, owing to the 
slowing down of some of the mills during the recent 
floods in the South, and stocks are being held firmer. 
With other lumber higher it is expected that cypress will 
stay up in price. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Heavy receipts are the feature, and 
the demand has been fully up to the consumption of the 
last few weeks. There is a ready market for all grades 
of cypress and prices are firm. All the large factories 
are busy and their buyers are accepting all stock at 
reasonable prices for future or present delivery. Pros- 
pects for a continuation of present conditions are favor- 
able. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade in cypress has been active in 
all parts of the State. There is a fair run of orders 
from the East which has strengthened the market. 
Inquiries are coming in well and immediate shipment 
is required. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago. Demand for red cedar shingles is only nor- 
mal, as may be expected at this time of year. Prices 
have again advanced and dealers who bought heavily 
when values were at ped rock are patting themselves on 
the back. Clears pring $3.52 and stars $2.84, Chicago 
basis. It is reported that not many are in transit. Lath 
continue in steady demand, with nrices firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Almost every week brings its ad- 
vance in shingle prices, and quotations are up again. 
The market is $1.85 for stars at the mill and $2.20 for 
clears, and is firm on this basis, with pienty of orders to 
take care of the transit cars. Prospect of a ear shortage 
to develop this fall is having its effect on trade, as 
storage supplies are small and an embargo would soon 
bring on a shingle famine. 


Seattle, Wash. Another advance in the price of red 
cedar shingles has been announced to take effect imme- 
diately. Stars are selling at $1.85 and clears at $2.20. 
As the demand is excellent and there is no surplus stock 
at mills or in transit there seems to be no reason why 
these prices should not hold. ‘ 


Tacoma. Wash. Red cedar shingles are very healthy 
and with continuation of the demand reported here prac- 
tically no stocks are at the mills and few transit cars are 
said to be available. Shingle logs are very firm. 





Kansas City, Mo. The shingle market is the head- 











HIS book is of value to every 
user of leather belting. 


It describes with illustrations the 
various steps in the process of manu- 
facturing leather belting. It gives a 
full description of 


RELIANCE 


— AND — 


SEA LION 


( Waterproof ) 


LEATHER 
Guaranteed pri tinc 





as well as the various other brands 
manufactured by us. The rules, 
tables and other engineering data 
are indispensable to the belt man. 
and millwnght. 


We want to know that this ad- 
vertisement is being read, for in this 
space for,some time to come we will 
have something to say of interest to 
every belt user, and if you send for 
this catalogue now it will assure us 
that you are interested in the sub- 
ject, even if you are not in the 
market for belting. 





Chicago Belting Co. 


119 North Green Street, 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES: 


New York New Orleans 


Los Angeles 


Portland, Ore. 
Niles, Mich. 











liner of the week in !umber circles here. Advances are 
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Builders’ Commercial Agency 


618 Chamber of C Bldg., CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade 
of Cook County for Cook county dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 
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This Truck Saved 
$1,546.12 
In a Single Year. 


The purchase price of this four-ton truck, owned 
and operated bythe Howard Company of New Haven, 
Conn., plus interest, depreciation, overhauling, fuel 
and driver’s salary forone year, amounted to $5,921.88. 


It replaced three double trucking teams. : The cost 
of the horses, wagons and harness, plus interest, main- 
tenance and driver’s salaries for one year amounted 
to $7,468.00. A balance in favor of the truck of 
$1,546.12—the first year. 


A KisselKar Truck is your logical selection because it is the truck 
of surest economy and slowest depreciation. It is strong, simple 
and silent. It carries 50% overload without harm. It rides easiest. 
It consumes the least fuel. 


KISSELKAR. 


‘TRUCKS 


1500 lb.-1-2-3-4-5 Tons 


Note these striking KisselKar merits: Its wonderful engine— 
its lock on the differential which equalizes power between rear 
wheels, when, without it, a slipping wheel would absorb all the 
power—its fourth geared up speed which saves the engine when 
driving empty and makes fast time judicious when haste is necessary. 

At the disposal of KisselKar owners is the unrivaled KisselKar 
service, consisting of completely equipped service buildings at 
leading centers, where the mechanical end of motor trucks is 
taken off your hands. 

Write and tell us how many horses you use, how many trips they make per 
day, single or in teams, the average number of stops per load, carrying capacity 
of your equipment, average daily distance covered, cost of drivers and aids, 
general nature of the highways traveled. 


Do this and we will tell you how motor haulage may be most advantageously 
used in your business. 


Your copy of the new catalog is ready. Send for it. 


Kissel Motor Car Co. 


532 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. 


BRANCHES 
New York Chicago Boston St. Louis Milwaukee 
St. Paul Minneapolis Los Angeles Kansuas City Dallas 


| SEs Graesastccmeictete te 


and Agencies at over 200 leading 
points throughout United States 












































Motor Trucks 


1-Ton 3-Ton 


Pre-eminently Best 
for 
Lumber Delivery 


The VELIE is manufactured by a Company of almost un- 
limited capital—with over 70 years manufacturing experience. 
The VELIE is safe to buy and safe to use because the 
manufacturers are in a position to give you SERVICE and 
SATISFACTION. 


The VELIE is easy to operate because there is a careful dis- 
tribution of load. In removing excessive weight from front 
wheels the turning effort is greatly reduced. Less fatigue 
on the driver’s part means greater efficiency in the delivery 
of material. 


The VELIE motor is accessible. The clutch and transmis- 
sion are readily inspected by removing foot boards of driver's 
seat—a result not obtained in cars of other design. 


The removal of load weight from front axle of the VELIE 
truck permits of lighter spring suspension at that point, with 
the resultant protection to the motor and its delicate parts 
through freedom from the road shocks and vibration. A de- 
crease in repair costs naturally follows. 


Look into the merits of the VELIE before placing your ord€r 
for a truck. We will be pleased to send full particulars and 
list of owners now using VELIE trucks. Their indorsement 
proves our claim that the VELIE is distinctly better than any 
other truck on the market. 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 
MOLINE, ILL. 





EASTERN DISTRIBUTOR 


GARLAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
1888 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














1912, 
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jheing ordered by the Coast mills so fast that it is hard 
.o keep track of them. The average appears to be an 
idvance of 10 cents the last week. A wide variety of 
prices are being quoted on this market, but there ap- 
pears to be no very great desire for business so far as 
nills are concerned. Most of them have notified their 
connections that their order files are full well ahead and 
that there is nothing to keep the price from going 
higher. Stars are being quoted all the way from $1.73 to 
£1.85 and the range for clears is $2.08 to $2.20. Lath are 
firm at the prices that have been in force the last 
month. Cypress lath are short and dealers are having 
some trouble placing orders. 


New Orieans, La. Call for cypress shingles and lath is 
declared exceptionally heavy, season considered. Texas 
is coming into the market strong. Mill supplies are low 
and some items are rated scarce. Five-inch best shingles 
are about the only item in the shingle line rated plentiful. 
Lath are sold on mixed car orders only, by most of the 
mills. Prices all around are firmly held at recent ad- 
vances, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand has continued active during 
the last month and there seems to be no congestion in 
this market, although receipts are in excess of those 
of last year. Prices have held up well and no serious 
deciine is booked for. Dealers state that all sorts of 
lath are scarcer than usual and prices have advanced. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. The market is active with receipts 
hardly up to the demand. Prices have again advanced, 
and the prospects are for further advances as miils are 
short and transit cars, usually numerous, have become 
exhausted. Red cedars are most in demand but cypress 
shingles are also largely used. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade in shingles is becoming bet- 
ter since the building season has advanced. Prices are 
firm in both shingles and lath. Red cedar shingle quo- 
tations are: Clears, $3.40; stars, $2.90; Eurekas, $3.90. 
The volume of business in lath is increasing. 


Boston, Mass. A fairly firm market is reported for 
shingles although some manufacturers are able to get 
better prices than others. For cedar extras the asking 
price ranges from $3.90 to $4, with sales at both prices. 
Clears are quoted at $3.55 to $3.65. Choice clears have 
sold at the top price. A fair amount of lath business 
is reported. Some dealers state that 15-inch lath are 
firmer than they were. Demand is fair. Prices range 
from $4 to $4.10, and from $3.65 to $3.75 for 144-inch. 





MISCELLANEOUS CABINET WOODS. 


London and Liverpool. Notwithstanding the fact that 
recent deliveries of mahogany from London docks have 
been somewhat heavier than for a considerable period, 
prices have been firmly maintained, Central American 
and African woods being in especially good demand. 
Sales of July 24 cleared out several important stocks and 
no large arrivals have been reported since. At Liver- 
pool two important auctions of African wood were an- 
nounced for the last day of July, but reports of the re- 
sults of these saies are not yet available. Two moderate 
shipments just arrived were in part sold on contract, the 
remainder being still in the market. ‘But wood of the 
kind included in these lots is in fair request and is sure 
of good prices. First quality American black walnut logs 
are in gocd request. Small logs, too, sell at good prices, 
but prices asked for medium logs are thought to stand 
in the way of moving them. 








COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Expectations for large crops are pleasing to 
the cooperage interests, and mills throughout the country 
are running full time. Oil staves are fairly steady at 
same prices as last month. Circled oil heading is easier 
at 26 cents for red oak and 28 to 29 cents for white oak. 
Demand from the pork packers is limited. Arrivals of 
hogs and cattle are a little in excess of the orders for 
fresh meat. Some contracts are being made for kraut 
and pickle packages, but coopers find it difficult to get 
short staves and “cut offs.’”” On account of the high 
prices for circled oil heading, many old shops that for- 
merly circled their own are dusting up their old ma- 
chinery and ordering square heading, saving about 5 cents 
per set. Beer and whisky staves are dull. On account 
of dull times and high prices of brewing materials brew- 
ers here made 39,000 barrels of beer less than a year ago 
and distillers have been handicapped from the same 
causes. Slack stock is held firm at unusual prices but 
shows signs of weakening and a decline in white ash 
staves is already noted. Elm flour and gum are sup- 
planted at the tlour mills by the increasing use of sacks. 
Ash hoops, 514%4-foot, and rims are plentiful, but orders for 
shorter hoops are not easy to fill, say A. & H. Gates in 
their report on market conditions. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M 9.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, net M 9.00 
No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M.............. Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood heading, 

_per set ..... eine his wleienn ssa hnewsneesesennes ° 07% 

No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nominal.. No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... 


seeeee No demand 
M. B., 80-inch gum Staves. ..c.ccccccecccsces eee 7.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.......... 9.75 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, oe - 9.00 to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... Scicce SD 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M...... : eeoe 6.00 to 6.50 


lalf barrel basswood heading, per set 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. 

Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M.... 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch... 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch 







4:00 to 4.50 
None wanted 
30 to .85 








Ten-round hoop barrels $0 
Eight patent hoop barrels 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels «45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. . 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... 45 
PLONE WME OO v0.5 a iovncoois ccccs ce eesce ae 3f to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.............. - 15.00 to 16.00 
Flat ash, 5%4-foot hoop, per M.............. secs (eee 

White oak, oil staves, per M...........cccceeee - 37.00 to 38.00 
pL TENTS eS ee i me ++.ee. No demand 
eg MPN TIMING pic's a'n'c sitia:z'o oa mera Sieve Wace eo est 14.00 to 15.00 
Us | ee piateless pine mare lnaisiots vie aaielsis'eis 1. 44 
PORE DMEM: % 6 o0% eos 00 nbeole ces Viele edececsios C 30 lia 
POCk TRClGlS; GOW. sci cece cscs fakes ee ae cee vee 75 





Use Good Rope 


once and you will never 


again place an order hap- 
hazardly for ‘‘just rope’’ but 
will take pains to particu- 
larly specify in your order 


Columbian Rope 


It’s reliability is the result of the most 
critical inspection from the growing and 
curing of the fibre to the labeling and 
shipping of the finished coil. Every 
trial means a permanent customer. 
Insist on ‘*Columbian’’ in your next 
order for 


Manila Rope, Sisal Rope, Transmission 
Rope, Raft Rope, Hoisting Rope, Towing 
Rope, Lath Yarn, Shingle Yarn, Untarred 
Lath Yarn, Box Shook Twine, Kindling 
Wood Yarn and Clapboard Yarn. 


Large stocks at Auburn, N. Y., 
New York City, Chicago, Boston, 
and at hundreds of distributors. 
Insist on Columbian. 


Columbian Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines. 


1515-1559 Genesee Street, 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


New York Office and Warehouse, 62 South St. 
Chicago Office and Warehouse, 370 River St. 
Boston Office, 29 Cooledge Rd., Boston, Mass, 








= 
very m 
latest—most highly developed 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, 
LOS ANGELES, EL PASO AND 
NEW ORLEANS, 

THE BALMY SOUTHERN SEA- 
LEVEL WAY— ROUTE OF 
SUNSET EXPRESS. SLEEP- 
ING, DINING AND PARLOR 
OBSERVATION CAR TRAIN, 


Employes who perform their duties 
pleasantly, courteously and well. 


Southern See 








4 Pacific aot 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « - . - 765 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Too fate To Classify | 
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: BIG PROFITS IN TIMBER - = 
In 1904 a tract of 1550 ac. sold for $1500. 
In 1906 I bought same tract for $11,625 


we 


. 
In 1910 I sold the same tract for $62,512. 
The same tract is now being sold for $115,000. 
In 1910 I bought 18,000 acres for $215,000. 
In 1911 I sold 8,000 ac. of it for $263,000. 
The buyers sold the timber this year for $477,000. 
A Rf. R. is now building through my remaining 10,000 
ae. to operate above timber. 

I will sell half interest in my 10,000 ac. and join in 
operating. Only require $35,000 cash. Can begin sawing 
Nov. Ist. Cut 10 million yearly and over $5 M._ profit. 
Refer to all Asheville banks. Address 

S. MONTGOMERY SMITH, Asheville, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED BY YOUNG 
Married man with all around lumber office experience. Six 
years with one wholesale concern at mill office, first as 
stenographer, over two years bookkeeper and over two years 
had charge of sales desk. Good correspondent, well posted 
in freight tariffs, and rapid and accurate bookkeeper. Par- 
ticularly strong in keeping up details. Have also been man- 
ager of large retail lumber vard. 
Address * “Pp, 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











FOR SALE-60”’ ATLANTIC WKS. BAND RESAW 
Also 27”x10” S. A. Woods No. 60 endless bed double sur- 
facer. Address “B. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT POSITION—WOODS SUPERINTENDENT. 
Can handle any size proposition on any kind of ground; 
best of references as to ability and character. 

Address bs 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN, 
WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of sawmill plant. Have successfully managed from stump 

to car; position in South not desired. 
Address “Pp, 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A SALESMAN 
To sell N. C. pine rough and dressed in Baltimore, Md. 
State age, past experience, former employers and_ salary 
wanted. Address » O. BOX 762, New Bern, N. C. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
In Western Pennsylvania, by experienced man. Best of 
references. Address “P. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—-TIMBER LANDS & MILL 
600 acres in Union County, Oregon, containing 6 million 
feet, mostly white pine, including saw mill of 20 M feet 
capacity, with plenty of white pine available to last ten or 
more years. Write for particulars. 
Address “G.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
17 years’ experience; will take small mill and do mill- 
wright work in connection; South preferred. 
J. R. QUISENBERRY, 317 N. Second St., Richmond, Ky. 


COMPETENT AND CAPABLE 
Yellow pine lumberman, experienced in buying and selling 
and manufacturing; also thorough office man, desires posi- 
tion with first class wholesaler or mill; age 30. 
Address “Pp, 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or superintendent of hardwood operation, either lumber 
or milling finished stock or both. ‘Twelve years’ experience 
woods to market; best of references; now employed. Wouid 
consider only position with opportunity to make $4,800 
after I had made the business justify; begin at less. 
Address “P, 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANTED—SECOND HAND DUST COLLECTOR 
In good condition for 60” planing mill exhaust system. 
Address GEO. B. BREON, Williamsport, Pa. 
WANTED-—GOOD SECOND HAND BAND RESAW. 
VARNER LAND & LUMBER CO., Altheimer, Ark. 


WANTED- EXPERIENCED CYPRESS 
Salesman to travel Indiana. 
Address “Pp, 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











[ Too fate To Classify | 





WANTED-—BUYER FOR 
Several million feet red and sap gum, all grades, at mill 
end or payable every 30 days. Might consider a_ favorable 
proposition with an advance when on sticks. Address 
“HOMILL,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN WHO KNOWS THE HARDWOOD 
Lumber business from the stump to the consumer wants 
position as manager or assistant. Good references. 

Address “P, 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








| Wanted-Cmployees 


WANTED-ORDER AND SHIPPING CLERK 

Man familiar with lumber and factory work. Steady 
position. Bond required. State fully your experience, age 
and capabilities. J. F. WEBER & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED-—AT ONCE: COMPETENT PLANING 
Mill. foreman to set up machines and take charge of our 
planing mill. State age, experience, references and salary 
expected. HOUGHTON LUMBER CO., Houghton, Mich. 
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WANTED-FIRST CLASS MALE STENOGRAPHER 
For work in a lumber office. Must be of good character and 
ambitious. Apply to “P. 5,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A YARD MAN FOR OUR 
Retail lumber and coal yard. Must have a good knowledge 
of lumber and be strictly temperate. f 
G. N. SAFFORD & CO., Rockford, Ill. 
WANTED-—AN ALL AROUND 


Planing mill man. Apply at once. 
a < 








LLOYD, Oxford, Ohio. 
RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 


For good Iowa town. State age, nationality, experience, 
salary desired, ete. Address 
‘P. 31,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-BOOKKEEPER WHO HAS HAD 
At least three years’ experience in a wholesale yellow pine 
office. Must be good at figures, willing to work, sober and 
competent. Give references and salary. Address 
P. O. BOX 39, New Orleans, La. 





WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 


Of cutting and framing department of veneered door mill 


making both dowel and mortise and tenon doors. No cut- 
ting bills to make out. Must be good mechanic and hustler. 
Reference with first letter. 

Address “Pp, 32," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SAW MILL EMPLOYEES 

Two edgermen, two setters, two carriage riders, one log 
scaler, one spare man, one lumber grader, one lumber scaler, 
one log scaler, two foremen for lath mills; only thoroughly 
competent men who understand their business need apply ; 
good wages and long season. Address 
: THE CLEVELAND-SARNIA SAW. MILLS CO., 

Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 


WANTED—-RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
For yard in small Arkansas town; must understand retail 
business thoroughly, be able to figure house bills, ete. Must 
have clean record, be a hustler and understand handling 
negro trade. Address “P. 9,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—NORTHERN MICHIGAN PLANING 
Mill man capable of doing first class work on matcher and 
one who also understands filing and hammering circular 
saws for 30 M capacity mill in winter time. Steady work 
year around for sober, competent hustler. Wages $3.50. 
"Address B. J. GOODMAN, Forsyth, Mich., P. O. 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash and door factory. Competent man who can Dill 
out special work. Good position for right party. State age, 
references and salary expected in first letter. 

BAXTER SASH & DOOR CO., Duluth, Minn. 














WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER 
Yard, Ohio city of 80,000; opportunity for advancement. 
State experience, salary expected and references. 

Address “N. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED- ASSISTANT SHOP FOREMAN. 
Wide awake man who can handle men and push_ work 
through mill. One who understands all kinds of millwork 
and interior trim, both hardwoods and pine, and can handle 
any kind of detail work. State age, salary, when could 
come. No application will be considered unless accompanied 
by references. POSTOFFICE BOX NO. 3, Greensboro, N. C. 





WANTED-—ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
For sash, door and interior trim factory. One who under- 
stands construction and can take items from plans, make 
details and bill into mill. 

Address “X.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GOOD OFFICE MAN FOR PLANING MILL 
Located middle West. Man to take interest. 
Address “N. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—ADDRESS OF EXPERIENCED 
Competent and educated man capable of designing and 
superintending building of large fireproof sawmill plant 
complete. Address M., BOX 396, Waycross, Ga. 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER 
And assistant to manage in lumber yard in suburb of To- 
ledo. Opportunity for advancement. Address 2 
BOX 9, Perrysburg, Ohio. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS CAPABLE MAN 
To take position as manager, filer and sawyer for a small 
hardwood mill in Brazil; salary $175.00 per month with 
board and free transportation and time allowed to mill. 
No one but who is perfectly capable in every respect need 
reply. C. H. DODD, De Ridder, La. 














POSITION WANTED-BY EXPERIENCED MAN 
Possessing thorough knowledge of every phase of lumber 
manufacture and sale and with wide acquaintance in all 
branches of the trade. Conversant with grades and markets 
of all classes of lumber. Capable of assuming charge of 
sales force. 


Address “P. 33," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[_Wanted:Cmployment | 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, AGED 24, 
With three years’ experience in the lumber business as 
bookkeeper and shipping clerk, desires position in any line 
where promotion depends on merit. Strictly temperate, in- 
dustrious and reliable. Splendid references as to character 
and ability. Can accept any good offer at once. 
dress “N. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








YOUNG LADY WANTS POSITION 
Lumber office, eight years’ experience general office work, 
including stenography, invoice, specification and order clerk. 
Please state salary when writing. 
Address “Pp. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Young man experienced in manufacture of spruce and 
hemlock. Can produce results; will go anywhere. Prefer 
West Virginia or South. Desire permanent location. 
Address “N. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION WANTED BY LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Experienced in lumber office work. Good references. 
Address “Pp, 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION OF MANAGER 


Clean, ambitious young man, with experience. One that 
will make good. Best of references. 
Address “Pp, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Ten years’ experience tree to trade. Best of references. 
Address “P, 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








Al BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 

Can file for pine and all hardwoods. Can come at once. 
Address W. S. PAULEY, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 70, 

St. Albans, W. Va. 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Who for personal reasons would like to make a change. 


Would be glad to correspond with anyone who needs a 
good man. 
Address 





“Pp, 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION ASSISTING OR 
Managing hardwood sales department for good manufac- 
turer or reliable wholesaler. Would consider opening branch 
office in Ohio for Western manufacturer. 

Address “P, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN OF TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

Desires to make change, familiar with Yellow Pine, Cypress 

and Pacific Coast products. Have established trade. 
Address “P. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-POSITION AS MANAGER. 

By man of experience both in the manufacture and selling 
end of hard and soft wood lumber. Am interested and 
employed as_ manager with company operating two mills, 
with whom I have been three years. Would invest some 
capital if mutually satisfactory, and prefer N. Y. or N. E. 
States. Am 38 years of age and can refer to present employ- 
ers. Address “LUMBER,” Randolph, Vt. 


WANTED-—BY A VETERINARY. 
A location near some big camp where there are lots of 
horses and no veterinary, or will work for some big con- 
tractor. Address “Pp. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION BY THOROUGHLY 
Experienced retail manager and shipper. Can give best of 
reference. Address “P, 27,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
With 12 years’ experience both at mills and northern mar- 
kets as sales manager, traveling salesman, manager of 
wholesale office, etc., open for position. 
Address “Pp. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANT POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
Or office connection, by man understanding millwork in 
every detail, of long successful experience, familiar with 
best trade, east, south and west. 

Address “Pp. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT POSITION WITH WHOLESALER 
Fifteen years’ experience, mostly as superintendent of 
hardwood operations. Desire to get in with wholesale 
house which can use my experience and appreciate loyalty, 
knowledge and reliability. Thirty-six years old, well edu- 
eated and temperate. Address 
“PUSHER,” care AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN. 


MASTER LUMBERMAN SEEKS CONNECTION 
With yellow pine or hardwood manufacturing operation, or 
wholesale concern ; twenty years’ experience, covering manu- 
facturing, inspection, buying, selling and office. Strictly 
high grade experienced man; best of habits and credentials. 

Address “N. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Twenty years’ experience. Thoroughly competent. Seven 
years in last position. Mill now closed down. Married and 
temperate. Can give good reference. 
W. E. HIBBETS, Cass, W. Va. 











SAW MILL FOREMAN WANTS 
To make a change. Can furnish good reference from past 
and present employer. Don’t answer this unless you mean 
business. Address “G. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS RETAIL YARD 
Manager by experienced middle aged married man; best of 
references. Address ‘‘N. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
A lumberman of twenty-five years’ experience will soon 
be open for position as manager. Fifteen years’ experience 
at mill and logging end and ten years close touch with 
markets of the Central West and East using Pacific Coast 
woods. Address “N. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—-POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Double mill or band and resaw preferred; 20 years’ expe- 
rience; references. Address 
FRANK EMBRY, 265 W. 12th St., Holland, Mich. 


EXPERT WOODSMAN 
Young, married, experience North and South, estimating, 
surveying, mapping, logging, can handle any position in 
timber line. 
Address 














“N. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Al BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Experience in North and South. Reference last employer. 
Address “i. * care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS 


Position. Sober, steady, good judge of lumber and not 
afraid to work. References. Address 
P. AUGER, 610 17th Ave. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOOKKEEPER, FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

Eight years in one wholesale yellow pine office, desires 

position with good concern. Best of references furnished. 
ddress J. C. REED, Griffin, Ark. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


In fast mill. Ten years’ experience, sober and reliable. 
Can come at once. Good references. 


WM. ALLEN, Corbin, La. 


COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER & OFFICE MAN 
With ten years’ experience, now employed at good salary 
but desires change of locality. Gilt edged reference. Ad- 


dress J. W. P., care Cumberland Commercial Association, 
Middlesboro, Kentucky. 


CIRCULAR FILER. 
An experienced circular filer is open for engagement. 


Only first class mill of not less than 50 M capacity con- 
sidered. Ready Aug. Ist 


ddress “M, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A PRACTICAL BOX MAN 
Of long experience would like to correspond with some good 


box manufacturing company who would be in need of a 
good all around box man. 


Address “M. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED POSITION IN OHIO. 


Selling sash, doors and mill work. Established trade. 
About Aug. 1. _—" 


f. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
Open for position October ist. Chicago preferred; will be 
in city during August. Wholesale yellow pine or retail 
auditor desired. Good references. 


ddress “M. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED-BY MAN THOROUGHLY 


Competent as supt., billing, detailing or estimating. 
Strictly sober. First class reference. 
Address “M. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
Wants to go “West.” Will buy working interest with 
any good company if given an opportunity. “Am married 
man,’ no booze fighter or wrecker. Gilt edge reference. 
Address 
“WORKING INTEREST,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Wanted= Salesmen _] 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
And estimator by experienced man in sash, door and interior 
trim factory: reliable and sober. 

Address “N. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

Sash and door salesman of experience and Al reputation 
wanted at once. Give salary expected, experience and refer- 
ences in first letter. A good opportunity for good man. 

RADFORD-WRIGHT CoO., LTD., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

A great many people have second hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numberous 
other things which they will sell cheap. A small advertise- 
ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save 
you considerable money, should you be in the market. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 





WE CAN DO IT. 

Read this department and get variety. We do this for 
others and can do it as quickly for you. Buyer and seller 
brought together quickly through the medium of this de- 
partment at small cost. Send in your ad and let us estimate 
its cost. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS OF TIMBER. 

There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago. 








EXPERT BAND SAW FILER DESIRES CHANGE. 
Now employed. 22 years’ experience; 12 years with one 
company, 7 years with another. Can furnish Al references. 
Married; strictly sober; age 45. 
Address “N. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS 


Position. Right hand rig, best reference. Address 
14 CHESAPEAKE AVE., South Norfolk, Va. 











ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MAN 
Wants position. ‘Ten years’ lumber manufacturing expe- 
rience. Familiar with cost accounting, pay rolls, freight 
rates, ete. ‘Thirty-one; single. Bond if required. Best of 
references. Address “N. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION IN LUMBER OFFICE 
As sales manager or assistant by middle aged man with 
several years’ experience office and road. Strictly temper- 
ate, good habits. References furnished. 
Address “N. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT WANTS 


Position in sawmill from pond to car; can handle from 
stump to car. Address 


“N. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LET US SELL YOUR AUTOMOBILE. 
A small advertisement inserted in these columns will do it. 
gage FR sc AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 











WANTED-POSITION WITH MILL OR 
Wholesale yellow pine concern as sales manager by young 
married man, age 30, clean record, practical lumberman, 
now employed at one of the best mills in the South. Can 
come August 15th to September Ist. 

ddress “M. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





* WANTED. 

Lumberman of 12 years’ experience, pine and hardwoods, 
desires position where it will not be necessary to travel. 
Executive ability; excellent correspondent and thoroughly 
versed in all details. Can control some very fair trade in 
eastern markets; at present employed, but can consider 
offers for. immediate connection. References. 

Address “G. 4," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE MAN, 
Who can furnish proper references, solicits one or two 
buying accounts, on commission basis, in Mississippi and 
Louisiana territory. Address 
“L. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILL MANAGER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In South, now employed as sales manager, wants manage- 
ment of yellow pine operation entire. Equally familiar 
with domestic and export requirements. est reference, 
good organizer, practical, energetic, available on _ short 
notice. Address “RESULTS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
By man of experience both in the manufacture and selling 
end of hard and soft wood lumber. Am interested and 
employed as manager with company operating two mills, 
with whom I have been three years. Would invest some 
capital if mutually satisfactory, and prefer N. Y. or N. E. 
States. Am 388 years of age and can refer to present 
employers. Address “LUMBER,” Randolph, Vt. 
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